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PREFACE, 


The former Gazetteer of Bijuor was compiled by- 
Mr. If C. Convbearc, mainly from the Settlement 
Rcpoit of Mr, A. M, Mark I Lam and notes contributed 
by Messrs, F. T Petieand Id B Punnett Since its 
publication the district lias unrim gone groat changes, 
especially in connection with the assessment of land 
revenue, the growth of population, and the development 
of communications and tunic, so that the volume had 
become to a large extent obsolete. In piepaung the 
new Gazetteer I have deuced much assistance fiom the 
Settlement Kepoits of Mr F J Pert and Mr A, T. 
Holme , and i must also express my thanks to Mr C E. 
Wild, ioi the supply of much now mateiial and for his 
icady help in revising the pioots 1 am mdebted, as 
imual, to Mi R. Burn, for the portion dealing with the 
ancient history of the Lhstiict. 
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CHAPTER I 


General Feature 1 ?, 


Bijnor, or moie correctly Bijiidur, occupies the noith- west 
eomei of the Rohilkhand oi Bareilly Division, and is a roughly 
triangular stretch of countiy with its ape?: to the noith The 
western boundary is foimed throughout by the deep sti cam of 
the river Ganges, beyond which lie the four districts of Dehta 
Dun, tiaharanpui, Muzaffarnagar and Meerut all belonging to 
the Moemt Division To the noith and north-east is the hill 
country of Garhwal, the dividing line being the submontane road, 
which luns from Hard war along the foot of the Himalayas to 
Ramnagar, Haldwaui and Tanakpur. This load, populaily 
known as the Kaudi Saia.lv, belongs throughout its longth to 
Gaihual, the transfer having taken place a few yeuis since. On 
tho east the Phika rivei foi the greater part of its corn se con- 
stitutes the bo and aiy, separating this district froigi Naim Tal and 
Moradabad. a,s far as its junction with the Rani gang a ; and to 
the south lie the Thakuidwaua, Amioba, and Easaupur tahsils of 
Moiadabad, the bmindaiy being conventional and uudetei mined 
by natuial featuies. The extreme paiallels of north latitude are 
29 c 2' and 29° 58'. and of east longitude 78° 0' and 78° 51 f . 
Fiona Lalitpur, the most noitbcily point, to Koti Rao m the 
fuithest eastern corner the distance is 5G miles ; flora Koti Rao 
to Kamharia m the south-wcsteily angle 57 miles, and fiom 
Kamhariafco Lalitpur 02 miles The total area of the distiict is 
liable to change slightly from time to time by leason of the cnatic 
action of the Ganges and Ramganga: m 1900 it amounted to 
1,145,272 acres or 1789-5 square miles, the average for the last 
five years being 1,14.7,967 acres. 

In its physical aspects the district possesses many diverse 
characteristics ; to such an extent indeed that an exhaustive 
description cannot hero be attempted. The various natui al divisions 
may be briefly indicated but for a fuller account rofwoncc must 

lB 
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lie mado to the aiticles on the different puigunus in the second 
half of this volume By fai the greater portion of the district is 
open and highly cultivated country, such as is found throughout 
the north of Rohilkhand. The surface is broken by several 
rivers of considerable skse and their many tributaries, while the 
i alleys of tho moro important drainage lines possess distinctive 
f c aturcs as compai ed with the upland champaign. This alternab on 
of level country and riverain depressions extends northwards to a 
broad belt of forest, which forms a fringe along the whole of ilm 
north-eastern border, and where the district nan owe towards rtr 
northern angle, widens out so as to occupy the entire breadth. 
And lastly, in the north angle itself, is a small range of low hills, 
constituting the outwork of tin great Himalayan chain The 
southern udges of the mountains m these provinces vary in then 
genual character; foi while m the Saharan pur district to tho 
west the old Srwalilc formation is piesorved in its entirety, we 
find m the eastern half of Kumaun a different state of affairs 
There the place of tho Siwaliks is taken by tho gradual slope of 
the Ebubar, a watuless tiaet formed of boulders and detritus 
from tho hills, underneath the wutoi smksio a gi eat depth, toiegam 
the surface, as^ it w r ere hy sj phonic influence, in the swamps ot 
tho Taiar, In Bijnor the two systems lduid ( for tho hills m thj 
extreme nor th ate pi acticallv an uaotorly continuation of the Siwalik 
chain separating Bahai anpur flora Uohia Dun, while furthei 
east the Dhahar characteristics aio present, though m a rnodrbcd 
form Tho bed of houldeis and gravel is heiemuch more n.uiow 
tuid lesb cloailv mui ked thamn HivnrT.il , the elope ismorcgendo, 
and the absence of water less con spumous. Ae a icsult ot tbs, 
the distinguishing features of the Tar ni to the south aio gi ncraEy 
absent. In the place of mere ton out beds, only filled by sudden 
freshets, and gradually merging into tire Taiar swamps, we find 
m Bijnor a number of perennial streams, though at the same time 
the diffusion of water is impel fort, and this probably accounts 
for the general dearth of fine timber in the fotest tract. Still tho 
northern belt is as a whole moist and fertile, with a luxuriant 
giowth of small trees and valuable grasses, and shows little of 
that denudation of the surface soil which leaves gicat patches of 
etonl oulder stre n ground u tho coun ry to the oust 
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Of the various natural divisions of the district the lull tiact 
in the extreme north ishy fat the smallest. It occupies an area of 
about 25 senate miles only, and the irhole of this is mjluded m 
the Government reserved forests. The economic aspects of the 
tract will therefore he tieated later,' in giving an account of the 
foiests and their management. As already mentioned, tho hills 
aie apparently an caster ly extension of the Siwahks, and project 
southvaide as a spur fiom the higher langes of Gaihval. They 
include tv o mam urines, which unite close to the district 
boundary, about six miles east of Hard war : ono 1 mining 
due West and tei ruinating m the Chandi peak, which rises 
to a height of 1/J2S foot above the level of tho sea, and is 
suimountod Ly a temple overlooking the valley of tho Ganges ; 
and the other loading to the south-west, separated from tho 
foimer hy the Anjan Sot, and draining on tho south into the 
Paili Kao. The hills aie little moie than rugged and barren 
locks, uncultivated and uninhabited ; but on the lower slopes 
and in the valleys tre°s are moie nnmeious and theie is a 
luxuriant giowth of bamboos, which constitute the chief source 
of revenue fiom i3u.se foists Geologically they belong to 
the upper tevtiaiy series, and compose, towaids the plains, a 
gentle noimal anticlinal arch in middle Siwalik soft sand- 
lock. This is of a very mi-aceous chaiactei, and is in a 
rapid stale of decay by weatheimg ; its consistency, however, 
vanes to a cons id viable extent, for m places it is loose and 
mooheuut, (auritig iiapnnt landslips, while ol sew hoe it has 
become so niduiutWi to icsist blasting like gi unite Further 
north, towaids the Gaibo, al bolder, the look changes into upper 
Siwalib conglomerate, the soft biown sandstone being intoi- 
stiatified with bouldcis, pm pie shales and clti}s, and here land- 
slips arc extremely common This belt is of narrow width, and 
separates the lulls of Eijnor fiom tho slaty rocks of the outer 
Himalayas proper The soil on those hills is, asa iule,very pool, 
dry and shallow, being citliei sandy 01 a stiff clay ; denudation 
is constantly going on, and tho lcproduction of tree growth is 
very slow and uncertain. At the foot of the hills, both on the 
south and north west tho soil is a good alluval deposit ow i a 
deep bed of bo riders 
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The second or foies! ciaet extends from the reserved forests 
in the level portions of the Chamli circle on the nest to those of 
Rebar on the extreme tast. The intervening space consists of 
pi lvately on ned jungle, mainly the pi opei ty of the Raja of Kashi pur 
and the Jat family of Sahanpm, and has a width ranging from 
two to ten miles. Of late ytais extensive dealings have been 
made in this area, and in a few places the cultivation is now con- 
tinuous as far as the submontane load which skins the northern 
boundary. The level in this belt sinks towaids the east or south. 
At the foot of the Cbamli hills, which rise alnuptly ftomthe plain, 
the flat country is about 950 feet alo\e the sea, and this diops to 
909 feet at Sahalgaih and to 890 feet at Najibabad oil the 
southern outskirts of the forest. Further east the level sinks to 
S5S feet at Baihapura, while beyond the Ramganga the fall is 
very much more rapid. Kalagaih on the submontane roa 1 shows 
a height of 871 feet, ami the low country only six miles to the 
south is full} 100 feet less. The suifaic of the giound, however, 
is very uneven throughout tho tiacl, for the level is broken by 
innumerable streams and wateicouisos which carrv off the diam- 
ago fiom the neighbouring hills of Garhwal, the channels of the 
larger livers having wide valleys on either sido, while the 
banks of the smallei torrents aie scored in evciy direction by 
lavines. Olherw iso the finest area, which coveis some 370 squaie 
miles and is widest m the Kajihabad purgana, is a feitile suotch 
of country, covered with trees of an inf.-iioi descuptiou or else 
spreading out into wide expanses of grass jungle Tt is no doubt 
of great, value as a pasture ground, but neaily all of it is cultur- 
al le. In the valleys tho soil is riuh and moist, while on tho 
higher levels it is, though ligbtei in texture, capable of bearing 
excellent ciops in all but the dnest seasons The suifaoe deposit 
which overlies the coarse gi a v el detritus is far deeper heie than 
in the tine Bhabai to tho east ; but on the othei hand cultivation 
is necessarily precarious by leasou of the forest, whiedt not only 
affords shelter to the numberless wild animals who prey upon the 
crops, hut also renders tho climate unhealthy and malarious in 
the extreme. Under existing ciicumstances the population is 
very scanty and the rental capacity of the laud but small : tho 
tra t is consequently 1 able to periods of d pressioi vhich occur 
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with great suddenness and take Jong to disappear. That this 
pari of the coimtiy is capable of vast economic improvement can 
hardly be doubted. The proof lies, if pi oof he nee led, in the fart 
that once the land was fully cultivated, as is evident fiomthe 
existence of ancient mango gioves, masomy wells and ruined 
buildings, sometimes extending over several miles consecutively. 
Nothing is known of these eaily inhabitants, beyond their foi~ 
tresses and sculptured relics ; but the same phenomenon appeals 
thioughout the Bha'oai m Naim Tal, as also in the lowlands of 
Gouda, Gorakhpur and Bask beneath the outer mountains of the 
Nepalese Himalayas Still, m spite of the 1 el apse, the forest tract 
is a source of considerable wealth to t,he owners The timber, poor 
as it is. nevertheless finds a ready maikct, while laige sums are 
derived from grazing dues and the sale of grass, which is used 
extensively for thatching and the manufacture of ropes, baskets 
and matting. 

To the south of the forest belt lies an open expanse of oountiy, 
which continues to the southern borders of the districts and on into 
Moradabad and the wide plains of Ro'ulkhand and Oudh. The 
surface is gently undulating and lis'-s fiom the low valleys of the 
rivers to the sandy ridges which maik the watei -partings. The 
two main divisions of the country aie those of the uplands and 
the lowlands, the former constituting aliout 64 per cent, of the 
whole. In either case the general slope of the countiy is fiom 
north to south, but both divisions consist of several fairly 
distinct tracts, each with more or less peculiar chai actor isties of 
its own. 

In the uplands there are three such belts, each running north 
and south and compiising almost parallel sti ips of countiy. The 
western uplands compiise the natuial watershed between the 
Ganges and r,he central drainage lines, extending fiomthe forests 
of Najjibabad m the north to the southern boundary of pargana 
Bashta. The tract is subdivided into thiee unequal belts by the 
Malm and Chhoiya rivers, which have cut their way through the 
high ground at some remote period. These three poitions foim 
a series of low sandy ridges running generally parallel to the 
Ganges, and separated by bi oad and level plains, which gradu- 
ally slope do vn on all b ea to the sur ouu 1 g allcj a The 
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postern extremity of these uplands is marked by the high bank of 
the Ganges, from which the land slopes gently towards the intend, 
the level surface being only biokon by the long ridges of sand. 
The latter owe thcii oiigm in many oases to the action of the 
wosteily winds, which have blown the sail 1 inland from the 
Ganges bed. Thsv arc now, howover, for tho most nart stationary, 
being bounl together by tho roots of woods and scrub ; and theis 
are but few which in years of favourable rain cannot be made to 
pioduce barley or the coarser crops. Those sandhills are to be 
found ovei lying the good soil invanous paits nf the district, 
but they are most common towards the south-west, in tho parganas 
of Chandpur and Bashta "With few exceptions, they ana cul- 
tivated , but the poverty of the soil necessitates a constant 
succession of long fallows. Elsewhere tho soil, though containing 
a co ns idea able admixture of sand, is usually a fair loam, passing 
occasionally into a stiff clay. As a whole, the western licit is 
charactenzed by spaise population, inferior tillage, and an 
inadequate vatoi supply, tho harvest being entirely dependent on 
good and seasonable rains. The drop of the country fiom north 
to south is clearly illustrated by tho rocorded levels. ThusN\ic;,d. 
iu the extreme noith, near the high bank of tho Ganges, is 8 j 5 
fees above the saa , Mandawar 784 feet, Bijnor 772 feet, Chandpur 
741 feet, and Bashta 720 feet. 

To the east of tho western water shod the countiy slopes 
gradually down into a bioad lowlymg bole wluch tia\oinos the 
whole of tho central portion of the district. It is diamod by the 
Ban, G taiga n and Kaiula rivors, all of which dew flora north to 
south, and have their ongin in the northern portion of iho tract 
This belt is in every way supaiior to tho western uplands, anl 
almost the whole of it is of good quality It possesses a soft 
friable loam soil, containing but a slight admixture of sand, wbbo 
m the depressions and along the drainage lines is found a hard 
and stiff clay. Tho country is thickly populated, highly cul- 
tivated, and practically fiee from any serious injury in time of 
drought, as means of inigation aie exceptionally abundant. 
Unprotected wells can bo dug with ease in all parts, and they aio 
supplemented by the canals from the Khoh and Gangan. The land 
m tho neighbourhood of tho Ban and its tributaries is apt to bo 
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injured m yeais of heavy ram, but as a whole, the tract is 
■superior to any other part of the district The rapid fall of the 
i ountry is fully a' mjukcd as m the western uplands. The level 
chops from S2d> feet at Akbaralad in the north to 780 feet at 
Nihtaur, 741 feet at Isurpnr, and 72S feet at Pheona near the 
southern boundary. 

Beyond the Karula to the east the country again changes in 
character, comprising a third and comparatively narrow belt 
which extends as far as the valley of the Ivhoh and Ramgauga. 
Puwn the centrCj fiom Nagjoa to the southern boundary of the 
district, iuus the watershed between the Kholi and the Gangan 
svstem, and oil the ridge the soil is sandy, though very supenoi 
to that of the western tract. Mom usually it is loam of good 
quality, gi actually merging into clay where depressions occur in 
the surface. Prom Nag-ina, 810 feet above the sea, the lev el 
diops to 763 feet at Dhampur, 727 feet at, Soohaia, and 715 feet 
at Sahaspur. Though possessing an irregular surface, tlirs belt is 
fairly lord, and i& a closely populated tract with several Luge 
towns, which have developed rapidly since the construction of 
the railway Imgatioo from wells and natural sources is 
generally plentiful, while the canal affords an additional supply. 

The uplands terminate on the east iu the high hank above 
die basin of the Khoh, ami tho aspect of the country then changes 
into a wide strot. h of low alluvial ground, extending to the 
eastern boundary of the disturb The tiact is, however, far from 
being homogeneous m , Inn at toi In the low valleys of the Khoh 
and Ramgatiga the sod r,» rich and fertile; a laige proportion 
being permanently cultivated, while the rest is subject to fluvial 
acuion The Jchadirs of these i ivers closely lesemble one anothci, 
having in oithsr case two levels, bnt the lower kluuhr of the 
Kamgunga us far moie liable to change than that of the Ivhoh, 
anti though the deposit of the former river is the moie fertile, the 
deterioration liable to iosuU from heavy floods is greatei. 
Bttween these two rivers lies an extensive raised tiact stretching 
southwards from the forests of the north Here tho soil is light 
and uneven, water is at a considerable distance from the surface, 
the population is scanty, and the climate unhealthy. In spite 
of theso hsulvantagei excell ut crops of all kinds are obtained 
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so long a« the lainfall is seasonable and heavy. Beyond the Ram- 
ganga again the land rises, and the soil, more or less alluvial m 
character, consists largely of excellent loam and clay. On the 
east lie the forests of Rebar, and here the country hears a closer 
resemblance to the Tarai of the Kami Tal district, the climate 
being very malarious, resulting in heavy mortality among men 
and cattle during wet years. In the neighbourhood of tJie foicst 
the villages arc always precarious, but to the south the culti- 
vation is considerable and attains a high standard ; the superior 
crops are extensively grown, water is within reach of the sur- 
face, the population is fairly dense, and as a mle xents run high. 
The country east of the Khoh falls to the south with a slope 
very similar to that of the upland hangar. Barhapura on the 
forest edge stands at a height of 858 feet above the sea, while 
Afzalgarh is but 753 feet, and Sherkot, m the Khoh valley, 
only 724 feet. 

There remains the low fringe of khachr along the Ganges 
to the west. This gcnorally resembles the lowlands that skirt the 
mers of the interior, the low flats which adjoin the stieara 
itself beiug purely alluvial in character, while above them uses 
a terrace of higher giound extending inland as far as the chain 
of stagnant morasses lying imme Irately under the hangar cliff. 
But the khadir m this district, at any rate in the southern pai- 
gauas, is of a very poor description anl no whit better than that 
on the opposite bank in Muzaffarnagar and Meerut. Its econo- 
mic history has been much the same. Less than a century ago 
the tract was the haunt of tigers and even occasional herds of 
wild elephants. Much of it was reclaimed and the bottomless 
mud of the swamps, in which within the memory of man an 
elephant w r as engulfed, was converted into i ich riccfields. Then 
came a series of "wet years and saturation made its appearance the 
cultivators left their holdings, and the fields relapsed into grass 
jungle; and the climax was reached when the inhabitants fled en 
manse during the great scare of 1894, caused by the expectation 
of a disastrous, flood from the bn airing of the embankment which 
held up the Gohna lake in the hills of Gaihwal. Since that timo 
there has been some sk’ght -veovory but the tract reraa-'na in the 
h ghost ogroe precuneus Hie aspect of t le U udir \anes in 
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different portions of its length, In Najibabad to the noith it is a 
narrow and almost insignificant strip , but in pargana Mandawar 
it widens out into a fairly level tract of alluvial loam and clay, 
capable of bearing good ciops m favourable years, but always 
liable to inundation. Heie the eastward tendency of the river 
has desti oyed several large villages, and che fei tile ground has 
in many cases been transformed into barren Band, and further 
inland saturation has been caused by the floods and the whole 
tiact is m an advanced stage of deterioration. In Bijuor the 
khadvr proper is a narrow belt, consisting mainly of sand and tam- 
arisk jungle, which shelters numerous wild animals , but abo\ e 
the present flood bank is a level and prosperous stretch of countiy 
m a high state of cultivation and producing the superior crops 
in abundance Fuither south, m the Daianagar paigana, the 
high bank approaches close to the stream, and below the steep 
bluff is a very narrow" strip of mfenoi clay and sand, seldom 
cultivated and producing little but thatching grass In Bashta, 
however, the high bank recedes inland, leaving two broad belts 
of upper and lower khadir, m either case swampy, fovensh, liable 
t-o damage by floods or saturation, and with bad w r ater m the 
village wells. Both cultivation and population have gr< atly 
declined of late years, necessitating large reductions of revenue, 
and the tract is the most backward and precanous portion of the 
entire district. 

As the whole country to the south of the hills and tho low 
Bhabar at their base consists of riverain alluvium of varying age, 
it necessarily follows that the composition of the soil is more or 
less uniform. The variations in its character appear to depend 
solely on the level, and the district affoids no excoption to the 
general rule prevailing thioughout the Gangetie plain. On the 
higher giound the soil is light and sandy, often pure sand j on the 
level stretches it is a mixture of sand and clay in varying pio- 
poitions, classified geneiically as loam; and in the low country 
and the depressions of the uplands the sand disappears, leaving 
nothing but a stiff argillaceous clay. The more recent deposits 
left behind them by the rivers when the waters recede after the 
annual floods differ with the nature of the inundation: a strong 
current will carry away all 1 ut the heaner particles of sand, 
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vlule a stream of hes violence is beneficial in its action, as th' 
mud soldo-! ge’Hlv, with the result that! the flooded giound i-, 
cowiel w’th a futile layer of the richest loam The nntuial 
soils fall xuio four main divisions, which me, and fiom Inn 
immemorial has o been, fully recognised hy the people The fhxfc 
of these is hh v r or sandy soil, m which the propo.tion oi loam is 
extremely small: it is naturally of a very inferior descnpsion, 
find only produces indifferent crops of the coarsei giams Next 
comes bh iw-binvai, or sandy loam, m which sand stud picdomnniks ; 
Iks is far suponoi to meie bhu yielding fair crops of wherd, 
bariej nub sugar cans. The true loam is haie known as suwu a 
t i ai equivalent to tho run sL of the noi thorn Poab and the 
t 7 am at of othei parts Its very name denotes its exception'll 
futility, and m appearance it is a light and fuaMe soil ; h >, 
capable of producing every kind of crop, 1 ,ut is usually reserved for 
the mote valualdc staples, its fci till by bring enhanced b) aimed 
all the available supply of ivatar and manure Clay, known 1 i 
the common name of matiyar, is highly proluctive in seasons ot 
suitable moistuio, hut in timoa of (bought it becomes so si ! f: u 
to be quite unworkable It is so am with all vatic ties of crn t x, 
but the gioat<r portion is devoted to rico cultivation. At tho 
last settlement 51 0 pcx‘ cent, of the land was classed as .vf ivu!, tbo 
highest proportions in individual parganas lieing <_>( t 55 pei <*i it 
in Xlhampui, 0! J7 per cent, in Jjarhapura, and 00 70 pei uni. m 
Nihtaur , and the lowest 28 9 per cent imJ3a.dita, C(> <S1 pu m L 
ill DaianagcU, and OS -1 pei cent inOhandpiy^ Themoriyuraitu 
averaged 20 Spot cant ; but the distribution is veryunr uni, 1 singing 
from 54 per e. nt. m Chanel pur to 42 , 07__jfvrVoni, in Af, alg* ih. 
The pioportion is also high in tho central and eastolffiKuplnnds, 
and very low in all tho western parganas. Of the sandy fch1»^h, - 
<tcnua t accounted foi 10 2 per cent., and bhn r for 10 7 jioi cent r l ho 
foimer is most picvalont- in Bashia, whciu if roaches over 24 pm 
( ant , an 1 the latter in Dai anagai, where nemly 25 pei coni of 
the aioa consists of sand , oust of the Kami a the amounts mo 
quite ins ignifii ant, and there is no true bhur in the north and ea t 
of the district. The small remaining aiea, 4 per cent, ix 
included in a special class kno vn as baru. This j s the highly man- 
ured lanl tho 'mnuxri do v'c" ~ty of the v’llnge e'te for i h h 
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special sates were adopted; it corresponds to tho ganhan or 
gomd o£ other districts, and is only used for the cultivation o£ 
special crops, such as opium and vegetables 

The distribution of the various sods is vary intimately con- 
nected with the drainage system of tho district, for tha rivers have 
a marked influence upon the land on then banks These nvexs, 
w nich ai e exceedingly numerous, belong to sever al systems or i at her 
to several subdivisions of the same system, as all the suiface tliain- 
ago ultimatelj finds its way thiough the various channels into the 
Ganges On the whole, the natural lines of diainag^ seive their 
pen pose ad mil ably, and tha lapid slope of tha eountiy from noGh 
to south effectually prevents any seiious intei reran ce There a e, 
however, a few places wheie the diainago is imps 1 ecl, but s ich 
obstructions are nearly always attributable to the action of tha 
m ers themselves. Thus sei les of small swamps and mar sites ai e to 
be found wheie the Ganges, Khoh and Jlamgauga have abandouel 
their old channels, though m most eases the defect could be remedied 
by a simple system of drainage cuts in the respective rivers. Tho 
stamps of the Ganges hh'uUr owe their origin to the same cause, 
but being extensive and continuous, it is piolable that more elabo- 
rate moasures would be required In the low central uplands theie 
is some danger of flooding along the Bun and its numei ous channels 
m years of heavy rainfall, owing to the silting up of the bed an! 
m some cases to temporary in igation dams. The crops m the imme- 
diate vicinity of the stream arc in con sequence precarious, but at Go 
same time the higher lauds remain so moist that in ordinal y yeais 
no m igation is required, and it is doubtful whether any mea- 
suies taken for the relief of tbs low gi ouud, such as the deepening 
of the channel or tho prohibition of embankments, would com- 
pensate for the injury that would m all probability be done by 
depriving the moie fortile uplands. 

The Ganges is only a river of this district in the sense that 
it forms the western boundary. It first touches Btjnor in the 
extreme north, close to its point of exit from the hills above 
Hardwar. Thence it flows southwards in a wide bed of 
boulders, the volume of the stream being gieatly diminished 
by reason of the Ganges canal, which takes off at Mayapur on 
tho right bank A short distance below this place the bed 
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becomes sandy, and the alluvial deposit left by the annual floods 
makes its appearance on its banks , but the channel is compara- 
tively shallow, and the river is not navigable till it leaches the 
vicinity of Nagal in paigana Najibabad. There it takes a wide 
sweep towards the south-east, maintaining this direction for 
several miles beyond theBalawali i ail way bridge, the onl3 r perma- 
nent stiucturo over the liver in this district. The Ganges bends 
southwards again at Banuwala in paigana Mandawar, and 
continues m a southerly or soubh-eastei ly com so till it leaves the 
district at Kamharia, in the extiemc south-west corner of 
pargaua Bashta. In this poition of its length the channel varies 
fiom time to time, its present toudemy being to shift eastwards, 
to the groat detriment of the Bijnoi kltwhi\ a« alroady mentioned. 
The level of the bank falls from l > 7 t) feet in the north to 6^7 
feet in the souLh, so that the average fall is about 3 *S feet to the 
mile. The liver is but little used as a highway, though it sou os 
a useful purpose in canying down the produce of the foiests: 
there arc no plains of importance on its banks, with pci haps the 
exception of Daranagar, which stands on the raised cliff of the 
upland tract. 

The Ganges recaives the waters of several tributaries during 
its course along the borders of the district, but few are of any 
importance Those in the extreme north are mere mountain 
to i rents, of insignificant dimensions during the summer, but 
swelling into a boisterous rush of turbid watei in the rains. 
The first is the Paili Rao, which drains a la: go area in the 
mountains of Garhwal and m this distiicfc skirts the Chandi 
hills, falling mto the Gauges some two miles below Sham pur. 
Its deeply worn banks and channel, the enormous bouldeis it has 
carried down, and tho huge luces whose torn and mangled trunks 
line the cold weather bed, hear testimony to the violence of tho 
current during the rains. Parallel to the Paili Rao, some four 
miles to the south-west, flows the Rawasan, which enters the 
district at Laldhang on the submontane 10 ad. This is a much 
less furious torrent and contains a largei supply throughout the 
year, being frequently used for irrigation, in the upper part of its 
course. Of a similar character is the Kotawali, sometimes called 
merely by the generic term of Rao fc 3 ass s to th so t of t 0 
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foiest tiact, past the old fort of Saiyidbhura, and joins the 
Ganges at Asafgaih, though that castle has long been swept away 
by the action of the stream The nest tributary is a small 
drainage channel m patgana Mandawar, known as the Lahpi. 
This has its origin at Saif pur Khaddar, where it cariies off the 
surface water fioni the uplands, and thence passes southwards 
underneath the high bank till it widens out into the broad marsh 
known as the Raoliy/uJ, shoitly afterwards discharging into the 
Ganges. The stream was prol ably at fiist a mere backwater 
of the river, and in yeais of high flood receives much of the 
oterflow from the Ganges in the north of the pargana; this 
action has been attended with much damage to the lowlands, as 
saturation has set in, and the feitile rice fields have been 
rendered sterile by the saline deposit known as / eh. 

A far move important tributary is the Malin, a pcientiial 
river of somo magnitude It rises in the hills ofGarhwal, 
entering this district in the noith of pargana fsajibalad, a short 
distance to the east of Haldukhafca on the submontane road. At 
this point the stieam flows in three distinct channels, that on the 
west being known as the Katnal, and that on the east as the 
Riwari. These rejoin the main stieam aftei a course of several 
miles through the forest tiact, the former effecting the junction 
close to Sahaupur, and the lattei near Bhogpui above KAjibabad. 
About three miles beyond the ronfiueive the Malm enters 
pargana Knatpui, flowing parallel to the railway on its lioithem 
side. Just as it approaches the bonndaiy of Mandawar, it bends 
south to doss the railway, aftei having leceived on its light 
hank the v aters of the Laklrarhau, a small stream tvhieh i lses in 
the forests of Najibal ad. The Lakharban itself is fod by sovoral 
tributary drainage channels, of which the chief is Lhe Sukha nctla. 
Close to the railway crossing, about two miles below the junction 
with the Lakharhau, another small stieam falls in the Malm near 
the village of Baiampur. This is known as the Katra nabt, and 
rises near Kashirampur in pargana Najibabad, thence flowing 
in an irregular course towards the south-west ; just beforo its 
junction it is fed by an insignificant channel known as the 
Bhera. In the remaining portion of its couise through the 
parganas of Kiiatjur a d Bijnor the Malm roce ves no other 
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tributaries, excepting a large ravine whh h joins tha liver on the 
left bank some two miles to the BOith-west of Kiiatpui. The 
confluence is ith tlm Ganges takes place at iJaoll on the Lordeis 
of the Bijnor and Maudawai paiganns, Throughout its course 
the river Sons m a broad and shallow valley, and except on the 
noithem Loiders of the di&lnct, uheio the action of the nvor is 
often destructive, tho cultivation on its banks is perhaps tha 
finest iu the district The actual liver bed is well defined, and 
within its limits the channel shifts from side to side under the 
action of the annual floods. A few ravines to be found in pai gana 
Bijnor, but apart from these, the banks of tha deep bed arc* no 
longer affected by the action of the river, and the whole valley is 
a continuous stretch of stable cultivation. The Malin is a uvnr 
of some historical interest It has been tentatively idouiiflod 
with the Esmesus mentionod about 300 B C by the Cheek 
ambassador Alegasthunos ; while sum * 250 years later the poet 
Kalidasa immortalized tho stream m his famous diama of 
Sakuntala. It was hsie that the king Du>hjanta puisinnl au 
antelope to its refuge in tho shrine of a hermit, aud in tho 
forests on tho river bank the monarch first beheld his fuuno 
quean h 

Below its junction with the ilolin, the Ganges roc .eves in 
this distil jt hut one othci tributaty of imnoLtunco This is 
the Chhoiya a drainage channel of consiiloiaMo length, which 
is dry for tho gieator part of the year It takes its nso in 
pargana Najibnbad, in the village of Samijuu, some thioo mil s 
west of the tahsil headquarters. Theucc it flows m a. south- 
wcbtojly (luection, skirting tho southern boundary of tho par- 
gana, aril alterwaids separating' Khatpur from Akluvabad. It 
tnen ciosies tho centre of paigana Bijnor, afkiwai Is Burning tho 
boundary of Daranagar for some miles, and subsequently ciuvits- 
iijg the western portion of the latter as far as its junction with 
the Ganges some two miles below Jahanabad. Eoi tho greater 
part of its course the laud on tho banks of tho Ohhoiya possesses 
a fertile clay soil, but m paigana Kiratpur and elsewhere ravines 
appear and the soil is diy and sandy Tho only affluent of tho 

* A tnnsVt _ n of ^hc p*ny to he fonn ' ’n t’c tto kd 1* M r W J 
1799 VI hco alao Cana n ad a \n at C oogmp y f In a I 
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Ghhoiya is an insignificant stream known variously as the 
Paodhoi or Khalia, which diains a few villages in the vest of 
Akbaiabad and joins tho mainstream at Padla. There is another 
Paodhoi on the opposite hank, which has a course of some two 
miles and flows into the Chhoiya near Memon in pargana 
Kir at pur. 

All the remaining rivers of the district are ultimately 
tributaries of the Eamganga. Several of them effect then 
junction with that river within the limits of this didnet, lut 
those dunning the central upland tract pass southwards into 
Moiadubad and foim a subsidiary system of their oivn. The 
first of these, beginning fiom the voet, is the Ban, a small hut 
perennial stream, '.vhich effects the drainage of a consideiable area 
It originates in pargaca Akbaial ad, where three or four small 
watercourses unite and assume a definite channel. After divid- 
ing die paigana into two almost equal parts, the Pan tiaveises 
the eouth-wcsfein extiemity of Nagma, and then roughly follows 
the 1 oundaiios of Bijiior and Daianagar on the west and Ehlitaiu 
on the oast. A second channel, sometimes distinguished by the 
name of Banra, takes a parallel course a short dislanoc to the 
east, the two uniting in the south of Nihtaui, On leaving that 
paxgana the river then flows through the centre of paigara 
Burbpur, and enters Moiadabad near the village of Marahat, 
subsequently joining the Gangan in the Amioha tahsil The Ban 
tlow r s in a well-defined bed, from which it seldom w T anders; but 
as a great part of its couise traverses a lowlyiug tiact of coun- 
try, the ii\er is apt to overflow its banks and do some damage 
by inundating tho lands on either side in places siL has accumu- 
lated m the channel, anti elsewhere the stream is obstructed !v 
embankments made foi irrigation purposes. Though of insig- 
nificant dimensions in the hot and cold seasons, it swells dm my 

' O 

the rains into a ton ent which is not only difficult, but dangerous 
to cross. Bridges have, however, been built over the river on 
all the principal loads. 

The next river ia the Gangan, which flows fiom north to 
south through the centre of the district. It rises in the forests 
of Najihabad near the northern confines of the district, and flows 
in a south weBt 1} course as far ne tho boundary of the pargans 
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It then becomes a peienuial stream, passing in a southerly direc- 
tion through Akharahad and Nagma; it afterwards forms the 
boundary between Nihtaur and Dhampur, thence flowing; 
through the north-east corner of Bnthpui ami filially traversing 
the south of Seohara before its entiy into Moradabad, Tho 
river has an extremely tortuous course, its total length within the 
district bemc: do miles with a mean fall of four feet to the mile. 
The bed is well define 1 and deep throughout, and consequently 
it is seldom directly used for irrigation purposes, although the 
river is of considerable valuj m supplying a system of canals. 
Ov\ mg to the depth at which the channel lies below the suiface 
of the country the Gangau has but little influence on the Ian d 
in its neigh bom hood, and has seldom been known to ovt'iflmv 
Its banks; at tho same time it veiy efficiently performs Its duty 
as adiamago channel 

The Gang an is fed by several tiibutaiics, one oi two of 
which aie of oonsidoiahlo importance The fiist of th> se is tlie 
Katheni, which tiscs m Najibabad noai tho old foifc of JMoidhaj, 
and joins the Gangau on the light bank close to tho patgano 
boundary. Tho second is the Pilkhala, an lusigmficaut sit can 
which at first separates Naqibabatl from Baihapuj a and thou 
flow’s along the noi th-wostern bordeis of Nagma to join tho 
river at Noqipui Bamnauli It is crossol by a budge ou the 
railway at tho village of Mirznpiu Tho Gangau has no other 
tributaries worthy of note in this district, but m Aloradabul it 
receives the combined waters of the X.iu ula and Ekia. The 
former is a stream of much the same si/e as tha Ban, and has its 
origin a few hundre 1 yards to the west of tho Nagma i ail a ay 
station. After flowing through the paiganas of Nagina and 
Dhampur at a very short distauce to the east of tho Gangau, d 
becomes for a few miles the fionticr between Burhpur and 
Seohara ; then turning towards tho south-ease through tho latter 
pargana, it leaves tho district at the village of Kiwar. Close to 
Its exit n is joined by tho Ekia, which rises to the noith 
of Dhampur and maintains a southerly comae throughout its 
length. The Elcra is fed by an insignificant stream known as 
the Balial, which rises near Seohaia, while there is a second Ekia 
which has 't« source ncai Alauddinpur in parginn Dhampur and 
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falls into the Karula near Kindra, The Karula is a useiul 
drainage channel, and is also employed extensively for irrigation 
puiposos, while the Ekra contains very little water except din ing 
the rains. 

The next important river is the Khoh ; which rises in the hills 
of Garhwal aud enteis this district in the extreme north in the 
pargana Barhapura, at the point wdieie the railway to Kotdvaia 
mosses the submontane road. Passing southwards, the Khoh is 
joined at Jahanabad on its right bank by the Sukhrao, a hill 
torrent of considei able size, and thence it continues to the west- 
ern boundaiy of Baihapura, separating that paigana fiota 
Nagina on the west. It afterwards turns slightly to the south- 
east, traversing paigana Dhampm, and eventually fail mg' into 
the Eamganga near Eafatpiu, in the southern angle of AtVal- 
garh, after a course of about 8-5 miles thiough this distuct. 
The Khoh is a liver of veiy considerable dimensions, lut as a 
large proportion of us water is drawn off into a canal as high up 
as Jahanabad, the stream only attains the depths of a few feet 
during the dry weather, and the bottom being genei ally £hm, it 
is fordable in most places. After heavy rain it swells into a 
mighty ton ent; but having a very wide bed its waters are quickly 
carried onwards, and the flood is of shot duration Though the 
channel is subject to constaut changes, the variations are seldom 
extensive, and the laud subject to fluvial action foimsbut a small 
portion of the wide valley The deposit brought down by the river 
is of a very inferioi chaiacter, consisting mainly of sand • the culti- 
vation in the alluviallands is of a poor description, and is genei - 
ally carried on by tenants lesiding in the upper Math?. The 
Khoh receives no tributaries of any importance on its right 
bank besides the Sukhrao, though mention may peihape be made 
of a small stream known as the Paodhoi, a name given to several 
watercourses of a siimlai nature in this district, which rises 
to the north of Kagma and flows past that town on the east, 
eventually joining the river at Ahmadnagar Gorwa in paigana 
Dhampur. On the opposite or left bank, however, it is joined 
by a number of small tributaries, many of which carried down 
the drainage from the outer hills and traverse the foiest country 
in the north of Barhapu’'a One of the largest -s the Sam h 
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which joins vhe Khoh shortly after its entry into this district, 
and then come many torrents, known goneiioally by the namo 
of Sot and distinguished from one another by that of some 
village through which each passes. Three of these toaents 
mute just to the south of Barhapura, and the combined stieam, 
which contains a perennial flov of water, is known, as the Uni. 
This flows in a somewhat variable comse to join the Khoh near 
Islamabad on the road fi om Barhapura to Kagma • it doss 
considerable damage to the villages in its path, and most of the 
cultivated estates adjoining the stream aie iioated as alluvial 
maJuds. Several othei small watcicomsis pass into thy Khoh 
in pargana Dhampur, the last being known as the Smghai, vth oh 
has a shoib couiso thiough tha lowlands t«i the wot of the 
Ramganga and effects its junction vvnh tha Khoh close to tho 
confluence of the two great livois. 

Thu Ramganga is a mountain-fed stream which liscs m tho 
upper ranges of Garhw&l, and enters tins distnet after a long 
course through the hill count) y, near tho village of Kalagarh on 
the submontane road. On that point it is already a considuablo 
river, liable in tho rainy season to heavy floods which cause 
sudden and extensive changes m its bed, senously affecting tho 
villages in the lowlands of the valley. The channel itself is 
wide and deep, and owing to numeious quicksands the stream 
is only fordable in dry weather at a few recognised places. At 
first it flows almost due west, separating B&ihapuia from Afsal- 
gaih, but near Petnpun in the former pargana it tutus soulhuatds 
into Afzalgaih, again meeting the boundary at Allah] mi 
Mubarak. Prom that point it roughly follows tho western 
borders of Dhampur and Seohara, and finally passes muo 
Morad&bad near Sheikhpur Khaidar in the latter paigami. Tho 
river is not navigable, but is omployed duimg the rams for 
floating down large quantities of timber. 

The chief tributary of the Ramganga on its right or western 
bank is the Khoh, which has been alicady described. It also 
receives one or two small tonents iu pargana Barhapura, and 
close to its exit from the district it is fed by an insignificant 
stream which rises near Seohaia and is known as the Dungraiya 
na la,. Its eastern affluents, on the other hand- are of eonenfeml la 
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m/e, and drain the greater portion of Afzalgarh. They are 
mainly ram torrents, swollen and impetuous for some three 
months of the year, and at other times dry beds of sand. The 
fn&t is the Dhara, which rises in the outer hills and enters the 
district at Dirammandi on the submontane road, and flows 
nest wards to unite with the Jiamganga near Afzalgarh, Next 
conies the Hamuli, which has a similar origin, and flows in a 
wide bed through the centre of the pargana in a south- tvesteily 
direction, effecting its junction with the larger river just within 
the confines of pargana Bhampur. A third is the Pili, which 
rises m the reserved forests of Rehar, and passes close to the 
town, of that name, following a course almost parallel to that of 
the Eanaili, and joining the Ramganga at Kafatpur, a short 
distance above the confluence with the Khoh. This stream 
c allies a small volume of water all tbs year round, being fed by 
perpetual springs; its bed is deep and. well defined, so that it 
affects but little the villages on its banks. Lastly comes the 
Phika. another hill stieam which for many miles forms the 
1 onndaiy of the district, although in several places it passes 
into Naim Tal. It entcis Afzalgaih for tiro last time in the 
extreme south of the paigana, and poms its wateis into the 
Ramganga on the borders of the Moradahad district. The Phika 
is fed by one or two small streams, of which the most important 
is the Kotirao, rising m the hills and taking its name from a 
village on the submontane road; it passes through the Rehar 
forests for several miles, uniting with the larger river near 
Nabigarh, The others a v, mere drainage channels from the forests, 
such as tho Khalia and the .Tabula. 

The numerous streams and tho rapid slope of the country 
naturally militates against the formation of any large lakes. It 
is only m the kharlir of tiro Ganges, and to a less extent in the 
central uplands, that anj considerable reservoirs of water or 
depressions which collect the surface cl i am age can be found, and 
elsewhere they aie practically non-existent. Of the Uiadvr 
stamps the first to be noticed is one in pargana Najibabad, 
known as the Jhilmila jhil, which covers a considerable area m 
the low country to the north o£ the confluence of the Rawasan 
aud G iVigos This lies in the f~ - est true anl Is oonexjuently 
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of little importance. The next is known as the Ilaoli jhll, and 
is the largest m the district. As has already been mentioned, 
this swamp lies underneath the uplands in pargana Mandawar, 
where the waters of the Lahpi widen out into a lake covering 
some 2,500 aoros m the villages to the north of Kaoli, the 
overflow passing into the Malm close to its junction with the 
Ganges, In former days the banks of this lake were extensively 
cultivated with the fine rice known as munji, but of late years 
the waters have risen owing to the overflow of the Ganges in the 
countiy further to the north, so that the soil has become saturated 
and the rice aiea has greatly contracted. Another line of 
swamps is to be found in the southern Jchadir, skirting the high 
bank in pargana Bashta. These, too, are j&ther injurious than 
otherwise in their effects, as a succession of wet years causes 
the waters to rise and hastens deterioration in a mo^t precarious 
tiact. Hone of the upland jhils calls for any special mention. 
In the Akbarabal and Kiiatpur pargana? there are several large 
depressions of considerable value for luigation purposes and for 
the growth of lice, one of the chief being that to the east of 
KIratpur itself, Similarly in pargana Nagma there is a number 
of small ponds, but the only one deserving notice is that at 
Bauwaripur on the road to Bijnoi j and in the Bijnor pargana 
practically the only ;jhil is that near Baiauld in the extreme 
north-east corner. Pargana Nihtaur contains several insignifi- 
cant depressions, while m Dhampur there are a few large tanks 
in the upland portion alone, as for example thoso at Pipalsana, 
Jamalpur and Hindi u, wdiich are extensively employed for 
iirigating the land in their neighboui hood. So, too, in Stohara 
there are several shallow jhih, the principal being those at 
Mahupuia, Dehra and ’Wazirpur. 

The district contains a very laige area of waste land, if 
under this head be included both that returned as cultuiable 
waste and that classified as barren, these together amounting to 
42 6 per cent, of the whole. Under these categories, however, 
comes an extensive area which should not properly be so 
described, inasmuch as they comprise not only forest land and 
gloves, but current fallow, which is necessarily very large in the 
prose nee of so much Hugarcaue cultivat'on Taking the barren 
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area alone, we find that for the five years ending m 1906 it 
averaged 128,559 acres or 11-2 per cent, of the whole district ; 
buc this again requires some qualification. Ho loss than 43*7 
per cent is cowered with water, either by rivers and canals or by 
lakes and ponds, and an additional 31 7 pei cent, is occupied by 
village sites, buildings, loads ami the like. This haves only 
31,666 acres or 2 8 pei cent, of the entiie district as actually unfit 
for cultivation The propoition is indeed extiemely small, 
though it is probable that much of such land diffois but little, if 
at all, from much of that rtcorded as culturable waste. In. most 
parganas the area is quite insignificant, and large expanses cf 
barren land are only to be found m those tracts which border on 
the Ganges and the other great rivers, the banks of which are 
lined by stretches of sterile sand. One-fifth of the whole 
amount is confined to pargana Mandawar, and next to this come 
Dhampur, Xaji.baiwi, Afzalgarh and Paianagai, in each of 
-which somewhat similar conditions pievail. There is a certain 
amount of actually barren sand m the high uplands of the 
western paiganas, but in the central tract the umultuiable area 
is extiemely small, and in Hihtaui, C’handpur and Buihpur it 
does not exceed two hundred acics in any case. The looseness 
of the classification is clearly illustiatod by the fact that of late 
yeais there has been alaigc decrease m the barren aica owing to 
the extension of cultivation— a result which would have been 
impossible had the land so described been really unfit for tillage 
In 1S05 it amounted to uo less than 64,800 acres, and even in 
1895 the area recorded undei this head was 51 1% acres 

The forests of Bijnoi fall into two main divisions, the one 
comprising the Government reserves, and the other tho^e which 
are owned by private zammdcu s The foiniei have a total 
area of 63,884 acres, of which 45,802 a res heUng to paigaia 
Hajibabad and the remaindei to APialgaih. The Afzalgaih 
forests, together wiih the adjoining tiact of Garhibulehand in the 
Haim Tal district, form pait of theGaihval forest division, while 
those of Najibabad arc included in the Ganges division, boTi 
being comprised in the western ciicle of the United Provinces. 
A small portion of the Hajibabad forests, however, is not undei 
the gemont of the Fo est iepartmen'- but is Bt'll cont oil A 
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bj the collector of the district, This cun'juisoa mi mva of 3, SIS 
acres iu pargana Najibabad, and goes by olio name of flic Amsot 
and Mohsnwah. lessrvcs. This ukvi is of smJI economic value, 
and is worked on a system of leases to conti actors. 

The forests of tho (.ranges division in pa.gana Xapbabal 
cover an area of 11,9.S 1 a„ro^., including the Church inugo of 
33,931 ames; the islands iff the Ganges, ;5,5SS acus m extent, 
aril a small portion m the extreme noi *b, known as the Hazai u 
block of the Ghon range, with an area of 2, Abo acres, ITa^Uo, 
is divided into two compartments, in one of whiih the sox] 
is hilly, with a northerly aspect and stony and sandy soil, 
o\erlying a deep bod of boulders, while finthei w^st the surface 
is nearly flat, though biokon by l a vines, and the soil is a diy 
and shallow layer of sand. In the foimoi the mop consists 
mainly of set? ( iihore-J reboot to), but the trevs are at piescul young 
and of small giowth; there is also an tvbun lance of bamboos, 
which constitutes the most valuable product of those forests 
In the western compartment miscellaneous species of all ages 
aie to be found, with a small proportion of young t> al. The soil 
is very similar m the Ganges islands, but a large area is Hooded 
auuually by the river and bare of fcroo-gr owth j m other cases 
the islands are well woolod with bhiHlvnii (Dalb&wjia msdoo), 
hhair (AcJct'J, calaehu), and other species. The Chain! i range 
is subdivided into kve blocks, of which those known as Ohundi, 
Shampur and Khaia together occupy 19,54-1 acres and include 
the hilly area, with a shallow soil of sand or clay, frequently 
exposing the undenting sandstone Hole thcic is liltlo repro- 
duction, and much of the ground is bare or only holds * poor 
scrub growth. There is a fail piopoillou of young sal iu the 
north, but the quality is poor, while m the ravines some good 
patches of sJdsha/m are to bo found, and m many places thuo 
is a luxuriant growth of valuable bamboos. In the remaining 
blocks, known as Paili and Nalonwab. the ground is for the 
most part flat, and the soil is a deep deposit of sandy alluvium. 
Along the Paili river there is a- fair growth of young shibham 
and hhavr, but elsewhere the forest consi&ts mainly of mixed 
trees of no importance, bamboo thickets, tangled scrub, and 
open gTasa plains 
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These foiests have come gradually undei the management of 
the Forest department m much the same manner as those of 
K a maun and Gaihwal. At ihst they were worked on a simple 
system ol contracts and leases, with tho lesull that much loss was 
caused to Government both in money and in damage clone to the 
finest estate. In 1853 the old leases wore bought up and the 
tract taken unclor ctiioct management, Chaiuli being entrusted to 
tlio collector of Bijnor, In 1867 an area of 30,000 acres was 
leased to the canal foundry and workshops at Koorkea for tha 
supply of fujl and ehaicoal, the remainder being managed by 
oho collector, as before, and given in annual leases to various 
r onti actors on behalf of the Forest d rpurtment It was not till 
liT'J that the forests of the Gaihwal division were reserved, while 
Chandi was male over to the departmental olfioeis in 1880 and 
1882 * Since that time the forests have improved, but many 
yoais must elapse before they are capable of producing timber of 
max kc call 3 value A woi king -plan was drawn up by Mr. 37. B. 
Biyant in 180-5 foi a paiod of 30 years, but according to this no 
regular fellings are prescribed for the Chandi oircle, except in 
the L.asa of bam-mes Tim object of reservation is to ensure 
reproduction by imam of closing the forests to grazing and 
establishing fire prediction, The meavm-e has been successful 
in the northern half of the range, as the sal tree has established 
Itself ovei a large area, and the tiact goneially has become 
covered witn jungle Th- ■ southern poifion is still open to 
grazing, and a consider a! da sum is derived from this source, 
laige heads of rattle l omit. ng hitliei from Bijnor and Sahaian- 
pui. The bamboo areas are cut over every other year, while 
other sources of Income consist m diy wood for fuel and hkahar 
grass, which arc expo mod annually. The southern and western 
portion, in which grazing is allowed, is not protected against 
in e, but m the north there is a regular system of fae lines, which 
has been gradually introduced since 1888, The chief markets 
for forest produce are those of Hardwar and iNajibabad, both of 
which have the advantage of lailway communication. The Hazara 
block of the Gohn range is worked on a system of improvement 
fillings, to take place once in t.venty years-, while in tho Ganges 
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islands clean coppice felling * are prescribed to the extent of 65 
aues annually. The forests throughout this district are fiee 
from rights, but in 3696 a concession of occupancy was granted 
a! a nominal rent to the servants of the three temples situated 
on the heights opposite Hard war. For administrative purposes 
GhnnAi forms a separate iange, while Hazara and the islands 
are include 1 m the Cohri , the former is in the chaige of a 
foiostei and five forest guards The head quarters of the range is 
at Pcaili, wheio thete is a foiest lest-hcuse. 

The R< har leserved forest is situated m the north-east 
coiner of paigana Afzaigarh, and like the adjacent forests in the 
plains poifc'on of the JN'ami Tal district is woiked on a different 
system fiom that of the hid ti acts ol the G&rhwal division. 
Foimeily the arot was manage l by the collector of Bijnoi, and 
was leased out to the eremw ndars, whose cultivation lay m the 
\icimty, dues being exacted on vaiious ai ticks of forest pioduce. 
In 1SG2 Rehar was formally deolaie l Government property, but 
appatently the forest was not uonsideied valuable, as m the 
following year it was include 1 in wa te lands, and advertised for 
sa’e under the waste land rules It was again, however, set 
aside as Government forest in 1S65, and its sa'e prohibited, the 
tiact being united with Chatidi to form the Bijnor forest division - 
while in 187D it was declare 1 resorved forest and handed ovei to 
tlie departmental aulhoi kiosk "When taken ovor, the foiLSt 
contained but little good timber, and at first it was morcly 
pi effected, the exports consisting only of diy tiees and minor 
pi educe. Ill 1838 a working-plan Heating the forest by the 
method of coppice undei standards was sanctioned for five years, 
but it. was found impossible to woi k up to the provisions of the 
plan, owing to tin. difficulty of extending operations to be 
carried out by purchasers over so largo an aiea aud of disposing 
of the pioduoe In 1S9> Rehar was mcoiporated with Garlnhul- 
chand in Naini Tal, and a single woi king-plan was drawn up 
by Mr. Biyant, prewnibnig improvement fellings spread ovoi a 
period of twenty yearn. The forest is greatly superior in quality 
to that of Chundi, half of the aioa being covered by sal of a 

* Nutifti -tKitti No. 147* 1 ol 21 bl Futuudry 1879, No 100 ol loth, July 
i8&6 Till No 4 Hi 8 J Apr ' twx 
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high class, while the rest; is either open grass plains or occupied 
by sal poles and trees of miscellaneous species. The total area 
of the forest as originally reserved was 16,044 acres, but to this 
an addition was made o-f 1,438 acies from the village of Ainan- 
gaih in Apiil 1905. it is in charge of a ranger, whose head- 
quarters aie at Amangaib on the southern boundary . there are 
rest-houses and revenue chaaka at Amangaih and Jhirna, and. 
the latter are also maintained at llehar, Lalpiui and Patta. Tho 
forest is protected by a complete system of ffre lines, which also 
serve a useful purpose as roads for exporting produce. Tho 
latter consists for the most pail in poles of sal and other hoes, 
diy wood for fuol, and bhabar glass. The market is purely 
local, tho trade being largely in the hands of yogas or persons who 
carry timber on buffaloes to Aizalgaih, Baibapura and thoncoto 
the railway . a certain proportion goes eastwards to Bamtugai, 
and this route will grow in popularity with the completion of the 
railway to Moi&dabad The timber takes the form of poles oi 
of billets roughly shaped with the ax.e and known as gaulas 

The income derived from the reserved forests is but small, 
and is obtained chiefly from the sale of bamboos and grass in 
the Chandi range, and from sal poles in Rebar. The total i ai ms 
fiom yeai to year, but aveiagos about Es. 20,000, oi double th« 
sum realised at the time when the forests wore under the control 
of the district authorities. The amount will doubtless bo 
increased in future years, n hen regular selection fellings become 
possible with the improvement of the stock 

The forest area outside tho Government reserves is of little 
value from a sylvicultural point of view, but of gi eat importance 
as a fuel and fodder reserve, and also for the supply of 
bamboos, which m many places glow luxuriantly. Tho chief 
proprietor in the forest area is iho Baja of Kasbipur, who holds 
46,950 acres of such land in Afzalgarh and Baihapura, stretch- 
ing southwards from the submontane road, beyond which 
are other reserved forests of the Ganges division. Ju all 
the forest tract there are stretches of tree jungle, inters pei sed with 
grassy plains, which bring in large sums to the owners by way of 
grazing dues In some places the landlords demand as much 
as live inputs for each buffalo, and proportionately smaller 
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."nuuhf. for o;h- '■ cal, do, ilio bin, being Lnown as pvchki or so 
much per Luii j'Lj lives aiv v/Z, though. this is comparatively 
9Ci ii'il (Ij'h iii'Xlnb'tj-H'nm), dho L (BiJea frondusa), 
w» iiut r ''n ct n, us- > ( revniumha Unitcidoec,), fantJu or ebony 
i Iho^pthw id), \7 1 ,,i j } Jnihh’j ( Athna vjfdi fuliit ), and many oihor 
s found iliiuaL'luiut rim plains ()[ the iasr tho most valuable 
p * ii!i j.-» is Urn viarthuin, which oecui ri in fab quantities and is 
UuV.oA s in demand. Hi sides th«il of tlio ILija of Kashipui, tbcie is 
a r- 1 fund l CJ .v- - estate, ait anted to the no.th of Xaiilmbad and 
vnnipiisui'i about ii i square miles, the property of the Jats of 
iSahanpui Of late yea s this aiea has undergone extensive 
n< larnntion, and chc; cultivation has spicad m every direction, 
dliis jiiojeuro, a Inch ovi s it,s uugm m gicat mo.ismc to the action 
of t ho ( Van t of bhuds, has naturally j os tilted m a giaduul deoiinc 
in the incom dei ivod fiom the sal- of foiest produce, but the 
luceipN horn g'.miig Iws still t mi, nil ufe an mipnitant asset. A 
f u vi 11 an. i h belong to the < "nuudhiis of Hahlaui , having in 
i'onnvi da', s b^n leased to than b\ Governnnnt. 

it n- almost uuaiiahly the case that distihts which possess 
i’ leiye aieii of forest nio e<>nipauitivel) iloficiout in artiiioiul 
Uium, an 1 Bijuor hums no exception to tins tule. Tho 
evade, nee.- of an abundant natural supply loiuleis the plantation 
of umber trees unnecessary , and this facu is illustrated by the 
compaiatnu absence ol gioves m tho forest pargauas of the 
north, the southern. knots, winch have less ready access to the 
forests, exhibiting far high r proportions of giovc- land. Gioves 
mo not, howevor, commonly planted fur the timber they may 
pin fuc.' m the futmo, but lathor fm tho enjoyment of tho Jfiuit, 
or feu s ntn.ienl al or orT'amcnoul reasons Small as is the aura in 
ciiMpiun oi with the disliiets of sou thorn Oudh, foi example, tho 
mango niii.e-i of Pujnm na famous: tho tiec giovm noth gieat 
lu\ui inure, and its ibuil attains conaidci able perfection Sev- 
eral of Ihu huge laudowneis devote much money and attention to 
1 Iu.il gioves, and in tlm open couutiy fchoy aro never out of sight, 
while in si \ oral Instaime'S then mo of Lugo size, In 1805 tho 
total grove area was 1.-1 an on, and oven thun it was observed 
that iheio lia 1 been a < onsidemblo doeeoaso of late yearn, and 
hat ai lib ■s p tt hi unto lest u t on of 
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gioves had almost disappeared, owing to the greater demand foi 
t mber and the enhanced value of the land for agiinaluu.il 
purposes In 1805 the total area had fallen to 11,707 acres, and 
since that time there has been a furthei dec lease, the average for 
the five years ending m 1906 being bat 11,550 acres or 1 07 of 
the entire district The proportion rises to 1 9 pci cent, in 
pargana Chandpur, and is almost equally high m Nrhtaur, 
while Bijnor, Daranagar, Nogina and Kiratpur scow figures well 
above the average. On the other hand, lr is only ( 5) pm cent m 
the forost tracts of Idajibabad, Baihapma and Afzalgaih, and 
little more in Mandawar and Baohtn, whors the physical condi- 
tions are unfavourable to tree-growth. It is possible that the 
■decline is more apparent than real, for a constantly-increasing 
area of grove laud, is being brought under tillage and is now 
classed as cultivated, although the ticos remain. Though for the 
most part the groves consist of mangoes, other varieties of fruit 
trees are far from uncommon, especially the ‘jaraan, bel, her and 
tamarind. In the neighbourhood of the towns and else whom 
many orchaids are to be seen, and these contain oranges, citrons, 
limes, lemons, lo piats, pomegranates and peaches, all of which 
yield funi of good quality, though perhaps not equal to that of 
Saharanpru. The common liees of the country ined not be 
enumerated, as they aie by no moans peculiar to Bijnor, almost a 1 ! 
the varieties being found hero which grow m these provinces 
generally Tho common mulberry (d/omr,s m is abundant, 
hut has never been utilised for silkworm culture • an attempt v, us 
mads to introduce this industry by Major White, who in 1S61 
planted a number of silkworm mulbcny trees (Afot'VjS alba j at 
Bijnor ; but though the experiment pioved successful, nothing 
further was done in this connection. 

The mineral products of the district aie extremely meagre 
The soft sandstone found in the low hills to the noith is of no 
use for building purposes, nor arc there traces cl any quarries 
worked m ancient days, Bouldeis of limestone ooem in the 
torrent beds, but these aic seldom put to any use The salmo 
efflorescences known as reh, which make then appearances in 
Ihe saturated tiacts of the Lhadir and olscwhme, am employed to 
Home extent for the manufacture of crude country glass to r Inch 
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some reference \\ ill he made later. The nodular limestone known 
as haahu' i> \ciy rare, and to this fart may be asciibed the reason 
that the distuot is so poor m metalled routs In fact the only 
phv o m the district win m In nfojr is to he found is at Sakdalpur 
in patguna Basina, and cvui this is of veiy inferior quality, as 
tile quarry here is piaotieally exhausted. Formerly such lanfatr 
ns was requited was obtained on the banks of the Solan i liver in 
Muzuflarnagar, and floated down 10 Bijnoi dm- mg the rams; but 
now all that is needed lot Government purposes is imported from 
the Bilari quairy in Moradabad, ishich yields a very superior 
quality and for some yoais past has supplied not only Bijuor, but 
also the Moradaba 1 district and the Ranapm Blow, The cost of 
importation is high, especially to places oil' the railway, foi w hilo 
the rate is Rs, 12-2-0 p.r him lied cubic foot at .Nogina, it rises 
to Rs 21-2-0 db Bijuor, the idle of cart transport being eight 
annas per nnlc. Lime is obtained by burning LaaLar, or else 
impel ted finiEL ILhiu Dun and Ilaiduor 

Among oilier building mateiials the most important aia 
In icks, which arc manufactured aftei tho Euiopean moLhod at 
Bijnoi, Najibubad and, if occasion so demands, at other places, 
buitabla clay is to lie found m most parts of the distiiut, so tiat 
there ts no difficulty m obtaining bucks fot the election of jK^kJctt. 
huases Thoso of the staudaid paitoin, measuring 0" x 4W x i" r 
aio made in thieo qualities, costing lespectively Rs. 9-S-O, ILn 
7-8-0 ami Rs. -1-8-0 per thousand, while if mu-ely s undried and. 
unbaked the pn.ee is Bo 1-4-0 for the same quantity. Bricks of 
the nativo pattern, measuring 7" X 8-j" X 1|", aie to be had at all 
the piinoipal towms of the distiict, tho avoiage cost being Re. 4 
per thousand. Stone is novel employed m pi i vatu buildings, and 
that required by the Public Works department has to be imported 
fiorn Agra. Iron wink is obtainable locally, except in tho case 
of gliders and coirugatud shoots for moling ; hut there is w 
demand for these by pm ate persons, as they prefer building 
their houses m their own way with sal beams and mud roofs. 
Tho forests yield an abundance of Umber foi such purposes, the 
average rate foi scantlings of sal being Rs. 3-4-0 per cubic foot, 
of amo Rs. 2-8-0, ami of mforior species from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0, 
these charges ui lul g tl o c si f laiour Tho ordi a y mud- 
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built house with rafters of mango unci country tiles oi* a flat mud 
roof can be built at a price ranging from Rs, 400 to Rs 600, 
while with a thatched roof, such as is usually inhabited by 
tenants, the cost is from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100. Where bricks are 
employed, the amount is very much greater ; an ordinary paktaz 
house measuring 50 by GO feet involves an expenditure of about 
Rs 2,500, the charge being proportionately gieatei if lime mortar 
and superior timber be employed. 

The wild animals of the district are more varied and numer- 
ous than in any other part of Rolnlkhand, excepting perhaps Pili- 
bint, though of late years a maiked effect has been pioduced by 
the contraction of the forest area. Wild elephants, which ones 
used to extend their wanderings as far as the swamps of Pushtu, 
now penetrate no furthei than the northern woodlands, which th»_y 
visit in large herds during the lains, returning at the close of 
that season to the lower ranges of the hills. Periodically Icheddah 
operations are undei taken for their capture, but the number thus 
secui ed in Bijn-or is but small. Tigers are occasionally to he 
found m the reserved forests, but the district no longer enjoys the 
reputation it once possessed for its shooting. Leopards are laiily 
common, and the sloth-bear is occasionally met with, both m 
Rehar and Chandi, while other carnivorous animals include the 
hyesna, wolf, and wild dog in the forest tract and the jackal and fox 
throughout the district. The usual rewards aie gi\en for the 
destruction of wild beasts, but the amount thus disbursed is insigni- 
ficant, and never exceeds Es. 200 annually. The loss of life, whe- 
ther of human beings or cattle, caused by wild animals is remark- 
ably small, considering the immense herds which are taken every 
year to the pastures of the forest tract. These are, however, pro- 
tected during the night, by penning them in enclosures known as 
kkatas as in the Naim Tal Tarai. Wild pig are very common 
both m the northern jungles and also in the open plains, wherever 
rai ities, tall grass and sugarcane are plentiful. Of the deer tribe 
the sambhar or jar an (Rasa anstuichs) is met with in small 
numbers in the forests of Chandi and Rehar, generally preferring 
the hill country ; the chttal oi spotted deer (A&ns m ctculatus) is 
far more common, and is found throughout the northern half of the 
district: the hahar or barking-deer ( CemUns aureus ) sometimes 
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descends into this distnc t fiom (ho on tor hills , and thsparha or hog- 
doer f'jil 3 'is_j)oiv y.iUMjm fairly plentiful, not only in the glass lands i >i 
the jungle b‘do„ ako m the high g: vss of the Ganges I'Jvtdit. 
In i ennui days tho g,n.rl m swamp-dom was a re 0 iJ lent of thin 
district, hut Ja non exi’iu't, mid rv.ni vUy the same mav ho said 
of the foni -hoi nod mil elope. Xh" ,• d y /(Fortnr^'cl n.i) is unexpect- 
ed! yi'.iro, hut sometime* on uirsin Lhawoo Hands, whilo tho comniuti 
antolopo m bla^k-buck is Jnihi 'utocl all over tho disci iofc, though in 
rapid, ly d 'ci using numbers ISTodiing nuil bo said of tho reptiles, 
Save then t!u Gang os abuon 1 in cuuolilos and fjhuiijrih and that 
snakes at. common cvciywli'ue, esp daily 0 ho cobra mil Lava?t 
Thonambernf deaths causes;] by snakebite ore./ >0.11 is veiy consi- 
der able, an ipiobadymcoh gi, ater than that dm n ru the oifkial 
returns , snakes an. most ubuudaiitin tlufoiesUia ds, but thoic are 
no rewinds ioi tluir cLskui turn except iu the muni'. ipahLio. 

Thj buds of I>juo L call for litth oicninm, as i’01 the most 
paid, the einu spun is 00 u: as an' found in IJLviat an 1 , tho olha 
plain districts of Huso provinces ' IViitov,! and. jungle-fowl 
occur in huge numbers in the forests , black pamiuge arc fairly 
common, especially in the Ganges IJioihr, w hero ihnican mo 1 i 
bo soon from time to time . the sand-gtouso ooeui s m small Jlocks 
on tho more baio and sandy ti acts of the district ; the gnw 
parti id go may bo met with eves y where, and so nun tho cjuail in. 
its season, Tho com paiativo ab&onoo of lakes icndeis Hu nriu- 
beis of wildfowl comp. uiativoly small, but dating tho cold weadiei 
the Ilaolx jhil and other swamps arc full of wild geose, due k, teal, 
and other spoons iimno seldom visit the distikL in huge num- 
bers, and arc always confined to a few localities. 

The fishm.es of the disk lot uro of no great impoilauco, being 
confined to the larger stuanis and tanks, in which the usual \, un- 
ties common to tho plains axe caught by tin 01 dinary nafiu 
mar, hods, nets o£ d.i fibre u', descriptions and vie kci heps being 
usually employ od. The uuml ei of persons pokfy dependent »u 
fishing was d, 200 at the last census, and though tins is consuloi- 
ably higher than )h“ general average foi the piovmyos, it leaves 
out of account a far gi eater nnmbc" comprising those who icsoit 
to fishing as 0, subsidiary means of existence. Fish mo 11 sod os 
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ml article of^ tocffi by almost, every class of the population, 
fot by Musalmans, Kahm 8 and Mullahs. Goo i 
jwhseer fishifig ijlohtairia'blc in tho upper reaches of the Ganges, 
a^&ulssly / J®|^3 Shbhamwala ferry ; but the season is very short, 
$J§lpitffc^s!\ly for only two months, from the 15th of February 
to tJuTTSmclle of April. Tho water then becomes cold again wiuli 
tho melting of the snows, and the mahsee v no longer rises frejlj . 
a little more good fishing may perhaps be obtained in October 
when the rams have closed and the water is still uachiUed by the 
cold ueather. Tho Ramganga, on the other hand, is not affected 
m the same manual ; and m this river, for seyeial miles below 
Kalagarh, mahnoet may be taken from Febrnaiy till the ad vet t 
of tho lams, though the fish do not here attain a g.oat siae, seldom 
exceeding lolbs. 

Tho domestic animals of Bijnor are usually of a higher stamp 
than those found in the districts to the south. Tins results from 


the presence of laige glaring areas and the abundance of 
pasture, but there arc no special 'meeds of cattle, noi have any 
attempts boea made to preserve any particular strain. The 
bullocks are usally small and compact, but are capable of great 
endurance and have a somewhat high reputation in other districts 
The cost of an average bullock for ploughing purposes ranges 
fiom Rs. 30 to Us. 50, while thoso employed for cli aught generally 
cost over Us 100 each ; a cow can be obtained at any price 
between Rs. 15 and Us. 35, depending on tho amount of milk gnen, 
while a cow-buffalo fetches about twice as much. A complete 
enumeration of the animals kept in the district was first made 
at the stock census of August 1890, and then there w r ere 193,14! 
bulls and bullocks, and 10,332 male buffaloes, giving a total of 
209,470 plough-cattle, or2S2 to each plough. The latter figuie 
was unusually high, tho provincial average being 2 38, and was 
in fact only exceeded in Saharaupur and Muzapur, both of winch 
also contain extensive jungle areas. A second census was taken 
in .January 1904, and it was then ascertained that the number of 
bulls and bullocks had risen to 210,445, and these, together with 
16,010 male buffaloes, gave an average of 2 73 per plough, which, 
though lower than before, is still sufficiently high. The number 
of cows also is remarkably large, for at the last enumsi anon there 
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were 130,138 cows and 39,083 cow-buffaloes, as well as 161,544: 
animals classed as young stock These figures denote not only 
a considerable amount of blooding, lmt also point to the exist- 
ence of an extensive and valuable <jhi mdustiy Reference has 
already been made to the large sums derived in the forests fiom 
grazing dues, and it is calculate 1 that the number of cattle sent 
thither foi pastuie avoiages about 75,000 head annually. 

At the last oonsus the district contained 8,848 horses and 
ponies, and 1,439 mules. Theie is very little horse-bieeding in 
Bijiior as compared with the district beyond the Ganges to the 
west, and the few goo 1 horses to he seen are in the possession of 
the leading znmitulars, who obtain them either from the Nau- 
chandi fair in Meerut or from Bates a r in the Agi a district There 
aietwo Arab stallions maintained by Government at Yusufa in the 
extreme south of pargaua Burhpur, while the Chaudhtn of Hal- 
daur also keeps one for his own mares. At the Y usufa stud theie 
aie two donkey stallions for hi ceding mules, the mares being owned 
by the Gujats of the neighbouring villages Mule-breeding is 
cairiod on elsewhere by a. Banjul a in pargana Mandawar, and by 
the Langra Faqirs in Afzalgaih and tho lowlymg poitious of 
pargana Dhampur. Those poople make a conauleiable profit out 
of the business, as the owner of the stallions takes half the price 
realised for the mules. The latter are sold at the Nauchandi fair 
and fetch from Rs. 80 to Rs 100 apiece. 

In 1904 theie wore 62,080 sheep and 50,805 goats in the dis- 
riefc. The formei are unusually numerous, and aie kept for 
their wool, for food and foi panning on the laud. Goats, on the 
othei hand, are remaikably scarce, as is also tho case in tho neigh- 
bouring districts to the west. A sheep oosts on an average 
Rs, 8, and a she-goat fetches fiom Es. 4 to Rs. 6, accoidmg 
to the yield of milk. There aie but few camels, these animals 
being generally unsuitable to the climatic conditions and tho 
nature of the country. Transport is effected to some extent by 
pack-bullocks and buffaloes, but far more commonly by carts. 
The latter numbered 39,400 at the last stock census— a figure which 
is only exceeded in the adjoining district of Moradabad. 

The district is not often visited by severe epidemics of cattle 
d Aa is generally the case the returns are unrel able and 
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the diagnosis is frequently inconect, but as a rule the mo^t 
prevalent forma are foot and month disease and rinderpest. Both 
assume their greatest intensity during the rains, but the forma 
is seldom fatal, and the latter, though more destructive, has been 
comparatively rare of late years. Isolated oases of anthrax aie 
i sported from time to time, virile hsamorrhagic septicaemia^ which 
is so common in the cential and eastern suomontane tracts, is 
hare almost unknown. Bor the prevention of cattle disease three 
veterinary assistants aie attached to the district, and goo 1 woik 
has been done in promoting inoculation, which at first was vi e « ed 
with disfavour, but is gralually growing in popularity as its 
benefits are appreciated. 

Owing to its geogiaphical position, Bijnur enjoys a climate 
which is probably superior to that of any distant in the United 
Provinces, excepting Debra Dun and tlio hill tracts of the 
Eaimaim division. The compai'atively high latitude, combined 
with the proximity of the Himalayas and the presence of the 
jnanv hill streams, randei the district at the same time moist and 
cool, while the general prevalence of sand m the soil, the slope 
of the country, and an a [equate rLamage system preserve it fiom 
that excessive clampue.jS which usuahy characterises the submon- 
ta is traits. As a nils, tho district is beyond the infiuen.e of the 
east winds, and m ths hot weather the west winds seldom blow 
with any violence, The paiod of high tempaatuios is much 
shorter than in the districts to the south, and does not begin till 
the second half of Apiii In the summei months of May and 
June the thermometer shows a marked rise, but the heat experi- 
enced in Bijnoi is very different, from that of Agra or even 
Lucknow. No regular thermometiical observations arc now 
taken in the district, but the records of former yeais show that 
on an average the maximum shade temperature in May does not 
exceed 99°, and m June it is not more than DS° E, Highei records 
have no doubt been experienced, but anything over 102° is 
certainly abnormal. The cold weather begins in October and 
lasts for six months, reaching its climax in the beginning of 
January. Frosts are not uncommon, but they are rarely of any 
severity or cause any great damage t-o the crops. The winter 
rains, which are knov n as the m aha joai and take the fo ® ot hill 
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storms, are a regular feature in thm district, as throughout Rohu- 
khaudj they are sometimes accompanied by hail, though the 
injury thus caused is nover serious. 

Records of thu rainfall foi the four r ip. u mug stations of 
Biinoi, Nogina, Dhampui and NajibaKiri are extant fiom 1804 
onwards, and those of Bijnoi alone for three years car liam The 
average annual fall for the whole district from 1864. to 1900 was 
43*84 inches — a figure which is much m excess of that recorded 
in the neighbouring districts of the plains. The nearest approach 
to this amount is obtained in Moradabacl, which is merely the 
southern continuation of tho same tra -t of the country , but in 
the districts beyond the Ganges to thr west tlm fall is very much 
smallei, the deficiency in Meerut amounting to fully 10 inch s. 
Thsie is a considerable vanation botwcon tho returns of the 
different stations within tho distimt, tho amount me it asm g 
to wauls tho no^th and cast Thus v r hilc Najibobad lccords an 
average of 46 7S inches, the figure diups to 45-21 foi Nogina 
and to 16*81 foi Dhampur, while at thi district h 'abiuoitois, 
which lies further to the west, the average is no more than 39 02 
inches. Tho phenomenon is icadily explicable as being due to 
the influence of the hills and tho forests and d is probable that 
in the extreme north along the Garhwal border, the piecipilahon 
is considerably larger than oven that of Naphabad Equally 
important as the amount of tho rainfall is its logularily. In tho 
whole peiiod of 42 years them have been only fho occas.ons m 
which the deficit was abnoimal, that is to say, exceeding 25 pa* 
cent., and on an equal number, of occasions has a similar oxuss 
been recorded. The minimum total in any single jmu was 19 bj 
inches m 1877, JSijnor on that occasion receiving 1 G*G inches. 
This resulted in a famine oi soma intensity, as will bo noticed hoio- 
after, but the deficiency on this occasion was quite extiaordinniy, 
and the neaiest appioachto this figure is to be found m the 25 14 
inches of 1899, w T hen the distuct was but sb'ghJy affected. Tho 
other short years were 1S86 with 32-GS inches, a defect of littlu 
moment; 1S68 with 27 25 inches, this being a dry yeai throughout 
the provinces ; and 1883 with 27*72 inches. On the other hand, 
the wettest year on record was 1894, svhen all previous observa- 
tions were eurpassed throughout the United P line s The 
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average for the district was then 67*85 inches, but the distribution 
\ias remarkably uneven, as Bijaoi reported less thou 45 and 
3NTugina, a compai a mvclv short distance eo the east, over S3 inches 
Ibis total was some ft hat closely approached in 1SS0, when OC 25 
inches weic registsied foi the district as a whole, and on this 
occasion again Bijnor was bet slightly in. excess of the normal, 
though the other talisils repo. led very similai figures. The othei 
unusually wet years weie IbTO with 58 25 inches, 1871 with 58 95 
inches and 1893 with 60 inches. Those amounts are ofcoiuse 
levy great, and in such wot years the drainage system ox the 
district m taxed to the utmost Reference has already been made 
to this subject, and it has been seen that on the whole little 
damage results from excessive rainfall, and that the injury is con- 
lined to the depressions in the eontial uplands and the valleys of 
the larger livers It is of mtoiost to note that the largest amount 
of rain received in any tahsil in a single year was 86 7 inches at 
Najibabad m 1872 High as this figure is, it has been sui passed 
on one or two occasions in other districts of the plains, notably at 
Gouda and at two tahsils of Basti in 1S94. Bijnor, however, holds 
the Indian record foi the heaviest fall in a clay, for a phenomenal 
etoim on the ISth of Septsmbei 1880 gave 82 4 inches at bfaguna, 
20*4 at Dliampur, and 28*5 inches at Kajibabad within 24 hours. 

The abundance of the i ainfall, taken in combination with the 
piesence of large forest m eas, has a mailced effect on tho salubrity 
of the climate, foi in the noith and east, both during and for 
some time after the lains, the country is most unhealthy, and in 
the contra of the district and m the numerous river valleys 
malarial fevers arc extremely pievalent. Outside the forest 
aiea, however, the health of the district is good, and the vital and 
medical statistics of Bijnor admit of a favourable comparison 
with those of othei parts of Ilohilkhand and the United Pi o Vinces 
o-enerallv. Statements of births and deaths for each year from 
1S91 onwards aie to be found m the appendix ; returns are 
extant fiom a much earlier period, but it is beyond dispute that 
in former days the statistics weie at least open to suspicion.* 
From 1871 to 1880 the average death-rate, calculated on the some- 
what umeliable figures of the 1872 census, was 30 63 per millc, 
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but In the second half of this decade, when a more accurate system 
of registration had been introduced, the average had risen to 
35-15, which is prol ably much neaior to the actual condition of 
affairs, though the late was no doubt affected adversely by the 
exceptional morality th.it omurrud during the famine year of 
1878 From 1SM1 to the average death-rate per thousand 
of the population w as 72 5, the period was one of generally 
normal nuninll, and was chuineioi isud by few epidemics of any 
magnitude, while the gen mad piuspeiity of the distiict Is further 
illustrated by iho high bnih-iutc, which averaged 41 3d pei mille. 
During the next ten yvais the ih nth-rate rose to 35 84, the increase 
being mainly due to the cnhaii'-ed mentality from fevei in 1804, 
and also in some small meamie to the scaicity of 1807. The 
la 1 tei yen’ was r> uwn KaDlo fin tho low piopoitiou of births, and 
though a great unpi ovcmcnt. was obseivcd tow aids tho end of the 
paiod. the average fo t the <b cade was. only 406. Duung the 
last live } cars, from i 00 1 to l')u > , tho moan annual doath-iato has 
been 39 19 and the bulb-rate 50-85 per mil lo, and if these iiguics 
aro maintained, a veiy Jnrgo increase of tho population may 
confidently be expected at tho noxl census Recently the advent 
of plague has contributed maternally towards an enhanced dcath- 
latc, but as yet this new- iVnor has had no retarding influence on 
births. 

Another ta'do given m the appendix show s the number of 
deaths rev oi fled during the last fifteen yeats fiom tho principal 
forms of disease.* As is ovciywhorc tho case, fever occupies 
a predominant position, hut tile returns undci this head aie 
admittedly the most unudiablo. No doubt m a v ery lai go number 
of instances mo -anal fever is the proximate cause of death, but 
it vory often happens that tho diagnosis is both incomplete and 
inaccurate, and it may bo assumed that a laige propoition of the 
mortality returned, undei the head ut fever results fi out diseases such 
as influenza and pnaumoma, in which fever is merely a symptom. 
Generally speaking it may bo said that the higher the proportion 
of deaths from fever to the total mortality, the better the health 
of the district generally, the reason for this apparently anomalous 
condition being that when the peicentage of death from fever is 
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low, there is prohablj a seveie opidenne of cholera oi small-pox. 
The truth of this is borne out by an examination of the returns. 
Fiom 1871 to 1S80 fevor accounted for only 55 per cent 
of the recorded deaths, while throughout that penorl small-pox 
wi ought havoc in the district, and m several years there vers 
serious outbreaks of cholera Between 1881 and 1890 the per- 
centage assigned to -ferei lose to 73 it would have been much 
higher but for the occurrence of an exceptionally severe outbreak 
of small-pox in 1883, in whi"h yeir only 50 per cent of the deaths 
were ascribed to fevei Timing the succeeding decade ovei 83 
per cent, of the deaths were returnad as clue to favei, and omy 
in 1897 w’as the propoition much looei, that year being ruaiked 
by another virulent epidemic of small-pox. 

The district has never been free from cholera, although the 
mortality fiom bins cause seldom assumes alarming proportions. 
The disease appears to be almost endemic, and its prevention is 
rendered especially difficult by the impossibility of adequately 
protecting the water-supplies. The water level is generally so 
high m the wells that thoir eontammarion is rendered peculiarly 
easy, as is the case in all submontane districts. The pioxnmty 
of Hardvvar is another source of danger, as the disease has fie- 
quently been traced to the great ldigious gathnings at that place, 
and when an outbreak occur s at thssi fans, the dissemination 
of cholera over the adjacent country follows very rapidly. In the 
district itself the place most commonly infected by cholera is 
N&gina, which has on many occasions been the star, ting-point of 
epidemics. The statistical history of the disease is somew'hat 
remarkable. From 1871 to 1380 the aveiage annual munbei of 
deaths from this cause was 31G, or 1*4 per cent of the total moitality. 
The only epidemic of any intensity was that of 1878, when the 
death-rate from all causes was abnormally high and 1,300 persons 
were carried off by cholera, Fiom 18S1 to 1889 inclusive the 
disease almost vanished : there was nothing approaching au epi- 
demic, and barely ten deaths ivcre ia_oided annually. In 1890, 
however, a serious outbreak occurred, the moitality leaching to 
1,570, and since that time the average has risen to a surprising 
extent There was a widespread epidemic in 1892, when 1,7G7 
d athe wore registered but n^art f om th’s there o o yours of 
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exceptional mentality, though the iin-Ctoc was always more orles« 
pievalent Foi the ten yuus ending in lUOU choloi a accounted 
for some 530 deaths auxin ally m maily two pot cent of the 
leoorded total, and on onh three occasions v as the number less 
than one httuhed During ill" hut five years the average has 
somewhat declined, Lnt has remain m! in iilv constant, amounting 
to 235 deaths pei annum. Theiu is no perceptible lelaticn 
between cholera and theuainhill, and it,.-, prevalence must appai emtl) 
be ascribed to othei, and possibly ao ldonud, causes. 

In formoi days the district vas constantly exposed to tho 
lavages of small-pox, but or late years tlio mortality has steadily 
declined, though periodical epidemics of srieut intensity continue 
to visit the district The returns, so fai as they acc of any value, 
show that from 1871 to 1SS»> some lydJO deaths oenmed annually 
f, om this i.ausc, the v orst cpidcmu s being I Host of 187G and 1 878, 
more than -1,000 persons being rank'd oft’ in the foimei year. 
Dimng the next denude the average drojiped tc 00G poi annum, 
and tins figmo would have i»on vivy much less but foi tho 
claiming outbreak of 1888, when the mortality touched ir-aily 
3,500. The ensuing ton years «w\ a striking improvement, foi 
tho avoiagc was only Bl-J, while it 1807 bo excluded, the tola! falls 
to leas than DO poisons. In the year in question tho disease 
raged throughout tho district, th' ■ numb , of deaths ngisteia! 
undei this head being no less than 4,222, whoioas two yoai s 
earlier tha district had been entnoly fuc, for tho hist timewithm 
the momoiy of man. Aftoi this grtal visitation ilijuoi remained 
almost immune, hut in lfl'JJ and the following year small-pox once 
mote appeared, and nunc than a thousand prisons died liom the 
disease. Such occurrences may, howevei, now bo rcgaidod as 
exceptional, and this result is to Lo attr i outer 1 solely to the spread of 
vaccination. In old days the prat tico of inoculation was fairly 
common, but not sufficiently so to protect tho people in any way 
against epidemics. Vaccination through the agency ofdovei ament 
was not inti oduoad till ah/ r the mutiny, and at first made very little 
pi ogress. By 1370 it wa* air -ady observed that tie number of 
persons willing to submit themselves to treatment Was yeuily 
increasing, and the immunity of those who had consented to 
undergo this operation contributed materially to tho readmit sa 
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witi which the people came forward, and especially so at, a time 
T > iien small-pox was nfe throughout the district. Between 1871 
aid iSSO more ihan 228,000 persons were vaccinated, or nearly 
cue- third of the total population. The comparative absence o£ 
tie disease during the next tan years naturally caused a decline, 
but the epidemic at the ona of the period brought up the figures 
again, ttia total for the decade being 229,600. The rate of pro- 
g±tss was steadily maintained fiom 18S1 to 1900, the annual 
artuage using to 23,785. At the present time the number is still 
laiger, ths average for the last live years being 2o 900. Accord- 
ing to the latest report, the proportion of the population protected 
Iv vaccination in 1905-06 and the six preceding years is neady 
23 pox cant, of the whole, this figure being well above the general 
average for the provinces, Vaccination is carried out by a staff 
of one assistant superintendent and 17 vaccinators, undei the 
control of the civil surgeon. Ths ccst amounts to some 
Rs 2,500 annually and is mainly borne by provincial funds, the 
balance being contributed by ths district board and the munici- 
palities. The Vaccination Act is m foice in rhe latter, and there 
vaccination is compuleou. 

Other diseases call foi very little comment. The most pre- 
valent are bowel complaints, especially dysentery, these being 
in. most cases the result oi malaiial fever. Afflictions of the 
eye are very common, and may be tiaccd to various causes, 
of which the most important are malaria and small-pox. A large 
number of cases of goit±c come up for tieatmont m the local 
dispensaries, especially in the north and east of the district. 
There is a witlc^prea 1 popular belief, not only in BIjuor but m 
all the submontane tia is, that the disease is brought on by 
drinking snow-fed water. It is undoubtedly the case that goitre 
is most common along the banks of the great rivers, and 
especially in comparative pi oximity to the mountains , but it has 
not been determined whether this theory has any foundation m 
fact, The tabic referred to above gives the annual mortality 
f i om plague. This first made its appearance with an isolated 
case in 1902 ; in tha following year seven deaths occurred, but 
the disease disappeared in ths hot weather. In 1904, however , it 
revisited the dVluct and spread to every part; no fewer than 
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lj200 deaths wore recorded, and possibly many otheis veie 
concealed. Though it died down as before diumg the summer 
months, plague broke out again in the w mtei, and 1005 assumed 
a’arming proportion 11 . By the end of the y tar total mortality hai 
reached 7,004, and yet the scourge show's no signs of disappeai- 
ance. As in the lest of Kohilkhand, the advent of plague was 
attributed by the people to die adion ot Govemman, and th-j 
belief has not yet boon eradicated It. was supposed that there was 
a delibeiate intention to i educe the population, owing to the incon- 
venience and expense of hai ing to food so mauy persons during she 
famine of 1847 , and so much ciedenco did the theory obtain that 
even weds were picketed to pi event Government agents from 
obtaining access to them. Consequently httlo could bo attemptel 
in the way of piuvuitive me as ui os such as fcueible segregation 
ordismferbion. The people leave an infected village, but merely 
go elsewhere and carry the disease with them : till loecnlly no one 
has come foi ward for inoculation, but its benefits are slowly 
beginning to 'no appreciated. 

Statistics of lnhiimtiis ivvio first collected at tho cousua of 
1S72, and aio oxtant for that year anil foi each succoaduig 
enumeration. The hguros sjom, how r ever, to be of little value, 
ow'ing chiefly to tho difficulty of definition Thus in 1901 thoie 
were 160 deaf-mutes, as compared with 530 at tho previous 
census and 556 in 1331, while in 1872 the total was but lb4. 
No safe doductions may bo diawu from those figures the latest 
total is low m coinpai is on with those of adjacent districts, 
except perhaps on the west , it is ceitainly lower than might be 
expected m a tract in which goitre is found so frequently, as tho 
connection between the d isliisv. and tho affliction is very cleaily 
established. In tho case of insanity tho variations are unhn- 
poitant: there wore 120 poisons desmbed as insane in 1901, 
and this figure may he taken as noimal. Leprosy shows a great 
decline, the total dropping from 280 in 1891 to 219 at tho last 
census, Tho affliction is moie pi evident in Moradabad, while 
in the Doab districts tu tlie ivest it is compaiatively raro . its 
origin is still unknown, and ivc must be content to leave it for 
the present a matter for speculation. Similarly, the number of 
blind persons has markedly decreased tho total in 1901 being 
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2,0S6 as compared with 2,75S at the preceding enumeration. The 
decline is probably real, as throughout the provinces the growing 
immunity of the population to small-pox has materially affected 
blindness, which is a common resultant of the disease. The total 
is still high, and the prevalence of this infirmity is very 
noticeable throughout the Meerut and Kohrlkhand divisions. To- 
quote the last census leport, “it seems probable that the closer 
ill-ventilated houses of western districts, which are filled with 
pungent smoke while cooking operations are going on, may tend 
to cause diseases of the eye more than the draughty wattled huts- 
in the eastern districts ” * 


* q. v I, 202. 


CHAPTER II. 


Agriculture aht> Commerce. 


Like the test of Rohilkhand, the district is fully cultivated 
a ad has attained a high state of development. The proportion 
of cultivated land to the entire area, however, is necessaiily 
somewhat low by reason of the large cxiont of forest in the 
Kajibabad and Hagina tahsils. This forest is shown in the 
annual lokuns under the head of culturable waste, but it, should 
properly bo omitted in order to enable the formation of a correct 
comparative estimate of the district and its relation to the 
adjacent tiacts. The earliest authentic recoids of cultivation are 
those of the ninth settlement, prepared between 1833 and 1838. 
It was then form 1 chat 470,104 aeiOT or about 41 per cant, of the 
p’esenb total area were cultivated, this figure being probably 
below the normal, owing to the depressed condition into winch a 
large portion of the district had fallen as the result of unscientific 
assessments and other causes. During the currency of the 
settlement an enormous improvement was effected, for in 18G5 
the area under the plough was no less than. 591,256 acres or 51 5 per 
cent When the settlement operations closed nine years later, a 
maiked mcieaso was already noticeable, tlis total cultivation 
having risen to 607,163 acres. The rate of oxteusion appears to 
have been well maintained, since in 1S84-85, the first year in 
which the present system of annual returns was instituted, the 
net cropped area was 635,038 acre®. Tor the ensuing ten yeais 
the figure remained high, averaging 640,670 acies or 55 7 pier 
cent of the whole , but in the last year a distinct decline was 
observed, as the lesult of a succession of wet seasons, which 
produced much deterioration in the lowlying paits of the district, 
and especially in the Hagina tahsil. From 1896 to 1900 the 
average was only 609,341 acres, the lowest point being reachea 
in 1896-97, a year of general famine. With the commenermen' 
of the new century almost all t of depression vanished uric 
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cultivation wont up l»y leaps and hounds, the increase in the 
first year being over aci-s Th - average area under 

tillage fi om 1 D01 to 1005 inclusive was 060,916 acies or 57 4 
per cent of the whole disci ice , «nd if from the latter he excluded 
only the loseivod foiests, which romtituto but a small portion of 
the whole jungle area the piopoiticn lisos to*6l per cent. An 
examination of the conditions pi evading in the different 
parganas show that outside th ; fmeal tiact the standard of 
development is extiennly high, o swept poihaps m the pails 
adjoining the (ranges, where tho effects of deteiiomtiou in the 
khathr are still visible. Thus only 805 pci cant if the whole 
aiea is cultivated in paigana Jjaihamuu, 821) pci cent m 
Najibabad and 4.0 8 p t cut. in Vf/ulgnih. In the rernuiniuo- 
area the lowest pnjnvtion is 50 7 pei cent, in Ilashta, followed 
by 08 6 pci cent, in Phampnr, both paiganas possessing laigo 
stietchcs nf kh-i/J'V hml win h is niuic or less precuneus 
Sunil ally in Thtranagm and Main law ar tho avoiauo is but (hi per 
ccut.j hut m till vest of tho distiii fc it nsi's to 1 0 pet omt oi niojo 
tho highest point bomg attained in puigana Chandpm, where no 
loss than 7b-G per cant »f the entire area is under cultivation. 
The returns iui 1905-06 will be found in the appendix. h The 
figures foi that war piobably rear sent the pie, sent noimal condi- 
tion of affairs, but it may be noted that the cultivafc d aiea was 
higher by some 12,0 )0 acies in the pi needing year, v, hich showed 
a record figure of 074,421 aits. 

The bar t on aroa has bean dealt with in tho preceding 
chapter, wheie it was shown to amount at pxesent to 11 2 per- 
cent. of the whole distnct Adding this to (lie pioportion 
cultivated and including tho 1 07 per cent of tho giove land, 
there remains no less than 30 88 per cent shown as fit for 
cultivation. From this it might be imagined that a considerable 
extension of tillage may be expected m the future, but in a.11 
probability such is not the case It must be lemombered that 
this culturablc aiea includes all the foiests, and must thercfoie 
be reduced by some 145,000 acres Another large deduction 
must be made on account of now fallow, averaging 76,738 acies, 
as most of this is deliberately left unfilled in accordance with 


* Appendix Table V 
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the gencial principles of rotation, which are of especial import- 
ance in a district that depends to so large an extent on 
the outturn of sugarcane. Thus the land available consists of 
101, S48 acres of old fallow and about 34,000 acres of 
eulturable waste, though it may he doubted whether any largo 
proportion of this could be tilled with profit. As already 
mentioned, much of it differs but little from that shown as 
barren; but at the same timo it is certain that theie is room for 
improvement in fch_ deteuo rated pargauas of Afzalgarh, Barba- 
puia and Bhampur, as also in the abandoned hfradir lands of 
Bushta and Maiulawar. ELsewhere, except perhaps m Saohara, 
the areas of old fallow are small and m seveial cases quite 
insignificant , the bTagma and Chandpur pargauas, for example, 
showing but 756 and 552 aeiss respectively. Further details of 
area will be given in the various pargana ai tides 

In its genual features the agriculture of the distuct does 
not diffei fiomthatof the adjoining counuy, and calls for no 
special oommuit. The points most worthy of mention are the 
comparative absence of irrigation, which the physical ch&i actens- 
tics of the tract render unnecessary, and the piesence of an 
unusually skilled 1 od y of cnlfcivuiois. Owing probably to the 
former eireumstauee, it is generally the custom in this district, 
as m Muzaffarnagar to the west, to devote almost equal attention 
to all the good land in the village, and no special earo is paid to 
the fields in the immediate neighbourhood of the homestead, 
except by tenants of the mark et-gai cloning class. Tire only 
distinction is that made in favour of certain crops, aud especially 
cane, which by reason of its intrinsic value obtains almost all 
the available supply of manure. The agricultural implements 
differ m no way from those in use everywhere, nor have any 
improvements been introduced, except in the substitution of the 
iron sugar mill for the old wooden kolkw, which has now entirely 
disappeared. In other respects, it is true, considoiable progress 
has beeu achieved, particularly in the extension of the double- 
cropped area and also in the crops themselves, the more valuable 
staples and those necessitating a higher style of husbandry having 
largely taken the place of the inferior grams that constituted the 
principal products of the tract fifty yeais ago. 
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The agricultural year is divided into the thiee generally 
recognised portions by the harvests which heia go by the usual 
names of rabi and zeud or intermediate The last is of 

very little importance m this district, as during the five years 
ending in 1905 the average area occupied by c aid crops vat* only 
2,709 acres, so that this harvest may practically Is neglected 
Oi the others the Lhanf 01 autumn harvest admins by iai the 
more prominent position, largely exceeding the vabi in point oi 
area throughout the district, with the single exception of paigaua 
lladrapuia. where the acreage in either ease is approximately 
equal. At the settlement of 1865 the lhanf area was 355,500 
a res as compared with 265,419 aci-s sown m the iabi Since 
that time both figures have largely incioased, the Lhanf making 
somewhat more rapid progress, Tor the five yeais ending in 
1900 the latter harvest eovoied on an avenge 443, ’DJ acres and 
the 7't'bt, 299,530 acres, while fiom 1901 to 1905 inclusive the 
figures were 447,706 and 816,509 ac.cs respectively. 

As will he evident from the returns given above, the total 
area cropped is very much greatei than the actual amount u± 
laud undei cultivation This i< suits fiom the practice of gather- 
ing two harvests on the same field in a single year, there!} 
maternally increasing the total pioduco, although it is not qua o 
certain how far this may he done without unpumug I ho fertilitv 
jjf the land It is manifest that tire practice of double-ci oppmg 
has grown largely m favotii of late years, the oaily records c no 
unreliable and even useless, for the returns of 1867 ,-how only 
282 acies as dufa.dt, and tins is ceharuly mac .mate: this view 
Was taken by the settlement officer kimseli. w ho was veil uvaro 
that the custom was in common vogue, and field that a lame 
allowance must be made for laud bearing two crops. Act. urate 
returns are available from 18S5 onwards Fiom that vein to 
1895 the double-cropped area averaged 103,400 acres annually 
or 16 per cent of the net cultivation, while for the next ten ycais 
ending in 1905 the average area hearing a double crop v as 
109,890 acres or 17 pm cent, of the total area under tillage The 
proportion in the second penod would have been much higher 
but for one or two unfavourable seasons, and the extent to v,h ch 
tho practice can be carried wu£ illustrrutv.d ir 190" vhtn i o loss 
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than 127,220 acres bore two crops in the year. The effect of 
this extension is most visible in the case of barley and gram, 
v hmh are now grown on land that formerly produced only an 
eaily Uiai'if crop. On the other hand, it has reduced the fallow 
aita to the lowest possible propoitions, so that probably the 
apparent advantage should be to some extent discounted. 

Among the various Lhanf crops by far the most important 
is lice, which occupies on an aveiaga 177,625 acres or 29-7 per 
cent, of the total harvest. This represents an increase ol about 
83,000 acres since 1865, and this extension is due partly to tho 
general development of the distiiefc, and partly to the marko 1 
improvement which has taken place m agi lcultui e by substituting 
more valuable staples for the inferior ciops grown in formei 
years. Generally speaking, the lies aiea is mainly confined to 
the lowlymg lands and richer soils in which tlie natuial moistuie 
is moie abundant and artificial irrigation practicable. Thus 
m the pargauas of Akbaiabad, Afzalgaih, Nihtaur, Nagina and 
Dhampur moie than half the Lharif area is under rieu, while the 
general aveiags is largely exceeded also in Seohara, Rajibabad 
an 1 Baihapura, On the other hand, the lowest piopoition is 
to be found in the southern half of the Bijiior tahsil, and m 
pargana Bashta, wheie much of the land lies high and tha rice - 
bearmg tiaets of the Gauges kliadir are m a detorioiated state, 
only 10‘6 per cent, of the khanf aiea is taken up by this ciop. 
Almost all the lice grown m this district is of the late or trans- 
planted variety, and only in pargana Vagina is early no® 
extensively grown The most valuable kind is the fine species 
known as munji, for which the khadir lands of Mandaw&i have 
long been famous 

Next to rice comes sugarcane, another crop of gieat value. 
It averages 71,485 acres or 16 per cent of the hh arif harvest , 
the highest propoitions being 26 7 pei cent, in paig'ana Kiratpui 
and 20 pci cent in Nagina, while the lowest are 8T pei cent m 
Bashta and ITS per cent, m Baihapura. The remaikable extent 
to which sugarcane is produced m this district is of great economic 
importance, as it constitutes the chief article of commerce and its 
value as a lent-paying factor cannot be over-estimated. T3ic aiea 
has at all times been largo, though it has gioatly increased of 
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lute years, keeping pace with the general development; in 1S65 
sugarcane covered -1U.5S1 acre's, so that the extension of cultivation 
in the case of this staple has keen well over 25 per cent Of 
course, it must be remembered that Iho crop occupies the ground 
foi the wholo year, and also necessitates a year’s fallow; but as 
the average profit is estimated at Us 75 per acie, the amount 
realised by the cultivators is more than 5o lakhs, which is almost 
equivalent to the total rental for two years The cost of cultiva- 
tion, howevor, is proportionately great, as the rent is high and 
plenty of manure and irrigation are nocessaij , as many as twenty 
ploughmgs are given hefoie planting, and constant wo xl mg and 
digging are requisite after the young shoots have sot. Foi rice, 
on the other hand, nine or ten ploughmgs as a rule suffice, hut 
the net piofit in this case seldom exceeds Rs. S per acie 

Another valuable crop is cotton, though its cultivation is 
declining. In lSGo it covere 1 ±G,270 acres, whcai eas the average 
for the past five years has been 1G,14G acres oi S 1 pci cent of the 
haivost. Its distribution is very uuovcn, as m Baihapu>’a anl 
Najibabad the piopoition of cotton is no less than 20 1 and 17 8 
per cent respectively, and the general average is only exceeded 
elsewhere m Dhampur, Seoiiaia and Afzalgai h , in tlw western 
and central uplands the figure drops rapidly, an 1 m the lirjuor 
tahsil it is less than five par cent The crop is commonly sou n 
in sugarcane fields after the latter has been harvested; and its 
decline is due to the substitution of maize, millets or dry rice, 
which can bo immediately followed by the more profitable ceroals 
such as wheat or wheat anl bailey mixed. Cotoon requites 
caieful tillage, the fields born a; ploughed about six times, and 
weeded thrice; tho rent is calculated at znobi rates, and the 
profit is less than half the outlay, averaging from Rs 10 to Rs. 12 
per acre. 

A laige area is taken up by the miHots, and especially bajm 
which is grown extensively on the lighter and unii ligated soils 
More usually it is sown in combination with arJuvr , the latter 
remaining on the ground throughout the winter. Thus mixed, 
it averages 07,814 acres or 1ST per cent of the kharif area, but 
in all tho parganas of the Bijnor tahsil the proportion exceeds 
El per cent, while elsewhere the oiop is compai ativelv rare. sa' r o 
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in Ej rat, pur and Burhpur, both o£ which show figures closely 
approximating to the district average. There is, on the other 
hand, but little juar, 01 rather very little is allowed to come to 
maturity, for the crop is sown on some 20,000 acres annually 
and cut while green for fodder : in this way it is of considerable 
value, while the practice has the further advantage of clearing 
the ground at an early date, so as to admit of adequate prepara- 
tion for the ensuing rabi. Of the pulses, arhnr has been already 
mentioned: it is never grown by itself, but is either combined 
with bajra 01 cotton, or else sown round the edges of other fields. 
The smaller kinds known as urd. many and moth . cover on an 
average 33,353 acres, or 7 4 per cent, of the harvest. Moiethan 
half this area is to be found m the Bijnor tahsil these crops 
being especially common in the southern paiganaa, they are also 
raised extensively m the adjacent tracts of Burhpur in tahsil 
Pham pur Maize has increased in popularity to a surprising 
extent of late years, as is the case throughout Kohilkhand. In 
1865 it was almost unknown in this distinct, while the present 
average is 10,350 acres, or 2 3 per cent, of the lhanf. The only 
large areas, however, are m the lowlands of Dhampur, Afzalgaih 
ami Seohaia, though it is to he found, in all paiganas. The 
extension of maize is a welcome feature, foi the crop is among the 
earliest to come to maturity, and this quality is of the greatest 
importance m a district which has so frequently suffeied from 
famines, as a result of a premature cessation of the monsoon. 
The rest of the kharif area is taken up for the most part by small 
and coarse millets, such as kodon, ku •tki, Jcangm and s hcunakh. 
These are grown in all parganas, but especially those of the 
Bijnor and Najibabad tahsils, being suited to the poor soils of 
the higher uplands. There is a fair amount of garden cultivation 
and a small area is under hemp, the fibre of which is made into 
sacking at JNagina and elsewhei e. 

In the rabi the lead is taken by wheat, which is the most 
valuable of all the food grains and is an important article of 
export. Sown by itself, it covered duimg the five years ending 
in 1906 no less than 125,543 acies on an average, or 39-6 pei 
cent, of the entire hai vest. It occupies a secondary position to 
barley throughout the Bijnor tahs'l and pa ga a ET at^ur as in 

4b 
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thehighun watered lands of the Ganges watershed the yield is poor 
and unprofitable; but in the Isagma tahsil it occupies more than 
50 per cent, of the rabt area, and in Najibabal the proportion is 
over 45 pei cent , Dhampui aLo being slightly above the genoial 
average In 1885 the aiea undor wheat was 11-1,000 acies, so that 
the extension of this staple has been notewoi tliv. Still gi eater 
has been the increase in the cultivation of rjnjul or w heat mixed 
wiih barley, vhich now amounts to some 00,700 acios, or mom 
than double the figure recorded at the tenth settlement. A fur- 
ther area of about 20,000 acres is under wheat and gram, the 
latter combination being' most common in the Kagma and 
Dhampnr tahsila, white half the tj'ujai lands belong to tahsil 
Bijuox, Wheat requires fioin live to oight ploughing,?, as much 
manure as is available, and two or throe waterings in order to 
obtain the maximum yield. The cost of cultivation is conse- 
quently high, and the estimated profit, after deducting i cut and 
other charges, is not mom than Rs. 8 pot’ aero. Tho quality has 
been improved to some oxtont during recent years by the intro- 
duction of a now variety known as muvclia, which has gained 
considerable popularity in the parganas of Chaudpur, Bashta, 
Nihtaur and Nagina. 

Barley, sown by itself and in combination with wheat, giam 
and vnetsur, avei ages 108,019 acres or 34T pel cent, of the land 
cultivated foi the rabi harvest. The proportion ranges from 55 
per cent, in tahsil Bijno r to less than 24 per cent, m Najibabad, 
the lowest pargana averages being 13*2 per cent, m JNajilmbad 
and 14'£ per cent, m Barhapura, while tho highest percentage is 
63‘9 in Darauagar. Barley does well on a light soil, with little 
or no manure and irrigation, provided tho winter rains are 
seasonable, and the crop is therefore well suited for the uplands 
with their small village sites and scanty means of irrigation. 
Sown by itself, bail ey averaged 104 per cent, of tho harvest, 
while mixed with gram it contributed a further 4*4 per cent., the 
remainder being barley and wheat. 

Gram is very largely grown in tho district hj itself, in addi- 
tion to its admixture with wheat or barley ; it averages 41,555 
acres or 1ST por cent, of the harvest, and the proportion vanes 
but little in tho diffe-ent tahsila It w lo vest in Bijnor and 
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highest In all those tracts in which rice is the chief autumn staple, 
foi gram is commonly sown as a second crop. The increase of 
double-cropping has resulted in a marked extension of the gram 
aiea, which is non twice at gie&t as in 1805. The remaining 
food crops of the raht, comprise averaging 4,461 acres, of 

uhich three-fourths are included in the Nagina and Dhampur 
tahsils ; p>eas, to the extent of some 1,400 acres, in the same sub- 
divisions ; and garden crops, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
chiefly in the vicinity of the towns. Other produce comprises 
tobacco and oilseeds, the latter being of considerable importance. 
Altogether they covm on an aveiago 15,132 acres or 4 8 per cent, 
of the harvest, and consist principally in mustard and rape ; 
there is but little linseed, though small quantities are sown in 
each paigana. Tobacco cultivation in Bijnor at one time bid 
fair to assumo a prominent position, but now the area under that 
mop is no moia than 150 acres. It is grown by Sanis, who are 
the most careful and painstaking of all the agricultural castes 
The interest lies, however, in the experiments which were con- 
ducted many years ago with the view of improving tobacco cul- 
thation by the introduction of Turkish and American varieties 
These were undertaken, by Colonel Parrott and Major Smith, of 
the Stud depaitment, m 1868, seven kinds of seed being adopted 
foj the puipose. Several of these failed, but one or two, and 
notably the Virginian, su weeded admirably, and a smoking 
mixture, composed of this tobacco blended with Manila and 
Latnkia, grown at Bhogpur in the forests of Najibabad, was 
sold in tins to European purchasers, and for a tune acquired 
some celebrity. The experiment was unfortunately abandoned 
before the industry had become fully established, the chief reasons 
being that the imported plants rapidly degenerated, necessitating 
constant importation of fiesh seed, and that the difficult pi ocess of 
curing required supervision by exports, whose services were not 
to be obtained from India The most impoitant result was the 
discovery chat tobacco of a high class can be gtown in this 
climate and that its cultivation, if systematically practised, can 
be undertaken 'at a profit No opium is grown in Bijnoi, 
the cultivation of poppy having’ been prohibited fdi' many 
years 
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Tha comparative scarcity of irrigation is due partly to the 
abundance of the rainfall and partly to the nature of the soil. In 
the low lands little is required, except for gaiden crops, and in 
the city uplands little is obtainable by reason of the sandy 
natuie of the subsoil, and consequently attention is given lather 
to those crops which flouush best without aitificial watering. The 
total irrigated area at the settlement of 1865 was but .34,238 
a*ras or only 5*S per cant, of tha cultivation, the average being 
markedly exceeded in. the INTagiua and Dliatnpni patganas alone, 
where the piopoitions were 17 8 and IS 2 por cent, lespictively. 
These figures were due to tha presence of the canals, which weie 
also utilised to some extent m Buihpur, this paigana having 9*1 
per cent, irrigated. It was then considered that the amount had 
been greatly understated, and it is ceitairi that concealment of 
irrigation was far f i om uncommon, in view of the approaching 
i evasion of assessment. This surmise was afterwards verified in 
some measure, though it is doubtful to what extent the culti- 
vator were influenced by the experience of sevetal years of 
di ought and famine, "which gave a great stimulus to the con- 
struction of wells. In normal years irrigation drops to a very 
low figure, but the fluctuations mainly affect canals, and the 
area watered from wells exhibits a constant tendency to increase. 
In 1884-85 the total irrigated area was but 24,884 acres or 8*8 
per cent of the cultivation, and for the ten yeais ending in 1S95 
the corresponding figures were 22,028 acres or 3 5 pei cent. 
Then came a dry period and a vory decided increase was 
observed, the average for the five years ending m 1900 being no 
less than 43,606 acres, the highest point being reached with 
61,606 acres in the last year. The returns for the past five years 
show ail average of 39,806 acres or 6 per cent, of the not, 
cultivation. This is exceeded in Burhpur, whore 16 8 per cent, 
was irrigated, in Xagina with 16 per cent , in Dbampur with 
10 9, and m Seohata and Najibabad with 7 per cent each. 
In the remaining parganas of the Hagina and Nap babad tahsils 
and in the northern half of. Bijnor the amount of irrigation ia 
extremely small. 

At the present time 47-6 per cent, of the land irrigated is 
vateiod from wells, 38'4 per cent- from canals- 4 per cent- from 
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lakes and ponds, and 10 per cent, from the streams and other 
sources. These figures exhibit the great change that has taken 
place of late years, for in 1865 wells supplied but 31 per cent., 
canals 32 3, ponds 29 2, and streams 7*5 pei cent. At that time 
the well-irrigated area was 10,618 acres, while from 1886 to 1895 
it was 11,828, and for the next ten years 19,362 acres, the 
maximum being 35,106 acres in 1899-1900. The development 
of well irrigation, taken in combination with the great extension 
of the aiea supplied by the canals, of which mention will be made 
later, is of the highest importance in determining the security 
of the district, though unfortunately they geneially serve but to 
strengthen those tracts which have never suffered much, as they 
increase but slowly in the less favourably situated parganas. 
There has indeed been a eonsideiable improvement in Bashta, 
and also in Seobara, but apart fiom these the amount of irrigation 
from wells is only appreciably large m those parganas which 
have the benefits of canals as well, notably Burhpur and Dhampui. 
The same remarks apply to ponds and other sources, though m 
every instance the area is extremely small, with the single 
exception of hfajibabad, where some 2,921 acres aie imgated by 
damming some of the streams and watercourses. 

The history of canal irrigation in this district is a record of 
ambitious schemes and modest achievements Tim first pioposal 
was that: of the collector of Moradabad in 1824, who recom- 
mended a canal for the north of the district, anil this was followed 
by the deputation of the superintendent of camds at Bareilly in 
IS24 to repoit on the practicability of the undei taking and the 
selection of the most suitable lines. The lepoit was submitted 
in the following yeai, advocating the construction of a canal 
from the Khoh river, and in 1838 the suggestion was adopted, 
the biagma canal being constructed at a cost of Rs 57,843 and 
opened for imgation in 1S40, The next project was that of 
Lieutenant Anderson of the Bengal Engineers, who proposed an 
©astern Bamganga canal, the scheme being superseded two years 
later by that of Lieutenant Jones of the same corps, who did so 
much for the irrigation system of the Tarai. The intention was 
to dam the river two miles below Kalagarh and to lead a channel 
through Afzalgarh, across the B&naili and Pill and thence into 
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the Dlicla in Moiadabad, with thorn dmtnbutaries loading gouth- 
wcstwards between the livers oV pn.gana Aizalgarh The estim- 
ated cost Rs. 8,02,279, and the annual revenue anticipated 
was Es. To, 000 ; hut it was found that the latter was f<n too 
sanguine an eswnialc, and that the natural obstacles were too great, 
■while no account was taken of no tilde changes in the RamgangJs 
course. The projt ct was LheniiWo abandoned m 1813. Somo 
seven yc.v'n later the Nihtaur cioal tiora the Gang an was 
constructed, but of this nothing is known definitely till the vtar 
1863; it is said to have cost IN. 12,12'1, and to have sLartul 
work m 1850, the design having pu.hahly originated with the 
district authorities. The nevt Ivmo was that of ^western 
Eamganga canal, [dunned by Mi J EaiKcr, an engineer, in 
1S55. It was to start near Kalugin h, and at’W passing south- 
wostwards through pa rg anas Btuhupuia, Kagina, NihUuu' and 
Eaianagai, to turn south at llaldaui tluoagh Cruudjiur and 
Hu slit a, and so into tho Moradalud and Rudaun dm I nets Tho 
piojuct received euieful oonsidcYatum, but was suspended on 
account of tho mutiny. In 1870 it was rovivod, Mr. Turku, 
m conjunction with Mt . Roberts, putting fotwaid a somewhat 
modified scheme, by which a channel ftom Bhogpui on tho 
Bamganga was to supply the walei io<[irired foi the raht, and 
a folder from the contemplated EasErn Ganges canal that 
necessary for the hhnnf, m Rudaun and Aloiudabud alone Air. 
Jones’s old idea of an eastern Eamganga canal was at tho same 
time revive! I; but no final decision vms reached till 1876, tho 
delay being due to the consider'd) mi of other designs It was 
then rejected on account of She evoe&tJve cost, the iund equate 
supply of walei, and tho doubtful advantages that might be 
anticipated Tho Ganges canal project oi minuted with no less 
an authority than Colonel Baird Smith, li.E, who in 1861 recom- 
mended the construction of an irrigation channel through western 
Eohilkhand. No action was, however, takin till 1867, when Mi. 
Barker was directed to survey tho country and ropoit on the 
feasibility of tho scheme. The proposed head works wete to be 
at Sham pur in Najibabad, and tho line taken was to run through 
that pargana, Kiratpur, Akbarabad, Bijnor and Paranagai . 
Idem Jhalu it was to follow the course solectod for tho Eamg.mga 
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canal in lb j5, ti avsfsing florae! abaci in two and Budarni m thiee 
channels. The scheme took practical shape in 1869, when one of 
the Moradabad channels u as commenced as a famine relief work, 
but further construction was delated, ovsmg to discussions that 
arose as to the demand on the Ganges, the interference with 
drainage, and the financial results. The last revised pi eject was 
submitted m 1878, but the undertaking was abandoned the nest 
year, alter the departure of Sir William Muir, who had lent it 
strong support. The reasons which led to this result were, briefly, 
the insufficient supply a {fended by the Ganges, the uni emunei stive 
nature of the enterprise, and the absence of any great necessity 
for such a canal, except perhaps in the dry uplands of this district. 
Thus the canals m Bijnor belong meiely to two small systems, of 
which some account may now be given 

As originally constructed tho Nag in a canal took out of the 
Khoh mar Kamaruddirmagar, an earthen dam some 600 feet 
long being thi own across the bed of the liver. The water thus 
passed by a supply channel about three miles long into the 
Pilkhala, and then down that stream to the canal head at 
Jogipuia, two miles distant from tbs junction. A change in the 
course of the Kb oh, however, necessitated a new dam, which was 
placed a m le higher up at Juliana bad, and the water was thus 
brought into the Sukhiao, ovai which a second embankment; was 
thrown, in order to force the water into tbo new supply channel 
leading to the Pilkha’a The vegulatoi at Jogipuia, as originally 
constructed, had a head on the west side for tho Kamkota branch, 
a minor cl annel some thios miles long that, irrigates a small 
tract, of country to the south-west, and another head on tho east 
for the main canal, sluices Lying piovided m tho centre to pass 
any surplus water down the Pilkhala into tho Gangan, For the 
iii at two miles the main channel passes through high ground and 
little irrigation is effected, but below this point the water surface 
is slightly above the level of the country, so that the fields can. be 
watered by flush. At first the canal was slightly more than 
nine miles long, and tailed into the Karula close to the town of 
Nagina , an earthen dam placed across the stream about a mile 
below the town supplied water to two small branches on the 
right and left banks, each about three miles long, and known as 
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the Knatpur and Puialm blanches. The additional supply 
thus pouied into the Kasula \Ub utilised some distance loner 
down by the 'MVMtiBara of paigaim Dhampur by means ot a 
dam acioss the stream, and a watoi-iafco was chaiged foi the 
migafciou thus obtained. iJetween 1882 and 1884 the canal was 
partially remodelled at a coot ot Rs. 11 480, tho heads of the two 
minor branches being placed m tho canal channel itself, thug 
obviating the necessity fm the Karula dam. A more complete 
scheme of reconstruction was uiv lei taken la-tween 1892 and 1894 
at an outlay of Rs. 47,197. T'fu last threo miles oi the main 
channel w T ere abandono l, an 1 tho heads of the two blanches 
earned to mote suit, able sit.es hjghei up the canal The Kiratpur 
hianch was thus ma ie to command a. much largei aiea, and at 
the same time was e.\t< ndvd foi a eoimdmddo distance to the 
south, along tho w atei sin- i of the Gangan and Ivai cl a, eventual! v 
tailing into tho Gangan canal neai isThlaui ; and the Puiaim 
blanch was < allied past tho town of Xaginannd continued along 
th< duttb of the Kaiula end Pao !hui as fat as Pakhaupui , with 
a total length oi ten milcr>. Iu 189 > tho Ivotiw minor was added 
to the Puiaim Luanch at a cost oi Rs 2,8t>9, in urdei to leach 
the country to the sonth-east ot Naginu ami m 1897 an t scape 
was made from the same branch leading into the Puodhoi. The 
last addition was the small N ampul a minor, constructed m 1901, 
and taking off from tho right bank of tho Kitafcpm bi&tich, it i» 
about two miles in length, and Inflows the line oi an old 
zay/iindcri i cutting The total length of the canal is now about 
44 miles There ie all mspeotum-henmo at Kot Qadir near the 
dam on t.hr* Khoh, and the canal oil ices aio at Nagma. 

The Kihtaur canal begins close to tho town of that tumu, 
in tfie village of JLiasulpiu bheikh on the east bank. It was 
onginally tuown as the lowci Gangan canal, to- distinguish it 
fiom tho npjiet Garigan, a small supplemental'} channel dug 
about J84U fiom the sources oi the liver with tho object of 
lepleinshing the supply im the jS'agina canal. No sooner, 
however, was the woik complete than the springs abandoned 
the head of the cutting to break out elsewhere, ami the undei- 
takmg never proved of anv value. The waters of tho river me 
held up at Raflulptn bheikh by a masonry regulator, ihich was 
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severely damaged by floods m 1876 and again in 1883, so that 
considerable improvements were found necessary and earned 
into effect in 1894 For the fust mile the canal passes through 
a deep cutting with good sro shunt plantations on either bank. 
Originally it was eight and a half miles in length, ending near 
Alinagar, but in 1882 the channel was extended as far m 
Morna. At the same time the Garabpnr minor was constructed 
to irrigate the land hetween the canal and the Gangan foi the- 
fiist five miles, and to replace the irrigation that had formerly- 
been obtained by damming the river ; and a second small minor 
was also made at Umri near the canal tail The chief objection 
taken to this original line was that for three miles it followed 
the valley of the Kami a. and in this portion of its course the 
banks rapidly deteriorated, rendering the work of maintenance 
very difficult. In 1896 it became necessary to remodel the whole 
canal at an estimated cost of Ks. 31,994. From the first mile 
the channel is now carried along the watershed of the Gangan, 
and the canal has now- a length of 14 \ miles, falling into the 
river a shoit distance west of Tajpur. At the same time the 
Garabpui minor was abandoned, while two others, known as the 
Bhatiana and Saiakthal, were excavated on the left bank, and 
the old Hum minor was reconstructed and extended for the 
and a half miles. Subsequently the Tajpur minor, of similar 
length, running from Morna to Tajnur, was made in 1901. The 
mam canal and branches have now a total length of some 32 
miles; there are inspection-houses at Nibtauv and Almagai. 

A certain amount of irrigation is obtained in paigara Nib- 
taur by means of pnvate channels leading from the right bank 
of the Gangan and deriving their supply from the head works at 
Rasulpur Sheikh, and for such v a ter a rate is charged and cred- 
ited to the Canal department. There are one or two other private 
undertakings of a similar nature in the district, such as a small 
canal taken from the Malm, and one fed by the Sukbrao m 
pargana Baihapura. These aie not, however, m any nay under 
official control. The Nagina canal was at hist under the 
supeimtendont of canals at Baieilly, but in 1845 it was made 
over to the collector of Bijnor, the collection of revenue and 
the work oi maintenance being ontiusted to the tahsildaie of 
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Jfagina and Dhampar. Tho Isihtan? canal was managed in the 
same way, and it was not till 1870 that the eolleetoi handed ovez 
charge to the executive engineer of the no) them, division, Ganges 
canal This arrangement pi over! unsatisfactory, for Boorkee 
was 85 miles distant from the noaie&t canal head and no 
railway was then, in existence , and consequently inlSSttho 
canals weie again transferred to the collector, who was assisted 
by the district engineer in carrying out works and repairs, and 
by the tahsildars in assessments and collection of revenue. 
With the introduction of local self-government m the same year the 
question again arose of entrusting the canals to tho Iirteation 
department, hut the transfer was postponed till 1885, when the 
entire system was put undoi the diieetion of tho executive 
engineer, Rohilkhand canals, m whose charge it has since 
remained. Since 1896 the Bijnor canals have foimcd a eubdiii- 
sion with an overseer in charge, assisted by a ziladar and two 
sub-overseers. When first made, the Nagina and Nihtuur canals 
commanded some 6,000 and 4,000 acres of country respectively, 
while tho present figures are now about 85,000 and 27,000 am es, and 
this incicase has been attended with a corresponding' rise ui the 
receipts. In 1841 a scale of water-rates was introduced, varying 
according to the class of soil irrigated. This was replaced in 
184o, when, the collector took over the canals, by an ocoupiars 3 
rate varying both according to the nature of tho crop and also 
as^the irrigation was by flow or by lift. This was revised m 
1878, and again in 1882, but the system remained the same. Tor 
fruit and nuisery gardens the annual charge per acre is Rs. 5, 
for irrigation by flow and Es. 4 by lift, and foi sugarcane the 
corresponding ratos are Rs. 2-8-0 and Re. 1-10-8. For vegeta- 
Ides, garden mops, and tobacco the rate is Ra. 2 or Re, J -3-0 p Ql 
crop, whale for cotton, wheat, barley and pulses the figures aic 
Re. land Re 0-32-0 respectively. The latter rates arc also 
adopted for rice irrigated after the first of July, wheioas before 
that date the cost is Rs. 2-4-0 per acre for flush water and Re. 

7;° 7? hafc ° bkmed by Iift - Ir «g^on by lift is, as a matter 
of fact, aimost negligible, amounting to less than seven per cent, 
of the whole. The owners 3 rate has been collected since 1880, 
and ha, been fixed at one-thud of the occupiers’ rate on lamb 
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assessed fit dry rates. Detailed figures of revenue are available 
from 1863-64 onwards Up to that date the gross direct revenue 
was Rs lo,S30, spread over a period of 22 years. From 1863 
to 1873 the average receipts were Es, 3,426 on 2,674 acres 
litigated : lor the next ten years the figures wore Ks. 5,930 on 
3,432 acres , and foi tire succeeding* decade Ks. 15,000 on S,037 
acres. With, the reconstruction of the canals both area and 
revenue rose rapidly , for the 12 years ending m 1905-06, the 
former avoiaged 14,397 acres, the maximum being 25,362 acies 
m 1896-97 and the gross direct revenue aveiaged Ks. 27,422, 
to vards which the occupiers’ late contributed Ks. 22,163 and the 
owners’ rato Rs. 2,827. Financially tho canals have proved a 
gieat success. The gioss capital outlay up to 1905 was Ks. 
2,35,370, while the earnings have been Rs. 5,72,663. Against 
the latter figure must be set the cost of maintenance, which m 
many years has been consideiable • but on the other hand, a 
large allowance must be made for the greatly increased land 
revenue in the tract, now irrigated by r the canals, the indirect 
receipts under this head being at present noaily Ks, 15,000 
annually. 

The wells employed for irrigation in. this district are seldom, 
if ever, of masonry. Such wells arc used almost exclusively for 
drinking purposes, and aie usually to be seen iu towns or by the 
roadside. Sometimes, too, they are sunk in an orchard or 
garden, where their permanence as wall as their more ornamental 
appearance render them necessary . for everyday work in the 
fields the cost is excessive, ranging from Rs. 500 to Ks 1,500 in 
the upland tracts, though in the low Miadir they can. be sunk 
for about Es. 200, For hold irrigation resort is had to the 
knchcha or unprotected well, this being a rough shaft sunk to the 
water-bearing stratum. They can be made m all parts of the 
district save whore, as in the high western plateau, the subsoil 
is too sandy to prevent the sides from collapsing before water 
is reached. They are most common in mwai soils, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the villages, and they cost on an average Rs. 
3, though the expense of laboui is frequently reduced to a minimum 
by the co-opei ation of the cultivators. The cost vanes of corn se 
with the depth, which averages about 22 feet throughout tho 
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district, though the difference between the extremes' is vet y 
considerable. In many cases additional expenditure is mcui red 
by lining the well with coils of twigs and giass lope, which 
protects the sides to some extent from external pressure and also 
from the swing of the bucket : where the subsoil is light and 
friable the practice is almost necessaiy if the well is to last for 
a whole season. It is on this same question of the subsoil that 
the nature of the well depends Where the shaft is sunk through 
a strong and xonsisfcent stiaium, is will last for years, and is 
worked by means of a large leathern bucket known as a charra ? 
and drawn by bullocks. This tenacious clay stratum is called 
ham, and corresponds to the moh dkarth of Budaun. its distribu- 
tion is very uneven, but as a general rule it may ba said lhat 
Buck wells are most common m the south-west of the distn t, 
and in the Chandpur and Buihpur parganas there aro some winch, 
when protects 1 by a thatched covering during the lams, ha\ o 
been m constant use for twenty -live years and moio. By their 
means about one-thud of an acre can be wmtered daily while 
occasionally a greater area is irugable by employing two buckets 
at the same well The more common variety, however, is a mom 
shallow affair, dug at the beginning of the cold season and 
falling m duiing the jams. The watei is extracted bv means of 
the dkenkh o-r wooden lever, to one end of which an eanheu pot 
is attached by means of a rope. The process is slow, and the 
aiea that can be thus watered varies from one-twelM to ono- 
third of an acie daily. Well irngatiou has made great strides 
of late years, for while at the survey of ISbo* the number of 
unprotected wells m use was only 4,585, by 1906 the total had 
risen to 10,800. More than half oi’ these were to be found m the 
Dhampur tahsd, and the bulk of the remainder in Bijnor and 
especially in the southern parg&uas. The masonry w'ells used 
for irrigation were only 511, of which 232 were* recorded m 
lahsii Bijnor. 

The amount of m igation from other sources is very incon- 
siderable. Tanks are employed m all parganas, but three- 
fourths of the area so watered lies m the Dhampur tahsil, where 
there are several fair-sized jhils in the uplands. The water is 
obtained by the usual system of bens o± sw mg-baskete by which 
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it is lifted to the level of the channels supplying the fields. Some 
reference has already been made to the rise of dams on the various 
watercourses. By far the largest area thus iirigated lies in par- 
gana Najibabad, where the Malm and to a less extent the Ratvasan 
.are employed in this manner. Next come Buihpur and Nilitaur, 
in which water is obtained from, the Gangan by means of flood 
channels known locally as okhs ; and Seohara, where the Ekra 
and Dungiaiya are similarly utilised. 

The intimate connection between, irrigation, and scarcity is 
emphasized in this district by the fact that Bijnor has on several 
occasions suffered greatly from abnormal climatic conditions. 
Unfortunately there are no records on the subject of famines prior 
to the introduction of the British rule It may be assumed with 
some degree of certainty that in early days the experience of the 
district was very similar to that of the tract beyond the Ganges 
to the west, but the assumption is purely conjectural, as no refer- 
ence to Bijnor is made by the historians who narrated such events. 
It is consequently impossible to say to what extent the district 
was affected by the famines of .1345, 1471, 1631 and 1661. We 
ai etold that in each case the most acute distress prevailed through- 
out northern India, and it seems impossible tnat Bijnor could 
have escaped, though probably the mortality wa* less evident than 
elsewhere, owing to the undeveloped state of the country. The 
great famine of 1761 visited the whole of Eohilkhand, and tradi- 
tion states that immense numbers of people died of starvation, 
and that many emigrated to more favoured tracts. The famine 
■of 1786 is still remembered throughout the country, but it seems 
to have been more acute in the south and east. 

The first calamity of this nature that was experienced after 
the introduction of the British rule was that of 1806-04, when 
Bijnor was still included in the Moradabad district. It seems 
that on this occasion the rains failed almost immediately after their 
-commencement, and in the beginning of July Mr. W. Leycester, 
the collector of Moradabad, reported that the cotton and sugar- 
cane wore drooping from want of water, while great fears were 
entertained for the entire khanf harvest ; matteis were rendered 
woise by the steady export of corn to the parts already distressed, 
and it was pointed out that the active interference of Government 
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■was urgently needed. By September large balances bad accumu- 
lated, an< I the pi ospects of the coining vabx harvest were 
very low. Every endeavour was made to facilitate means of 
irrigation bv damming the Gang an and the small streams, but the 
sandy nature of the soils in many parts proved a serious obstacle 
to the construction of more wells. Some relief was afforded 
by the remission of Bs 2,59,000 on the demand clue for the khanf, 
but this had no effect on the steady iise of prices. A fan rabi 
had been sown., but the failure of the winter rains reduced the area 
to very small proportions : no revenue could be collected, su'tmn- 
dars Weiv absconding in every direction, and the culnvaiois noie 
at the end of their resources At the close of January wheat was 
selling foi .39 we as to the rupee and gram at 49 sers. Those prices 
were then considered high, but within a week they had risen to 
Si and 35 sers respectively. The whole country was disorganized 
by the dread of invasion by the Mar&thas and by the general 
lawlessness; grain riots broke out in several places, and towards 
the end of March the starving people were plundering the few 
crops that had arrived at maturity The collector applied foi 
military aid to assist him m maintaining order, and also for 
large advances of money as the only means of giving an impulse 
to the succeeding j car’s cultivation. In 1804 the balances out- 
standing in Moradabarl were higher than m ary other part of che 
ATorth-IVestein Provinces, and little more than half the revenue was 
collected. Large remissions were made, but these hardly aff. cted 
those classes of the population which suffered most, and though 
no reeoids have been preserved, it is clear that the moit&lity and 
distiess must have been very gieat The famine close l with the 
rams of 1804, though it was long before tho district fully 
recovered. 

The minor scarcities which occurred from time to time during 
Tihe nest thnty years ao not seem to have had much mflucnc<. on 
Pujnor, In IS 19, many other districts were suffering greatly, 
the collector of Moradabad wrote that he had never seen so fro a 
khanf as had been harvested in western EohUkhand. In 1825 
there was a great drought throughout tho western half of the prov- 
inces, resulting in an extensive failure of the liharif, though the 
cotton and sugarcane had almost ^aped samng the agircultaral 
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population from the sufferings of destitution The rabi area was 
considerable, but no attempt was made to raise a second crop on 
the Tihamf lauds, and the absence of rain rendered the outturn 
in the dry area extremely small. Bijnor, however, fared much 
better than the retd of Moradabad, for the Ikadir lands of the 
Gauges and Eamganga yielded amodeiate harvest, as also did the 
paiganas of Cbandpiu and Bmhpui ; hut the agricultural classes 
were enduring great privations, though com had been imported 
in large quantities from Kumaun and Garhwal. The collector 
had received permission to suspend one-fourth of the revenue 
demand in Bijnoi, but such a step eventually proved unnecessary, 
and relief was confined to the liberal distribution of adt&nees 

General famine once moie occurred m 1S37-3S, and on this 
occasion the btate of affairs in Bijnor closely resembled the con- 
ditions prevailing in 1803, though the visitation was of a less 
seveie nature, The Uiarof was practically destroyed by a pre- 
mature cessation of the tains, and a partial fall during September 
only served to excite hopes which weie doomocl to disappoint- 
ment, Prices, too, rose to an unprecedented height, resulting m 
lawlessness among the agricultural classes, and it was repotted 
that the chief cause of anxiety m JRohilkhand was the crowded 
state of the criminal jails. The situation was saved to some extent 
by an opportune fall of rain m the beginning of February 1838, 
and the rabihaivcst proved fairly satisfactory. Prices fell very 
rapidly, and confidence was gradually restored ; the absence of 
communications at that time rendered difficult the exportation of 
grain to the tracts where famine was still raging, and conse- 
quently the local supply was generally sufficient. As before, no 
actual relief measures were undertaken, but revenue was remitted 
in the district to the amount of Rs. 91,069. 

The rains again failed m 1860, and this, following oil a 
series of defective monsoons, produced great distress in Bijnor. 
As early as July the price of wheat had risen to 12 aers or even 
less, but the price mattered little wdien there was no com to be 
purchased. A good fall of rain occurred in the middle of July, 
but this was followed by a prolonged period of dry weathei, and 
the kharif outturn was very scanty. The prospects of the rabt, 
were equally gloomy- and the increase of destitution forced 
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Government to adopt measures of relief early in 1861, The able- 
bodied were employed on public works at low wages • old and infirm 
persons and young children were supplied with cooked food ; and 
women of the better class were paid a small daily allowance for 
spinning thread out of cotton gratuitously supplied. The num- 
ber of persons thus relieved rose to 25,879 in February 1861, and 
continued to increase rapidly throughout the hot weather, only 
declining when a fall of jam in June again prepared the soil for 
tillage Up to the end of July 986,489 pei&ons, counted by 
daily units, had been relieved at an expenditure of nearly 
Bs, 62,000, of which JRs. 21,000 weie contnbuted by the central 
relit f committee at Agra, Bs. 5,606 by Government, and the 
remainder bj local subscriptions In addition, Iaige sums weje 
advancedfoi providing the tenants with the matejiais of cultivation, 
and revenue was remitted lo the sum of Ba 22,518. It was found 
necessary, however, to continue relief operations for a considei- 
able p&nod and it was not till Octobm, when the autumn harvest 
had bear gatheied, that the works and pooihouses were finally 
closed. It was noticeable on this occasion that there was far 
less cume m the district than m previous famines, although the 
number of offences against property was considei a I dy higher in 
18b 1 than in the two preceding ycais, 

Another bad famine occurred m 1868-69, when Bijnoi suffered 
more than any other distinct in the United Provinces. The 
netn of 1868 w as exti aoi dinarily abundant, but plenty was changed 
into want by the drought of July ; the people were encouraged to 
sow then autumn crops by a fall of lam towards the end of that 
month, but by the middle of September the rice had failed, bajra 
and juar followed, and finally the sugarcane withered at the end 
of October. Even the Ichadvr lands were baie, and in November 
untmsfcakeable signs of distress appeared throughout the country. 
On this occasion aid was promptly given, for before the end of 
October work was sanctioned on five first-class roads, the cost 
to be paid from the road fund; on the 20th November the first 
instalment of autumn revenue was suspended, and advances were 
offered for the construction of masonry wells; and on the 9th of 
December the collector was authouzed to proceed with district 
works. More thantweniw tanks- in various pai fcs of' tbedietr’ct were 
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excavated, roads and pals ivere repaired, and the INagma canal was 
cleared throughout its length In January and February a few 
showers of rain greatly benefited the small/uS; that had been sown 
ana. what was f«i> more impoitant, enabled the suguicnne to be 
planted; but it was ostimut vlt 1 at tiro i ah / outturn v as no moie than 
one-fourth of the normal while the aria loro thu same proportion 
to that usually sown By Miich 186'.' the distress had increased 
to an alarming extent. The numbers on the relief works had 
lisen fiom a daily aierage cf 1,741 in Lferonbei to 2,787 in Eel- 
iuary, while in the ensuing month tha total jumped to 18,697 
The scale of wages was reduced m April, and again ill May, 
hut the averages for those months lema.n.d high, l-c-mg 14,689 
and 10,697 respectively. From that time onwards a di&timt 
improvement took place, and in June thu ( ally ai erage loi the 
local works fell to 3,414 persons, hut m July pue.s again rose, 
owing to the absence of ra n, and in the beginning of August the 
feai of a second drought reduced tho cultivators to le&pah. It v as 
not till the 17th of that month that hear y lain fell and itmoied 
all further appi Tifcn&ions , gradually the masses of la 1 oureis wti© 
thinned, the average falling from 7,37b m August to 1,4S5 nr 
October, and at the end of the latter month the works weie c.Oso 1. 
Id addition to the lolief thus given to the able-bodied, considei- 
al le sums were expended at the 17 poorhoubus that weic opened 
in the district, mainly on behalf of women and children Th se 
institutions were started towards the end of Febiuuryy and in 
March the daily avuage attendance was 6,229. This gradually 
decreased to 1,468 m June, but lose again to 2,553 in August, 
the pooi houses 1 ting iinJly closed ih October Counted by 
daily units 683 039 peisons weio tins relieved, while the oon.- 
s, pond mg figure for the works was 2,2 ’>7 692 ihe total cost of 
famine lelief was Rs. 1.79,433, of which sum Es. ±5,000 w eia 
devoted to the pooi houses. These ohu'ges vein met mainly from 
provincial funds, while Bs. 20,000 were contiii need ly 
the central committee at Allahabad, and Iis. 19,000 weis 
raised by private subscriptions in the di&tiict. Indirect aid 
was also avoided by Government m the shupo of about Es. 70,000 
gjVen in ad \ances foi seed com and wmlL>, while the revenue was 
8 spin 1*1 to the amount i r ur h'J s T1 g 1 iw arx.UTotu 

o a 
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returns are available, it is beyond question that this famine was 
exceptionally severe, and it uas estimated, that between 3,000 and 
4,000 persons died from the immediate or secondary effects of 
starvation; those who suffered most were the lab our hug classes, 
and it would appear tiiat the agriculturists for the most part 
managed to subsist without aid. 

When famine again made its appearance m 1877-78 Bijnor 
again suffered acutely The early cessation of the rains and 
the hot west wind a that ensued caused practically a complete 
failure of the Tckurif, and by the end of August the district 
resembled a desert. Little or no cultivation was anywhere to b© 
seen, the part that suffered most being the old tahsil of Chundpnr. 
Prices had nsen to an alarming extent, but it seemed that the 
people had some supplies m hand, and when relief works were 
expei imentally started m September, the attendance! was very small. 
By the beginning of October, lioweyei, there were over 2,000 
persons at « orb, but tho numbers dropped rapidly with a fall of 
rain, winch enabled the land to he prepaiod for the rah harvest. 
"With the completion of sowings and tho advent of the cold weather 
the attendance at the poorhouses rapidly increased , a number of 
deaths from starvation were reported, and the condition of the 
people was daily growing worse. The relief works, on the other 
hanil, attracted but few labourers, showing that the distress was 
mainly confined to women, ehildien and the infirm Dunno- 
February, however, the increasing number of deaths and the crowds 
that flocked to the poorhouses made it evident that the ichef 
works were inadequate to meet the situation, and the iate of 
payment was raised accordingly. Those who were capable of 
work were discharged from the poorhouses, while orders were 
given to the police and all officials to bring m any persons who 
were in a starving state. By the middle of March the attendance 
on the works rose to 1,400 and at fcbe poorhouses to 5,300, These 
figures gradually declined, and the advent of the rah harvest 
afforded ample employment. The crops ware fair and the area 
laigo, so^ that the fall in prices and the demand for labour 
enabled toe authorities to close the works on the 13th of April 
and the poorhouses two days later. But the famine was not yet 
m an end, After the harvest no labour was required in the field* 
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an 1 relief was resumed in the 'beginning of June. By the encl 
of that month there weie 9,700 persons on the works and 850 in, 
the pooihouse, while a week laser the figure had risen by one-half. 
The rains then broke, and the people betook themselves to work 
on the land , but about the 15th of July a spell of fine weather 
set m, and the situation became very anxious. Nearly 15,000 
pei sons were on relief towards the end of the month, and prices 
were still rising, while the resources of the people were com- 
pletely exhausted. The numbers continued to rise till the end of 
August, when heavy rain fell at length, causing a considerable 
improvement in prospects and a marked decline in the attendance 
on the relief works, though there was a continued, increase in the 
pooihouse. Fever and dysentery were rife throughout the district, 
and the death-rate was extiemely high, Lub in September 
matters were slowly improving, and whan the early rice was 
harvested, the piices of all food grains fell. The relief woiks w ere 
rapidly deserted, and both these and tlm poorhousee were closed 
on. the 15th of October. The works undertaken during this 
famine consisted mainly in improving the various roads in all 
parts of the district ; the total expenditure on such works was 
Rs 1,43,314, and in this manner employment was given to 
1,410,123 men, women and children, counted by daily Units, the 
lates of pay being 15, 9 and 3| pies per diem respectively. These 
operations would ordinarily have cost Rs 94,000, had they been 
undertaken by the Public Woiks department at the ordinal y 
iates,so that the balance propeily chargeable to relief was 
Rs 49,314. At the same time the sum of Rs 43,75G was expended 
on pooihouse relief, the total number of persons thus deriving 
benefit being 399,803 between October 1377 and the following 
April, and 260,867 from Juno to October inclusive. Substantial 
assistance was also given to the landowning classes, the extent 
of whose difficulties may be estimated from the fact that in April 
1878 Bijnor showed a larger Outstanding balance of revenue than 
any other district, the amount being half the Lhctrif demand. 
Suspensions were sanctioned to the extent of Rs. 8,60,590, almost 
the whole of which was afterwards realised, the remissions 
amounting to Rs. 35, SOS. The tenants also received substantial 
advances for the purchase of seed and cattle the amount thru 
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dishuised in this district being over Rs. 26,000 The loss of 
cattle riming the famine mas ox ti solely severe, especially in the 
southern paiganas, n\ which theie are no large grazing reserves. 
Attempts were made to discover the actual mortality fiom starv- 
ation among Iranian beings, but the results were not satisfactory, 
as it v, as arkno pledged at the time that many deaths had not 
teen report 1 , iln a tnal number which tame to the notice bf the 
autho.itTfra S92, all of which occurred before April lS7h, 
though is is jeitam that a large number of people died from want 
of food riming tin ensuing 1 ot weather. The famine practically 
came to an end with the gathering of the khtrif harvest in 1$7S 
but its effects remained visible for a long perio l, -and prices 
continue 1 to be abnormal!} high throughout; the following y ms. 

JBtjuo: was not again vis. ted by famine till lSy6-#7, and 
oven then it was not officially declared to be famine -stutkeu, 
though the seal city was undoubtedly severe. In the preceding 
jeai the crops ha 3 beai decidedly below the average, the tarns of 
l"idd had cease I m the beginning of September, and the khmtf 
outturn was estimated at thiee-fo ruths of the normal, while the 
jyllovmg i abi yielded but one-half v>£ fclie average. Fvgh the 
Jattu figure was generally regarded as a r 'ove the mark, for bailey 
and othei staples grown m the poorest soils had completely failed. 
Previous experience ha l shown that u shortage of one-thud m 
the year's outturn meant famine, but signs of chstiwas wore not as 
jet visible, and test wmike opened dunng the spring and su mm er 
of VSbO afcti acted no labourer's The absence of the winter rains 
caused a great contraction of the sugarcane area, but otherwise 
the l hen' if area of 1396 promised well till the monsoon came to 
an end on the 22nd of August, causing the loss of the late ice. 
The estimated field of tire IJwnj was abrfut five-eighths of the 
normal, anu in the ensuing rubi, in spite of rain in .November, 
Pee-mWi and February, the average yield was about nine-six- 
teenths, the low figure being due to the small aiea under cultivation. 
Still no crop was an absolute failure, and the cultivators, though 
much pressed, were aide to procure food, and even to employ a 
considerable amount of labour. The real cause of the distress 
was the enormous rise in prices, which had practically doubled, 
and this mainly affected the classes who earn money wag 8 and 
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have to nuy their food, such as weaver, dyers aul ihs daj- 
la lourers m towns It wa? also ohs?rv-d that the Musalman 
population suSbied infinitely more thanthi Era bin, au i thisuas 
pioved by the fast that to the fo mer chiss belonged two-thirds 
of the number attending she poo* houses As early as August 
1896 it began to be seen that help u a- needed for certain of the 
poorest classes who were unubl& to- work, and font pnorhoubes 
were started at the tahsil headquarters , at first they were ma u- 
tamed by public subscriptions, but in October the inanag an *>t 
was taken over by Governm nt Thj alt n lance at the begin' i ig 
■ft as small, but during the ft inter the distils became moie acute, 
and committees w-eia formed in- 17 towns aul large villages roi 
the distribution of funds subscribed locally ier the indigent aul 
particulaily pard^-'iwsh j n widows. The system was subsequ n y 
extended and legular doles were given to those in need of relict, 
and only persons of the lower clashes ft ere referred to the poo - 
houses The rate was reduced by half m A pul 1897, ft hen the 
gathering of the rabi harvest had caused a tall in prims, but 4 
was again found necessary to- raise the amount in August, though 
a month later the distress wa- mitigated, and afs.r Oetol tw u 
piactically cease L Altogether Its. 61,158 weu expended fiom 
the chaiitable relief fun 1, and of this Its-, id) 721 consisted m 
S'oncy r-lief given to 1‘, 901 respect&Ms pool peibons, while the 
bulk of the leruaiuder was distubuted among 2 009 cultivators 
for the pui chase of cattle aud seed. A fuithci sum of Rs 15 9(H) 
lias spent on pi oviding work for the able-bodied, bur the num 1 er 
of pei sous thus employed was small in comparison with the i cords 
of previous famines The first wcik to be stalled ft as that on 
the road from Moradahad to Harduav between Nagma and 
Dhampur, -which was opened on the 22nd December 1S96 The 
numbers remained low to the mi bile of January but a 1 the bird 
of that month 2,419 persons were em -lo, ed, and a second woik 
was begun in February on the load fioni Haldaur to Nihtam 
Throughout February the numbers averaged about 5,500 dady, 
but declined in Matmh to such an extent t^at the uorks ft ere 
finally closed on the 1st of April From these figui es tbs c oni- 
paratively mild nature of the visitation be omos ewleut 'Jin, 
people suffered more fioni the gradual absorption of then iomjvucsS 
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through a considerable period than from any sudden and acuta 
calamity, No cases of actual deaths ft om starvation were reported, 
and indeed the year 1807 was remaikaUy healthy, the death-rato 
being below the average. The recovery of the district on this 
occasion, too, was extremely rapid, for by 1898 all traces of the 
famine had disappeared. Since that time the district has been 
unusually prosperous, the rams have been as a rule veil up to the 
average, and in no year has any distress been experienced. 

In spite of the obvious lalationship between famines and 
prices, the history of the latter is far fiom being a mere record of 
reclining scarcities, for it involves many other anil more potent 
factors than occasional failures of the monsoon. Ultimately, of 
course, prices depend on the pm chasing power of the rupee, in the 
determination of which the nature of tho harvest in any particular 
year plays but one out of numerous paits. Apart from the 
general economic question, the history of prices in this district is 
particularly important, for on prices depend not only wages but 
rents, especially in a tract in which gram rents are so common,, 
and where there have been constant interchanges between cash 
and grain rents. Unfortunately the early recoids are very incom- 
plete. It is clear that at the cession of the district prices weie 
extremely low, as estimated by modern ideas. It Las been 
noted that in 1S04 prices were considered abnormally high when 
a rupee couid purchase 89 sg?’s of wheat o-r 49 ssrs of gram, and 
that a rise on the part of wheat to 81 se^'s meant famine. It 
appears that tho general rata rose gradually during tho first half 
of the nineteenth century, but not to any marked extent. From 
18b2 to 1S42 wheat aveiaged 41 sers, and during this period 3 
famine of considerable intensity occurred, prices being higher 
than on any previous occasion within the memory of man. A 
marked use seems to have taken place eveiy where about the time 
of the Mutiny, and it is clear that, whatever may have been tho 
cause or causes, prices never descended after that event to the old 
loi\ level, As regards subsequent changes, the proximate causes 
are more eas} to determine. The shortening of supplies result- 
ing from famines raised prices on each occasion, and the restor- 
ation of normal conditions brought a distinct fall. This is clear 
from a consideration of the quinquennial averages in the wmjo- 
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of the principal foo 1-grains from 1862 onwards. Thus from 1882 
to 1866 the prevailing rates were 23 8 sers for wheat, 33 4 sere for 
barley, 1ST sers for common rice, and 27 sers for bajra, while 
from 1867 to 1871, during which period a severe famine inter- 
\ened, wheat averaged 17 14, barley 25*54, nee 13 75, and bajra, 
21 68 sers. Incidentally it may be observed that the former rates 
were far in excess of thoso obtaining in 185S, "when 54 sers of nee 
and 44 sers of bailey were purchasable for a lupee , but then 
again there had been famine in 1861. From 1872 to 1S78, whon 
the district had recoveied and the harvests were generally good, 
prices became much easiei, though the old level wms never regained : 
it may indeed be taken as a general rule that a famine has the 
effect of raising prices permanently, not of comse to the highest 
point attained, but to a level considerably higher than that of 
the rat^s in force before such a calamity. The averages for the 
period were 20 37 sers for wheat, 29 24 for barley, 14 2 for rice, 
and 22 6 for bajra. Another famine occurred in 1S77, and from 
that year to 1881 the rates were abnormally high, wheat fetching 
hut 15 3, bailey 22‘7, rice 11-4, and bajra, only 15-S sers, The 
subsequent recovery was almost complete, for from 1882 to 1886 
wheat sold for 19 23 sers, bailey for 29, rice for 13, and bajra, 
foi 22 sers to the mpee. Then came a groan change, which was 
observed not only in Bijnor, but throughout northern India 
generally The rise was due m large measuie to the opening up 
of the country by means of the railways, which hi ought prices to 
a gential level and practically obliterated the old local variations 
that had left one district m abundance while its neighbour was 
pei haps suffering from the agonies of famine; and also to the 
fall m the prico of silver, the two factors being closely lolated, 
inasmuch as improved communications meant a greater export 
trade with countries in possession of a gold standard. The 
change was, however, remarkably sudden ; from 1887 to 1S91 -wheat 
averaged 15 37 sers, barley 22 5, lice 12‘0S, and bajra 16‘6 sers. 
On this occasion theie was no relapse, but lather the reverse, for 
the market stiffened with a run of bad seasons. Between 1892 
and 1S98 the average for "wheat was 15-28 sers, for barley 
23 45, for rice 11-28, and for bajra IGA sers. The famine of 
1897 raised prices throughout the country, and its effects wrere 
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consequent?!’ Mt in those tracts m which the ihihnv of the cjoj>s 
va but mumsidei able. Thoiah bumameclhighfor a long period, 
as sc-i city ccfitimied to prevail m o.her parts of India, so that 
from 1SM7 hi iJh‘] the .n ersg* priest u> JLjuor were lb 2? s^,' S of 
wheat 2 r >0o st'”s of i ailoy, 10 47 hfi'S of ncs. and 10 8S sees of 
bnj>\i, fni a mpej Bur to ■ the larnim and abo foi the high i at s 
pma’hng in IbQQ, the arenig..s would Lye Lem much Jouei , for 
in the f inner wheat sold at less t 1 an 10 Kirs through, me the veatq 
<t,nd 1 adoy for under 10, and m iho biitm prices were but two 
*t,K tone 1 all round Subsequent goo? ham.sfcs han’t ra. ruled 
matters at Last fo a time. Ihe mt,s fm the five yea’s ending 
m lOOb were 15 l>2 net s foi wheat, 25 Id for barky, 30 81 foi ric > 
and 2043 fo> btjra Tbes ■ it gm os hike us hark to those of 
1887, and nrLod in 1004 {rites vme esception^lv low. The 
general conditions have, how enr, alt-red gieariy, for the maria t 
is now \my sensitive to external influences, and the local varia- 
tions of foimer days are no longer to le expe' t?d 

lo wi at extent wages have risen coirnnensurately with 
prices is hard to «av. The agricultural lal eraser is usually paid 
in gtam, so that, his remuneration remains constant In cash 
ivages there has generally been a rise of al out 25 percent during 
the last thirty wars, for whereas a hold la! ourer received Jis. 4 
monrhly in 1875 th coirespon ling iatem 11)05 was a rupee more 
ages are or imai ily higner in the towns than in the < cranky, hut 
m most kinds of employ ment there are no tried j^ks the 
earnings ot la' our dey ndmg on the skill of the ariraan, It is 
an un foul ted fact that mere is now pair! for skilled la 1 our 
t 1 an was fo marly the case, but heie again many factors have to 
1 e taken into amount, such as the ratine of the s- asou, ihogenei&l 
deman 1, and temporary influences n, Ling fiorn railway constnic- 
tion an ! other large public undertakings, 

. currait rato '’ interest are of gieat importance in aa 
agwenltaral tract where the cultivator, and fieqaeutU the land- 
mvnm, is Ini ituariy dependent on borrowed money and stock. 
This district does not, however, present any peculiarities in this 
respect, The most common loans are those in money or grain tor 
seed, and m these the tenant ' on o vs either ft om his landlord or 
irom the village Erinra, oi trie from some well to-do tuna t who 
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has some spare cash or a reserve oi corn The principal is 
repaid at harvest, usually m lcini, together with the interest, w h-ch 
13 generally one-fouith of the former The common rule of 
commuting the loan into cash at seedtime, when grain is dear, 
and changing it La r, k to kind at harvest, when prices are low, 
is as well known in lb j nor as elsewheie, to the great profit of 
the lender. Pvtiy v-asn loans, when articles aie pawned carry 
interest lunging fi am. 12 to IS per cent pei aunuru, end when 
the secmiuV is meioly peisonal, fiom 18 to '>74 poi cent ; but 
these are m most cases fci shoit periods only and the nsk 
incuiie'l is const lei able In laager tran actions wh.n jewels cr 
other va 1 uabLo goo h nr s given m pledga, lover rates o! tain, 
taiyuig thorn d to 12 p r cent ; and the same rat' s are adopted 
in loans on peisonal seeunty wheie the ! onowci is known to le 
a man of substance. Small plots of land are mortgaged at any 
rate between U aul IS pn cent., but the mfceicst di ops to 7 or S 
pei cent m the case ot laige properties, ami is ot course loner 
when the morigage is ac ompamed with. possession Generally 
an investor calculates on obtaining six per cent on land, the 
value of the property being caVulat.T at the i ah' of eight annas 
pel cent, pei m nsem bn luteiest on the outlay m special cases, 
where other conn leiations than m >ie investment aie mvol\ eel, a 
return of ion, per Cent is occasionally accept ul. 

Ho progress has a? yet 1> en achieved m the matter of village 
hanks, though it is probable that Bijtvor oifbis as la’r a field for 
su< h ant jl pi iso as the rest of jRohilkhand Two 1 anks were 
started experimentally m villages under the Couit of Wards, but 
they failed to take root, and expired after a brief existence. 
The system >vas not unleistood, nor its merits appreciated, so 
that the result was not unnatural Nothing farther has yet been 
attempts:!, but it is probable that fresh efforts will be made 
depaitmeutallv in the near futuie. 

The local standards of measurement present no peculiar 
features In determining area the unit is the regulation or 
Alban bujhu, of 3,025 square yards, being a square of 55 yards 
oi two chains. This is now m general use, and has replaced the 
many varieties of pahka bvjha which in old days were to lie 
found almost "ve’'y pjn’gaua having sopwa^' ^t&mlaid oi its 
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own. These local bujhfift riMul ult.niaU'ly ou the w ill of: the 
landowner, and rangul Isom S(J to 90 per w nt. of tho Govern- 
ment nii asure . then 1 existence wa-> a .somce nt endless confusion, 
and then abolition, which was practically off clod by tho revenue 
survey of 18115, had become imperative The small or kuohf'hn 
biyha is usually oms-thud of (he full metis tiro, hut tins again is 
in pra ties a very mdeiimto amount. Nominally it consists of a 
square of 20 paces, and such a j-landaid tialmally admits of no 
exact determination, the ultimate at Inter being (ho jn mb or chain 
of tho samindar, Whereas m most plac s tho haohehx hujhm, 
is about 900 square yards, m the exueme souih of t ho district it, 
is much less, and not uncommonly it is regarded as menly one- 
fouith oi the ptLhi bi<jh<<„ Yvhth icgai die weights, tho uistmaary 
see is one of 90 (•das, as comp, us <1 with the regulation her ol dO 
tolas, but tho latter is gi.eluully < rening into gouoral use, as tho 
injuty to fctade caused by the \ and.} of standards in the adjoin- 
ing districts lias burg In on iccngnj-cJ The origin of those 
heavy weights, which are inert l m all parts of Rohilldumd, is 
not clear. The rupee stunk In the I 'oh dins of Nnyhabad 
averages about 171 grains, and perhaps its nominal weight was 
greater ; ib should have been 17/5 grains in older to produce the 
91) tol t tier at pros nt in. vogue. Possibly the matter has , -oiny- 
thmg to do with the sugar trade, fot there is a tull-kiumn custom 
m several districts to use a larger sof for weighing sugar, so as 
to make a fair allowance lor moisture 

With the exception of sugar, which forms the chief article n£ 
expoit, the mamifactm cs of liijuor are of no great, import unco; but 
there are severe! local industries oi considerable iiduicsl, which 
in some cases deserve maul ion on account of the excellence of the 
craftsmanship, and also because they are nimn or less peculiar to 
the district. Of tho maun.faof.ure of sugar it is unnetvsHai y to 
speak at length, as the pioeess followed is similar to that found 
m other parts of tho provinces. The juice of the cane, which is 
obtained by crushing in an iron mill, the old wooden holhc 6 
having entirely disappeared, is strained and then boiled in an 
iron cauldron for severed hours, till it becomes thick. It is then 
known as gur, and fiom this is produced rah, by further boiling 
and refining the bquor being pur’fied by tho alkaline minors! 
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known as sajj% or carbonate of soda. The rah is again refined 
and strained, resolving itself into molasses and the coarse brown 
sugar known as I'hand , and from the latter a final boiling 
produces the white crystalline shcihzr or m i&n, With the exception 
of Gorakhpur, in no other district are so many persons employed 
in making sugar as in Bijnor : the total at the last census was 
3,477, including dependents, but this leaves out the large number 
of sw r eetmeat makers and sellers, whose products are sometimes 
exported, the wares of ’Najibauad being especially famous. 

The manufacture of cotton cloth is still carried on to a large 
extent, though the industry has been affected, as is everywhere 
the case, by the factory-male articles of Cawnpore, Bombay, and 
Europe. Nearly 60,000 workers m cotton, including their 
families, wcie found xn the district in 1001, and this figure ia 
exceeded m no other part of the United Provinces. From this it 
would appear that the weavers arc maintaining their ground, but 
their productions seldom travel beyond the limits of this district, 
except to supply the villagers of the hills and the Naim Tal 
T&iai, Cotton-weaving is carried on in all parts of the distiict, 
the chief contres being Nagina, Najibaha 1, Chundpur, Sahaspur, 
Afzalgaih and the larger villages of paigana Daianagai. Th& 
materials are mainly the ordinary cloths known as ym'hsi and <jtn i f 
the finest varieties coming from Afzalgaih ; a weaver of that p’ac© 
obtained a silver medal and a pi Ize at the Agra Exhibition in 1867. 
At Chandpur the red and white checked cloths known as chauthai 
are produced, while in several places the cheap and flimsy muslin, 
called thathawa, or liimgaja is turned out Ordinary dyeing is 
done with vegetable dyes obtained from the forests, and m somo 
places cotton-printing of fair excellence is to be seen. The best 
is that of Nihtaur, but at Bijnor some printers adorn the cloth 
with patterns done in white metal, such as tin and alloys of tin and 
lead, pounded and mixed with glue and water, and thou burnished 
with a smooth stone. Sometimes, too, the material is covered with 
crude patterns in yellow orpiment, or veimilion, daubed on with a 
steel rod Embroidery in cotton is not common, but the carpets 
and bedspreads of Sherkot have a local reputation. Other textile 
fabrics include the coarse hempen sacking made at Nagina, and 
woollen blanket# turned out at Na jib abad and many other places* 
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The most celeluaf'e'i mbisUy of the di-duct is ilu e!'Om~ 
carving ot Kngina, Tiahtna cb.ii"* that H- mas mini luced 
about two r.iHun-.'j ago fiuto Mubin, but theai! appeals io be 
of couipai it 1 \\ 1 } r. con' o igtn vlthoigh Hi X.mmu m knuu 
have foi ft ton)! ” mi ta 'ons mail si’mi-bn ks flnnpn and 

mas'ivxh of ebony, uni aJo.nnl the n wnh 'ijuji 'if lu. 1 Ho ml 
patterns r ih \ !a\r :n>.' album d <1 high p'niri ih‘) m tbc 
eabiuet-mukoi’h ti.irlc .million .u'lhi'w m\ lame wrukshops 
employing a nuin.icr id ban K in tin town. I’lic ebony la 
import il f 1 0111 O 'it rub India m b.,., a 1 lb liJr «d' a! out lls 1 1 
pm mauud, ami the high ,iu r e, it »n on il a ah iho Li duo na ,uie 
of the wool, r n*Li- ih woik mi ii Abut to r!\ Onui m ns 
ext. cm: li.U'ln.’s-i, the cars nc\ r d > •>> . 1 bo ml t-m m a' 1 1 all 
Mu alma ns a.u 1 l he worn is sli.irh Muluuiui,, Jan in t h.n.y i 
uiuloi- .utii'ing n tin i p'.udH 1, aul i,h d - igus .no mthu 
g omen soul o, Hni ul, WK uuili i in d< in ab 1 a,u i i mp , dud w d b tiro 
chi«vl. For inf inn w ik Hi ft own w is m,mi s ur r. employed, 
hut il lias not toiind i\t\oiu. an 1 trio Magma < ,i i mg is on of o 
few mJu-sla'S as jet unspoiled by n Fuin(k.m t oiinot Lion The 
iilfciclos thus Oiiia-n nled mo usually small, mi lias fohmig tablm, 
trays, caskets, s t cm,, jnsUue-jT.irues, an 1 w «,1 king sin Its, The 
workshops ot Magma hn.o oMmue] pi i/ c-, u,t Cilnniuons in 
London. Glasgow and Fans, as w, 11 as m mam plan ns India . 
anl th • m lustry, \y m iloi lung w Us m a '■ii«>>iiaiit <iud lutiiiuisliing 
condition, lKiiosv Hnurishiiig Oo asionaliy a m>iu v what doubtful 
improvement, is attempted 1 y rn.hu mu the black wood w iki -.ihf", 
mothcr-of-poai 1 and i\ory ; bulk in go mu all} -oMsnfeiod ilia* mu?i 
evtianooua oi iiauiontation only jnijaus tlu uiinsuc men!, ot the 
onginal work 

In ioimer days the i ssputatiou of _X,ej,in,i i *s( -d car, her on its 
metal industries than on its woo l-.ai\ mg, all hough the MtUu 
was frequently combin'd with th . ail, of the gunsmith Four 
matchlocks w Lth c arvod won-leu stocks \\ < re s,jit to trt' Fit! is 
exhibition of ISO”, and loun.l a ready sale at bid liunoHuwh 
The pla ,e was long famous I'm siwii weapons, as a’so weio 
Najxbabud and Dnampur Loth of these towns t-till possess a 
considerable tta.de m ait, ales of metal. The mm L imp toiled,, 
mainly fioir Ilath-as tod is -■ orkod trj- 4 b ka |]Vck utl v 
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sill the like. At Bijnoi quantities of poeket-krnves arc made by 
■the Loha'Sj and aix, frequently exported to the maikcts of the 
Doab. The Tvd'-ei ae airl That he i ax of l>hampur tmn out brass 
■candlesticks, 01 n aments for n^tivo < aits and harm s$, gongs and 
bolls, the last King usually made ci an a'loy of copper and lead. 
At Najibal ad decoiatuc huqqa^ ) bonis, an I otbei aifcioius of 
'dorm stio use an maiiafh lined out of bias.x, copper and Uell - 
metal 

Another noteworthy industry is that of making glass vessels 
which are ehnJiy produced uf Aagma and Najil a had Yon 
little gKss is manufacture 1 on the spot, most of it King imported 
in the shape ot crude oonm.iy glass fiom Aligarh and cl tun hero. 
Tiom tins laig- quantities ot phials, used punc pally foi cnriyiug 
fianges watei, aio turned out and cxpoited t,o all pails. Other 
aitich s, such as lamp chimneys and globes, are made fimii 
Tui oi ean gla'-s, chiefly f 01 local i onsumptien 1 he gWs-nn feoia 
of this district are n maikahlo as being the only ciallsmen in those 
pi ovmcies who can make 1 otilcs of moulded glass These ato small 
flasks, uscmblnig cheap Venetian soent-1 ottles, and blown in a 
clay mould made in two "halves on a Kmopean hottlu and then 
joined together The noikmm have nor, howexoi, k as nod tho 
ait of toughening glass, the nmteiial bung \u y dchmeni lulinie; 
Suit it is quite possible that with a little instruction they might 
be capablo of pioducung a very fail imitation of tho Euiopeau 
111110 . 

The pottery of tho distib c calls for no comment, as it presents 
no pecuKai featmes The only distinctive ware is that of 
Chaiidpui, where pipe-bonds and f.'ii/ci/h / 1 or water 1 oltlos aio 
made in Jaige numl ers foi omamefti alum a mould is employed, 
tho clay of the vessel being wrapped in fine mnsim to prmenl it 
from adhering to the mould, whereas elsewhere tho usual pin tn;e 
is to spunkli the mtcnoi of tho mould with sand or ashos. Thom 
is agood deal of woik in wood and bamboos, consisting chiofly 
in laiqusiod and painted chairs, boxes and othei articles, tho 
principal seats of this industry being Kiiatpui and Kagina, At 
Najitabad excellent baskots aio ma le of split bamboos, while tho 
same place is noted foi its caits, though tho latter are by no means 
a money i ly "f that to vn The j>ap%e - ndJ 6 - "are of Man K -ai* 
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is fairly well known an'l has grown in popularity; it takes the 
form of small articles, such as pen-boxes, inkstands, paper-krii\ es, 
and the like, and is genei ally decorated with gilt; and coloured 
patterns Work in. leather is of some small importance, especially 
in the form known as sabur, which consists of roughly cured 
deerskins, tanned a rich brown colour with the 1 aik of the sol 
tree. This is mostly done at Najibabad, and the shoos of that 
place have attained a considerable imputation. Tho only other 
manufacture that need bo mentioned is that of jcttleos or the 
Brahmamoal threads, which form the chief iudustiy of .Bijnor 
and aie exported m large quantities to distant markets. 

The export trade of the district is mainly in sugar, bamboos, 
and other forest produce. Bijnor is not one of tho graui-expoit- 
ing tracts, except m years of abundant harvosls, or when dealers 
are tempted by high prices prevailing elsewhere as a rule, the 
local supply is not equal to tho demand, and food grains bulk 
Iaigaly among the imports The rest aio mainly salt from tho 
Punjab, European pieeegoods, metals and spires. Jfomwly th<_ 
tiaffic found its way for the most part across the Granges towaids 
Meerut and Muzaffarnagar ; but now fully four-iitths of tho 
tiade is rail-borne, anl the ronls have dioppo t to a very subor- 
dinate position. Theio aro no figures available to show the 


volume of tra le m recant yoais. Some time ago registiaium 
outposts weic maintained at five of the Ganges femes and 
at Kauria on the Garhwal fiontiei, hut these places no longer 
possess the importance they once had , the inkodm.don of tho 
railway has entirely changod tho condition of affahs and has 
also affected the relative impoitanco of the various markets. 


A list of all the regular bazais held m this district v, ill ] 
found in the appendix. The puncipal trade centres arc, < 
course, the chief towns, and especially those which ho <>u m L , 
the line of railway, such as Dbampur, Nagma, and Majilmhai 
The moie distant marts of Bijnor, Ohaudpm, Kiratpm an 
j> lhtaur have consequently declined in impoitance, though the 
still retain their commercial position as local collecting an 
distributing centres. Such places, as well as the othci towns an 
larger villages, are the scene of markets held once or twice 
week, to which the inhabitants of the eunounding country resoi 
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for the purpose of disposing of the produce of theii fields and 
foi supplying themselves with the modosfc requuemonts of daily 
life. 

Another list shows the fairs that periodically take pla.e in 
the different parganas and tahsils. These gatherings are ostensibly 
of a religious nature, hut the opportunity is siiaod in many cases 
foi doing a considerable amount of purely secular business. 
There are no places of more than local sanctity, and the pilgrims 
at these fans seldom come from beyond the limits of this district. 
None of the Bijnoi fairs can compete in point of size with t 1 ose 
of Hardwat, the Nauchandi at Momut, and the Kaitik iau at 
Garmukhtew on the Gang. r. lowm down. Actually the laig st 
is ihafc at Daianagar, whuo somo 25,000 poisons assemble foi 
bathing in the Ganges on the full moon of Ivartik. Sinnlai, but 
smaller, fairs take plum at Chandi and Chand Goula m paigana 
Najilahad, and at Il.iliumiagai in Mandawar. The Haldaur 
fan is of loo out origin, having been started by Kunwat Hailans 
Singh, and has gi own rapidly m popularity of late years So, 
too, has that at Ealdia or Sikatulaipur m tho same neighbourhood. 
This is held m honour of Bui ha Baku, who is said to bo an 
incarnation of JBiahma and tho special pation of women and 
childien Gathoiiugs in Ins name aio unusually numinous m the 
dihtrict, and the same may be said of Zahir Dm an. a local saint 
otheiwiso known as Goga Pu. These assemblies go by tho 
geneiic name of thharlyav , owing to the flags that are home m 
pi occasion on such occasions. Tho tiaditional history of tho 
holy man has been given iu dealing with Mu/atfarnagar, tho 
reputed district of his bnth * There aic several fairs of purely 
Musalman origin, held around the tombs or in commemoration 
of departed saints, but they aie in seven al cases attended by 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike, just as the gloat gatherings 
at Bahraieh and at Makaupur m the Cawnpore district. 

In early clays the district was heavily handicapped by the 
piactical absence of means of communication. The Ganges was 
tho only highway, and even that was navigable hut for a portion 
of its length ; none of the old imperial routes lay through the 
district, the greater part of which was clothed in impenetrable 


* Gazetteer of Muz&ffarnagar. p. 105. 
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forest. Rome impj ovemeot was piobably etf'cted duung the 
clays of Rohilla rule* the principal towns appeal to have been 
connected by rough tracks, but the®.' weie impa -..sable fluiing the 
lains, and in many places weie ol stm ted by de* t> beds of 
diiftiug sand at all seasons Such was the state of aft'ans when 
Bijuoi was ceded to the Hast TuTa Cmupaviy m 1S|>[. Hie new 
almulistru'dini was alive tu the nee! ot loads, an I mstnictions 
weie given to the local officials to open tip internal (nmnum ca- 
tions as far as possible The agem y nan, howovoi, la' king , the 
&d,nbt,ntlubi‘s were held nominally vc-spuiifublo bn iho niuinteua'ii a 
of such ti acks as existed within the limits of them estates lot 
as these gen, *1 ally toll owe 1 the line of least resistance a\»ihrm 
cultivated land and gomg fiom waste to waste, then \\ojo 
extremely inegular an 1 then condition hopeh ss Theurraime- 
m;nt proved wholly uusatisfa.topv. and at th.- first regu.hn stutle- 

meiit the landowners readily agreed to par a i oa ! cess <>1 one per 
c nt. m lieu of then iormei obligation fht fun U thus obtained 
weie utilised for the maintenance of existing 1 on Is and for u^u r 
construction; in 184 1 they weienialo ovei to a local committee, 
wfirch continued in existence till the foimadon oi tin* p'es.uib 
distiict board. Tim committee did good v 01 k ih om the first 
though it was not till after the Mutiny that any groat strides 
Were made. By 18 i 6 the district was coveied with a not, u oik 
of fair loads, with an aggregate length of 480 nabs, white tbiiry 
years Uuei the total was o78 miles A constant diilicn.lt> has 
been experienced by reason of the absence of any local supply 
of kanlar, lendtumg the construction of metalled roads costly 
as to be almost piohibitive; and though every uukavrm, has 
been made to keep the mam routes m good order, by i esc, v mg a 
raised track in the centre tor light traffic only, and la Hi oT.tl 
expenditure on maintenance, tha fa t still remains that the mj [. 

borne commerce .s seriously impeded by the pmvalouoe of „amt 

in tho western tracts, and especially by the nature of tho 
as wed as by the comparative scmcity of biidgot over the numerous 
rivers and streams. In many instances the rhai actor of tho 
channels and river beds renders budging impossible, and tins 

“ p8rtlCU f/ ^ , Ca30 thc uo ^> ^ the greatest 1 iadiauu,- 
tesuccnsHtul xplotateon of the forties! tho Ty i wrl t 
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means of communication An immense ad vanes has boon achieved 
in tins connection by the count) nr lion of the i ail way , so much, 
so indeed that the district tiov, poust'Ssys almost adequate means 
of access to the outer wot Id, A pi-iinanent budge over the 
Ganges is of ifcsAf of untold \ ahie while 0 now lease of life ha 3 
been given, to all the chief towns nf the district, not even except- 
ing Bijnor, which now” lies within twenty miles of a station. 

Besides the railway & aHutdly wnhin tho Gistncu, theie is the line 
to Hardwav and Dcln a beyond the (muges, which lies withiu 
easy reach of the noitho.n finest', while nji the othei side fcha 
railway fiona Mo.adyAad to RaninagAr viH confer a boon 
almost as gi eat on ik vasVui p.v»*rt>na«. 

The main hue of tho Oudli and Kohilkhand Btate flail way ^adways, 
traverses the district from mmtUt-i i,st to north-west, first e ate ring 
paiganatseohma fioiu M<>'tv ( alul n cut the town of SaWpuv, 
and passing through tho eastern up 1 md-s as fat as Nujibabad. 

There it turns to the west, tin nigh the Karat Mir and Mandawar 
parganas, and eventually c\o-ntng the Bkngts by a budge at 
Balawali. Tho portion li*oui Aloutdabod to Nagitm was opened 
on tho Sth of October 18S4, Ihut iiom Nagina to Najibakad or. 
the 1st of April 1885; and tho Kmiain.ki on the 1st of .hinuavy 
in the following year Tit to ate station.-, at Bahaspur, Baduva, 
Dhampur, Put aim, Nagnui. Puuulu, A T a]i! al ad, Baiampm, 

C'nandok and Balawali. The (iangca bridge, which was not, 
opened tc> tuihio till the -hh oi hint 1827. is a ci oat structuio. 

2,880 feet m ietylh v, ifch Jkven spans of 250 foot ouch, built of 
etstl girntia Testing on jours sunk t' 1 r depth of 100 foot below 
low water levs. 1 , the total cost was r.-> less than Rs. 27,04 084, 
aLhcngh nt ai ly seven 1 ukhs c if tin s v, u-c expended on the extensive 
1 ruining works on either wd- ;> A hi awn Ine of. railway takos 
off at Raj if a I a i, l'ullmvuig the line of J V ijansdowim load, and 
leaving tho dkt id, Kamiu, ashoit distamo bebne its termina- 
tion on tho tight l ank of the Khoh, op[ ceilc Kotdvaia; there 
two stations at Rh*'gpui and Bauch Road, This hr, tie line \va® 
completed on the 21th of December 1800, aril has pioved of 
great value m opening up the forests and the hill country to the 
north The main line haa had. an immense effect on this district, 
giving a great stimulus to trade and developing the many towns 

6b 
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along its co-urso to a suipiising extont JTo further extension of 
the railway system m Hijnor is to he expects! for the present, 
though possibly ihst e is i com for other hr auch lines. The western 
parganas would doubtless benefit by inpiovcd communications, 
as also would the forest tracks mi, ho north-east, though the Jaffa 
will to some extent be served by the lino fiotn Morad&bad to 
Kashipur and Kamnagar. 

The only provincial road in the district is tho unmetallocl i onto 
from iNajibobacl to Koiduaia and Laubdov. no, some 13 mdes m 
length. This was originally constnictod as a military joad, to. 
connect the hill cantonment of Lansdowno with tho railway, but 
it has been to a huge extent buppUnv i by tho branch hue, 
though it still bears a fairly heavy can traffic. Tho other roads 
are all local, and managed by the district hoaid, though the 
maintenance of tho metalled mads, and tho eonsuuvlkm and 


repair of bridges and culveits on the unmotnlled roads are earned 
out through the agency of the Public Woiks depuitniont Tho 
local roads are divided between four of the offi nullv recognised 
classes, lust come those that arc described us fhst-clavs mals, 
metalled, bridged and drained throughout; these, as already 
mentioned, are few in nnnahci and have an aggies? ate length 
of 43 miles. They comprise the loutos from liijnor 10 hlurulla]-* 
nagar, Meerut and Kagina, iiom Jdihtaur to Dhampur, the 
approaches to several stations on the main line, and <\ few lengths 
of road in Bijnox itself.* Tho next catcgoiy comprises second- 
class roads, unmeballed, partially bridged and drained. Tho-® 
have an aggiegate length of 3 26 miles, and arc generally kept m 
good order, being serviceable ib) cart k&flic throughout the vr»i 
The chief loutes coming under this head arc those from Bijtioi to 
MoradaMd, Chsmdpui, hlihtaui an l Najihahad ; from Xagina 
to Dhampur and Haldaui , and fiom Nuipar to Tftjpui aurf 
Seohara. Of the remainder, 24 roads with a total length of 3, 30 
miles, are technically known as fourth-class roads, hanked huf, 
not surfaced, partially budged and drained; and six rouds, 01 
mdeb in length, classified as sixth-class loads, cleared only. 
The latter aia of very inferior description, being little bettor 


lul 0 n? t V7 tlkaMF “ ntmS ’ thG to Morachlma 

»»* ij«n irxoag’y ihown M wotalM a the DJ3J, 
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than the rough cart tracks u hich run from village to village. 
Those of the fourth class are of a somewhat higher order, but in 
many cases they aie almost impassable during the rains, and in 
very few instances are provided with bridges. A list of all the 
roads of the distant will be found in the appendix, and their 
position may be ascertained by leference to the map. 

The first-class roads are in every case bridged, but elsewhere 
the rivers have generally to be crossed by fords or ferries. 
There aie bridges on the load fiom Mo 1 ad abaci to Najibabad to 
Hard war over all the liveis and streams as far noith as the 
Lakhavhan, on the roads fiom Bijnor to Hihtaur and Moiad- 
abad, fiom Chandpui to Nuipur and Dhampur, and on the road 
fiom Davanagar to jSTihtaur. In the east of the district theio 
aie practically no budges, at any rate over the larger rivers, 
such as the Ivhoh, Ramganga and Phika. On the Ganges the 
only permanent bridge is that of Balawali, but tempoiary bridges 
of boats are maintained at Shishamwala-ghat on the route to 
Haidwar, at Raolx-ghat on the load from Bijnoi to Muzaffama- 
gar, and at Jalalpur feny, where the Meerut road crosses the 
liver. These boat-biidges are replaced during the lains by 
femes. The lattei aie either owned pmatoly or else under the 
control of the district boaid, which denves a considerable income 
fiom this source A list of all the ferries m tins district will be 
found m the appendix. The most impoitant aro thoso over the 
Ganges and Ramganga, and five of the former, at 8 Irish am wala. 
Hagai, Raoli, Jalalpur and Jafarabad, are maintained through 
the agency of the Public Works department; they bring in about 
Rs 8,200 annually, towards which the Raoli feny contributes 
moie than half The remaining public fenics arc leased to 
contractors Tue chief of these are located at the point where 
the various roads crois the Khoh and Ramg&nga, those on the 
latter liver being at Suawala on the route from Dhampur to 
Kmshipur, at Salabatnagar near Afzalgarh, and at Baikhera just 
below the junction of the Khoh and Ramganga. 

There are two d&k-bungaiows m this district under the 
management of the district board, at Bijnoi and Hagina, while 
inspection-houses for the use of officials aie maintained 
Rag na Dhampur and. Rurpur In aid t on to these there are 
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the various bungalows belonging to die Forest and Irrigation 
departments ; but on the whole Hijnoi is not so well provided in 
this respect ns many other districts. With the exception of 
that at the headquarters town, the only Goyor mnont tm earn ping - 
grounds are those of Arnhem and Puraispui on the road from 
Bijnor to Moradabad, and at Amsot and Shampur between 
JSTajibabad and Hard war At all the principal towns so rata 
are to he found fox the accommodation of travellers, but none of 
these are public property. 

The waterways of the district are quite insignificant. Tiro 
only navigable liver is the Gauges, and this is put to very little 
use In former' days vessels used to ascend the stream as fur 
as Bijnor or even H.igal, but through communication has been 
stopped since the con-. traction of the Rowm Gauges Curd head- 
works at Naioia m the Giluudshahi district. Thu development, 
first oi too -sals, and than of tho railways, has effbctu&lly put un 
end to dm ce,nia 0 ^ of goofs by water, and tho only use to 
which the Ganges i,: now put is that of floating down timber and 
bamboos from the forests m the north. The Ramganga is 
similarly utilised, but to a less extent, and it is cheaper and more 
expeditious to transpou the pio luco of the forest to the nearest 
railway station 



CHAPTER III 


The People. 


The district was already eonr.tr luted as a separate charge 
Vi hen the fiist attempt at a census of its inhabitants was made 
in 1347. The enumeration was conducted on somewhat crude 
principles, iio distinction being cl-su-vcd, for instance, between 
the sexes, and the results can at tie b~st be regarded but as 
appi oximately aenrato The total population was ascoriamed 
fo be 620,552, giving an average density of 325 to the squa e 
mile There woie 415,570 Hindus and 201932 A Lend ma is, 
o her religions being either left out of account or else iiwlnded in 
the latter figure. The numbei of mhabited towns and villages 
was 1,976, of which all but. 72 contain _d less than a thousand 
persons. Of the lamaindor, eleven had a population exceeding 
five thousand, though the list exchidm Najibabcd, piosuma’dy 
because that place, the largest m the district, is made up of s-we.j.1 
separate man m$. The towns m quesnon were Kagliiti, Ohan 1 - 
pur and Sherkot, in ea jh of v, hich the to^al exceeded fen thousand, 
and Bijnor, Seohara, Dhatnpur, JTrhtnm, Ivhaipm, Mandtiwai , 
Jhalu and Sahaspur , the urban population amounted in all to 
99,275 or 16 per cent, of the whole 

The second oonsus took place an 1353, and was a somewhat 
more elaboiate affair. The population in the six years had 
inci eased very rapidly, the tcdal bring 695,521, or nearly 75 000 
more than the number previously iccoided. Tbo aveiage density 
was 866 to the square mile, lui, as is still the case, the rate 
varied greatly in the different pa v ganas. In Nagina it was no 
less than 645, and next came Kuatpur with 603, while all the 
paiganas of the Dhampur tahsil were well above the average, as 
also was the northern half of Bijnor The lowest rate was only 
IQS to the square mile in. Barhapura, and on this followed Hajib- 
abad with 170 and Bash a vi h ^37 Ah before tho whole 
population was d vided between H ndus and ilursa mans the 
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former numbering 407,494, and the latfccr 230,727 There were 
1,975 -villages, of which 1,000 had less than a thousand, 62 
between one and five thousand, arid 13 over five thousand 
inhabitants. The last wei 8 the same as at the 1847 census, with 
the additions of Najibabad and Afzalgaih, the increase in the 
case of the latter being due to the rapid development of what 
was f oi marly a wild and uncultivated tiact. 

The nest census, taken in 1865, showed a distinct improve- 
ment in method over both its predecessors, details regarding 
castes and occupations, and also of age and other matteis, being 
taken Into account for the hist time Tho total number of 
inhabitants showed a slight decieasc, owing piobably to famine 
and sickness lather than to the Mutiny, which does not Room to 
have had any marked effect on the population m any district, 
The returns shower] 463,566 Hindus, 222,409 Mu sal mans, and 
84 others, giving an aggiegate oi 691,009 persons The average 
density was 367 to the squaie mile, the increase being due to tho 
diminished area, as the submontane road was now tho noitheru 
boundary of the district. The relative position of the vaiious 
parganas was much the same as before, Nagina coming fust, u ith 
a density of 722, and Kiratpur second, with 549. The foimor 
was one of the few parganas which showed an incicasod popular- 
tion, the others being Dbampur, Najihabad, Barhapmn and 
Afzalgarh, w r hile elsewhere there had been a moie or less nun ked 
decline. The density m Barhapura bad risen to 158 and m 
Najibabad to 191 persons to the square mile. Tho number of 
inhabited ^ villages was 1,967, of which 1,888 had loss than a 
thousand inhabitants, 66 between one and five thousand, and 13 
with over five thousand, the list of towns being the same as before* 

It seems probable that the census of I 860 somewhat under- 
stated the total population, for in 1872, only seven years later, 
the number of inhabitants had lisen to 737,155, so that in seven 
years there had been an increaso of more than 40,000, and that 
m spite of the severe famine of 1808-69 The average density 
had risen to 388 to tho square mile, or 394 if tho figures of tho 
revenue survey be adopted. Of the various parganas tfagina 
still headed the list with 740, followed by Kihtanr with 586, and 
Kiratpur with a density of 574 persons Every pargana in the 
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district showed a distinct increase, excepting Baihapma, in which, 
the average had declined to 145, Najibabad, too, was almost 
stationary, possessing only 193 poisons to the square mile. The 
total of inhabited towns and villages had risen to 2,002, of which 
80 contained over a thousand inhabitants; the towns possessing 
more than five thousand persons remained 13 in number, the 
banner list being unchanged. 

Dunng the nine years that elapsed before the next census 
was taken m 1881, Bijnor once again experienced a severe 
famine, and this, combined with an abnormally high death-iate 
resulting fiom several epidemics ot givat intensity, necessarily 
bi ought aboutebdecrea sc m the population The total fell to 721 ,450 
poisons, or 15,703 less than that of the previous ennmex ation. The 
density thus dropped to 386-2 to the square milo, placing Bijnoi 
well below the general average for the pi evinces, although it had 
bui passed Pilibhit among the districts of the Kohilkhand divi- 
sion The cleciease was confined to the western portions of the 
district, showing that the distress had been greatest in the higher 
and unirrigated soils In Barhapuia, Afzalgaih and Dhampur 
theiehad been a considerable increase, while the decline was most 
noticeable m Daianagm, Kiratpur and Bijnor. Burhpur and 
Seohaia had lemaincd practically stationary, and in fact showed 
a slight improvement. The highest density was 70S am hTagina, 
followed by 571 in Nihtaur and 563 m Dhampur; and the 
lowest 153 in Baihapum, i82 m Najibabad and 260 m Bashta 
At this census the numbei of towns and villages was 2,040, those 
with over a thousand inhabitants comprising the 13 towns and 
68 other places 

That the depression was meroly temporary was amply 
proved at the census of 1891 The population then showed an 
enormous increase, the total being 794,070. Bijnor had thus 
developed far more rapidly than any other district in the thiee 
western divisions of the provinces excepting Meerut, while relat- 
ively the rate of progression had been much greater, amounting 
to no less than ten per cent The mean, density -was now' 418-2 to 
the square mile, or veiy little less than the provincial average. 
As before, iNagina was at the top of the list with an average of 
784, followed by Niht&ur with 639 and Baratpur was 626 
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Eray parganft shovel a higher figure than in 1SS1, except mg' 
Afaalgarh, virtue deterioration had »lr< udy in gun to set m. 
Baihapura still occupied the lowest place vith an average of 1ft 3, 
and next came Nap! Mad vnh :il9 ibe anml.er of inhabited 
ton ns and villages had lison io i.le 1 - 1 , of which d.Ooii contained 
leas than a thousand in' al.lUuts. (>o bitwu-ii ono and fine 
thoueauJ, and id mom than live thousand. The numboi of 
towns had thus iucivaacd Lj throe, the additions to the foimer 
list being Hrtldaui', Baihauuia and I ajpui 

The last, census was that of Man h 1901, and then it was 
ascertained that the district had once moie expei ieneed a decline, 
the total number of inhabitants being 779,901. This showed a 
loss of 14,119 dm mg tho preceding ton yc-i un ; and this loss is to 
be attributed mainly to agricultural dopiessiou in ceitain tracts. 
The decade opened with a sones of unusually wot, } earn, winch 
piuduced much -afmation in the low-lying portion's of the d is- 
tint, the parts most allotted being Afsalgaih and Jhuhapura, in 
which the population ha I decreased most rapidly, and to a less 
extent Mandawar and the northern p onions of tho oerifial 
upland. The hhctdir lands of Bashla, also imffuiod toamnarkahlo 
extent, as has ijem. already mentioned m Chapter I , tho climax 
occuiriuo in 1904, when the draad of Hoods ou the f tangos 
caused extensive migration. The dctei ioratmn of the castei n 
parganas was nr no senou-j, as it involved a haigei area; the 
condition of this tiant will bo not wed iuuhor in the separate 
articles on tile two parganas and m dealing with tho fiscal 
histoiy of the district Elsowhoio tho population had olfhor 
remained stationary' or inc teased; tho pails which showed the 
most rapid development weie the parganas of Dijnor and Pain- 
nagar, and the four which compose tho JDhampm tahsil, tho rate 
of increase bedng especially reniaikahle in fileohara. 

The mean density, as ascertained at this census, was 41,7 S3 
persons to the squaiemilo Tins is, of course, distinctly lower 
than the general aveiage for tho BohiUJiaud and tho neighbour- 
ing distuots of the Meerut division to the west; hut it must be 
remembered that this result depends mainly on the existence of 
bo large an area of forest land, in which tho population is 
extiemely scanty- Omitting those parganas which arc included 
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in the forest belt, the density rises to 528 to the square mile — a 
figure which approximates to that of Muzaffarnagar on the west, 
and largely exceeds that of the Moradabad to the south and east. 
In paigana Kagirut the density is no less than 767 to the squaie 
mile, although this result is due to the fa' t that tho tiaot contains 
the largest town in the distiict; but the whole JDhampur lahsil 
lias an average of 57S, and tahsil Bijnor of 422 The forest 
paiganas, on the other hand, aio still veiy sparsely populated, 
Bnihapma possessing only 156 persons to the s quaie mile, 
TTajibaLad 217, and Affcalgarh 24S The last figure is perhaps 
al normal, for the paigana lost ncaily 20,000 per sons between 
lb9l and the following’ census, and it is to be hoped that the 
tiact may ultimately recover its lost prosperity. 

The cause cf the decline obseived m 1901 is not at first 
eight evident. It has been shown in a former chapter that 
the recoided number of biiths greatly outnumbered the deaths, 
the actual excess being over o7,C00. ’ Tuithei, the district 
gained, though to a very slight extent, by immigration ; 
foi of all the pei&ons enumeiated m Bijnor only 95 '84 per cent, 
■weie born in the district, while of the remainder 3*4 per cent, 
camefiom adjoining distiicts, and *76 per cent, flora other paits 
of India. Incidentally it may be noticed that the proportion of 
district-bom pie i sons to the population is remarkably high, and 
is only exceeded in Gaihwal and Paitabgath It cannot, how- 
ever, be assumed that the persons who came from elsewhere 
immigiated during the ton yeais in question ; in fact, the reveise 
is probably the case, for in 18511 the pnopoition of immigrants was 
distinctly higher. Still it is ceitaon that the number of inhabit- 
ants was to some extent swelled by unmigiation, so that it 
remains to account for a decrease of at least 50,000 souls. This 
decrease is in some measure explained by the returns of emigration. 
Of all the persons enumerated in India who gaveBiinor as their 
birth-place, 89 68 per cent, were found in that district at the time 
of the census, while 9 81 per cent, were le&idmg in other parts of 
these provinces, and 56 per cent, elsewheie in India The actual 
figures show that 79,792 natives of Bijnor were enumerated in 
other districts of these provinces, and of these some 36,000 were 
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found ui the Meeuat division, 20,000 in lloiadnbnd, and 18,000 
m the adjoining territories of Kami Ta,l ami (Jarbwal 11 ho 
bulk of this enugiaiion came from the Nagmu tahsil, in which a 
decline of If per cent was recorded At all times L>i|iwr 
supplies a large number of cultivate is foi the Tauu porganus of 
Kaini Tal, and the movement was greatly ei eouiuged by iho 
serious deterioration. which sot iu during the eaily jeans of the 
decade in Afzalgaih and IUihapuia, where lingo areas Trent out 
of cultivation. It yet remains to bo seen -whether this shifting 
of the population is of a permanent nature, or whether the recur- 
rence of favourable seasons T\ ill hare produced a reaction. 
Another fact worthy of noLicu is that the number of male t-mii- 
srauts was almost as great as that of females At all times and 
in. all seasons female emigiation goes on to a oonsidoiahie e \fenc 
m every part of the provinces, as the result of iho general customs 
prevailing with regaid to marriage, ordinal dr, on tho othei hand, 
the emigiation of males is comparatively insignificant, ami when 
the total for the two sexes rend to approach, the phenomenon may 
he considered a sure sign of a decreasing' population. 

The census returns show T that m 11)01 the distant coni aim d 
2,148 inhabited towns and tillages, and that of these 2,005 poss- 
essed less than a thousand inhabitants, 52 had between one and 
two thousand, sixteen between two and five thousand, and iho 
remaining fifteen had populations exceeding live thousand persons 
The number of tow ns in Bijnor is indeed remarkable in addi* 
tion to the five municipalities of Nogina, Najd'akid, iSijnoi, 
Chandpur and Dbumpm, then c aio four towns containing ovoi 
ten thousand persons, namely Knafcpur, Shalcot, Afihltiur and 
Seohara ; the remaining six being Marulaw’ar, Af/algurh, Jhalu, 
Sahaspur, Haldaur and Tajpuix Besides these, iheio in the smaller 
town of Daranagar, which is a qasba administered under Act XX 
of 1856, The urban population, comprising the residents of these 
towns, amounts to 169,725 or 2l’S per ceut. of the whole, and tins 
figure is only exceeded in a few/ districts which possess large 
cities, such as Lucknow, Benares and Agra. The village* are for 
the most part very small, containing on an average 280 persons. 
In their nature and appearance they rather resemble those of the 
rest of Bohilkhsnd than the large and compact Bites to be found 
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in the Doab districts to the west. The houses are almost invariably 
built of mud, with thatched or tiled roofs, n liilo those of the 
better class have flat mud roofs supported on 1 afters of timber. 
Buck houses are confined to the wealthier camuidars, 01 else to 
the residents of the towns 

Of the whole population enumerated at the lust census, 
406,697 were males and 373,251 females The latter thus con- 
stitute 17 8 per cent, of the total number of inhabitants, and this 
proportion has been closely approached at each previous census. 
As is the case almost oveiywheie, the number of females has 
increased somewhat more rapidly than that of males, for in 1853 
they formed 45‘7 per cent, ot the population, the figure rising to 
40 3 m 1S72, to 46‘0 in 1S81, and to 47'S per cent, ten years latei , 
the succeeding decade showing no fuuhoi change. In Garhn&I 
to the north females outnumber males, but m all the districts of 
the Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions the deficiency of females 
is very much move marked than in Bijnor. Within the district 
itself the variations are very lemarkable. The disproportion is 
least in the northern tahsil of ISTajihabad, where 4S*4 per cent of 
the people aic females, and gicatest in Nagma. in v hich the 
corresponding figuie is only 45 5 per cent. The Bijnor aud 
Dhampur tahsils exhibit no great divergence from the general 
average, with 47 5 and 47-9 per cent respectively. The reason 
for the inequality has not yet boon determined, but remains a 
matter for speculation. The theory most commonly put forward 
is that of the mflucnco of infanticide, and it is the case that 
among Musalmans females arc comparatively more numerous 
than among Hindus, the figuio for the former being 49 4, as 
against 47 pei cent in the case of the latter; while among the 
various Hindu castes none shows a greater proportional deficiency 
than do the Rajputs, whos^ females amount to only 44- 3 per cent 
of thou total number. It is supposed that infanticide is now 
extinct, it certainly is so among the Jats, who were notorious for 
the practice in old days , but it is quite possible that its effects 
still leave their mark on the sex statistics, and it is indubitable 
that among the higher castes female infants receive less care and 
attention than boys. On the other hand, it is clear that other 
influences have been at work for in 1872 the proportion of 
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females to the entire Hindu population was 4ob per cent , and 
the corresponding figure for Musalman females -17 9 per ocnl , 
so that in the penod that has since elapsed the Musa! man a haw 
advanced more rapidly towards an equalisation of (he boxes than 
their Hindu neighbours, 

This superior rate of progression is not confined n> females 
alone Bijuor affords a sinking example of thy almost uuivois.d 
rule that Musalmans increase more rapidly than Hindus. This is 
the result of greater longevity and higher fertility, and f.lioso 
factors have been ascubed to the use oi' i more liberal dn t, and <* 
superior style of living, rend mod pnsbildo by the fa- 1 that, 
geneially speaking, fewer Musalmans than Hindus are iwludtd 
among the poorest of the people, Possibly, wo, the diiTeumce m 
the marriage age may have something to do with the result though 
in these provinces there is no great ditfciciu-o 1 et aoi n 1 lu- customs 
of the fwo creeds, In 1$S1 Hindus numhoud 07 1 per cent oi 
the population and Musalmans 32 72 , ton yours Into (ho pinpoi- 
tions were 65*63 and 33*72 per cent.; and m 1001 the respective 
ratios were 68 83 and 81*84 poi cent. The change* may not 
he wholly due to a difference in the late of nuimal increase, as 
emigration may have influenced one p.uty mote than the other, 
but at all events they illustrate a genera] tendency Tho returns of 
the last census show that the population was made up of 497,851 
Hindus, 271,701 Musalmans, 5,730 Aiyas, 1,033 Christians, 1,707 
Sikhs and 1,029 Jains. No other distifet save JJoiaduba I con- 
tains a linger proportion of Musalmans, and this phenomenon is 
the result of the general history of the ti act 

It will be tuoie convenient to deal first with the less sti ongiy 
repiesented religions Among these the Aiyas tako the leading 
place, the followers of this creed being more numerous hero than, 
in any other district of the United Provinces except Buhwrishahi 
and Aligaih. The movement originated held about 1881, and 
rapidly acquired strength. The founder, Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, did not himself visit Bijnor, but sevoi ul of his most 
prominent followers came to the district and gained many con- 
verts among the people. At the same time the spread of education 
materially assisted them, as the debased forms of Hinduism geuei- 
a% in existence had become insure cut for the more enlightened 
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classes, and all the materials foi a religions revival were at 
hand. The preachers seized the opportunities afforded them by 
the various fairs, and especially that at Daranagar, where num- 
bers of oonveits have been made By 1S91 there were 2,406 
Aryas in the district, and m the ensuing decade a still larger 
number was added, m gieat measure owing to the exertions of 
Pandit Xvnpa Bam, who visited Bijnoi about 1896. The fust 
samay was that at Bijuor, and this was soon followed Ly til© 
institution of those at Nagina and at Muhammad pur Deomal m 
the Bijuor tahsii Subsequently others wcie founded at Najib- 
alad, Dhampur, Seohaia, Chandpur, Tajpur, Nihtaur and a few 
other villages ; and weekly meetings are ltgularly held at these 
places. The movement is said to bo still gaining ground, hut not 
very rapidly Its adheients are cliawn fiom many different 
castes • at the last census 1,841 were Bauias, 652 Tagas, 472 Raj- 
puts, 437 Biahmans and 424 Kayasths, the lest being chiefly Jats, 
Sonars, Rawas, Bathuis, Nais and Faqirs. There were foui or five 
schools maintained by the Aryas, and two girls’ schools at Xagma 
and Hajibabad; but the most notable institution of the kmd is 
the gurvl’ul at Ivangn m pargana Najibabad, almost opposite 
Haulwar. This was started by the Ary a Pratimdhi Sabha of 
the Punjab, and was transferred m 1902 from Gujranwala to 
Kangn, the village having been made over as a gift by Munshi 
Arnan Singh. This guruhul was founded with die object of 
reviving the ancient system of teaching, and now contains some 
110 boys between the ages of eight and seventeen, the period 
or education terminating at 24. The scheme of education 
embiaces Hindu philosophy, science, and ait as well as modem 
subjects. The institution is lodged m a tempoiary building, but 
a very ambitious scheme is contemplated, involving the expendi- 
ture of some six lakhs, including the proposed medical college 
Of late years Christianity has spread with some rapidity, 
as is the case throughout Rohrlkhand, though the number of con- 
verts in Bijnor is still inconsiderable. Of all the Christians 
enumuated at the last census in this district, 1,853 vveie natives, 
this figuio having lison fioxn 274 m 1881 and 866 in 1S91. Ho 
fewer than 1,824 weie Methodists, while of the remainder la 
were Anglicans 13 Roma" Gatbohes and three returned no 
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specific denomination. There is no Anglican Church m the dis- 
trict, but the headquarters station is visited four times yeaily by 
the Chaplain at Koorfcce The only proselytising agency is that 
oi the American Episcopal Methodist Mission, Ibis has its 
head quai ter s at Bijnoi, u hers cork was first started in 1S60, and 
also possesses out-stations at Vagina, KAjibabad, Basina, Mati- 
dawar, ISurpui, Dhampur and Bashta The mission has estab- 
lished sis churches m the district, and holds house and other pro- 
perty to the value of jRs. 17,245, thoie are eleven ministers, both 
European and native, as well as a large slaff of native rcadms 
and ts&rheis. As elsevhere, the mission dc\ ofces itself largely to 
education and medical voik, in addition to a flourishing boaul- 
ing-schuol foi girls at Bijnor, there aie at the out-sialions 50 
schools for boys and 17 for gills, with some 400 and 200 velxdais 
respectively, as well as 54 Sunday schools in which religious 
instruction is given to about 1,700 children. It uas cstimaful 
that in 1906 the iotal iiranber oi adherents vras neatly 3,550, 
so that a laige increase may be expected at the next census. The 
native Christians ate foi the most, part diawn fiom the lower 
classes, but there aie several exceptions to thin rule, the mo-4 
notable converts being Ibaja Sham Singh and Kuuvrai Sheonath 
Singh of Tajpur. 

As is generally the case in these provinces, the Sikhs rare 
for the most part Ckamars andei another name, no fewer 
than 960 out of a total of 1,707 being thus desciibcd. Of tho 
rest, 423 were Jabs, whose Coiefathius ombiacoil the Sikh religion, 
jwobably before their migiation eastwards, and others belong 
to various castes. Some are Punjabi Sikhs, who aie employed in 
the police and oiljer Government reivico. The Obamar Si kin 
belong almost exclusively to the Ahigina tuhsil, and the bulk of 
tho remainder to Eijnoi The Jams arc scattered about the dis- 
trict, chiefly in the trading centres, and viih tery few exceptions 
are of the Bania caste, aucl principally of the Agarwnl subdiii- 
emn They differ but lit do fiom their Hindu brethren, and 
their creed is probably more a matter of tradition than of any 
definite schism from Hinduism 

Comparatively few of tho Hindus of this district profess, 
adherence to any particular sect or denonrnAi'on An Attemp t 
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was made at the last census to discover the relative position of 
the different forms of worship and belief, but the results were 
disappointing, because the great majority of Hindus recognise 
no sectarian divisions. About 11 per cent were leturnecl as 
belonging to sects of Vaishnavi&m, 8 per cent, as monotheists 
and 7 6 per cent, as Saivites. These figures are m no way 
remarkable, and the only sect rliat calls for comment is the 
Y aishnavito fuitn followed by the Bishnois, Qheso numbered 
23,175 souls, or more than m any other district of Rohilkhand, 
the total being surpassed only in Agia., Ahgaih, Meurut and 
Muzaffarnag&r. The sect is said to have been founded some 
four centuries ago m Mai wax by one Jhatnaji, othoiwise known 
by the Muhammadan appellation of Sheikh Makhdum Jahania 
Jahangasht Till recently, his followers used to adopt Musalman 
names and customs , but thoso have been renounced, and the 
Bishnois differ littlo fiom stuct Hindus, being particular in 
matters of ceremonial purification and having as stiong an 
avmsion to taking life as the Jains. 

Though generally at one m the matter of ichgion, the Hindus 
of Bijuor have many divisions. Members of no fev r er than 08 
cartes were enumerated at the last census, while in the case of 
643 persons no caste w T as specified Many of these are, n is true, 
comparatively insignificant, for 27 castes had less than 508 
representatives, and 20 others less than 5,000. r ihc fourteen caries 
with 10,000 oi more members apiece constitute neaily 8G p*r 
cent, of the Hindu community', and few others are of much 
importance, although Bcvcial of them are interesting cthnographi- 
caliy 7 , as being found in comparatively large numbers m Bijuor. 
Still there are no castes peculiar to this diotuct, which m its 
tubal distribution closely resembles tho Meerut division and the 
other parts of Bohilkhuucl. 

As is so often the case, Cham ars take the lead in point of 
numbers, aggi egating 118,205 persons or 23*74 per cent, of the 
Hindu community. They predominate in every tahsil, except 
Dhampur, in which they give place to Bajputs, and are fairly 
e\ enly distributed. They form the bulk of the labouring popula- 
tion, seldom owning land, and appearing somewhat i arely as 
tenants, though, most of them are engaged in agriculture, in many 
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cases doing the manual work m the fields for Biahmans and 
Rajputs. They seem to bh of aboiigmal descent, and are cut olf 
from the lest of the Hindus m nmcei-s of leligion and the so tial 
economy of the village, generally residing in hamlets of then- 
own, known as dunnrv 

Nest come Rajputs u ith 72 396 representatives or 1 4 5 f 
per cent, of the Hindus. This is a high figure, exceeded in no 
other district of the Rohilkhand division, but at the same time 
the returns aie misleading, for the total includes a great ruun 7 
who are almost indisputably of other than Rajput origin Mo t e 
than half of the Rajputs belong to tho Dhampui tahsil, and the 
bulk of the 1 emamder to Nagma: theie aro but 10,000 in Rijnoi 
and little moiethan 4,000 in N«j‘ibabad, The lecoida of the last, 
census show that no fewer than 61,413 of the Rajputs wore 
Chauhans, 30,223 of these belonging to tho Dhampui tahsil, I9,7o0 
to Nogina, S,110 to Bijnoo and 3,744 to Najibabaci, Some of 
these Chauhans are no doubt of genuine Rajput descent and aie 
lecognised as such by the other clans; among them are the well- 
known families of Sherkoi, Haldaur, and elsewhere. Rut: the 
great majority are practically a separate* class, and can only he 
described as Rajputs by couitesy In character and origin they 
resemble the Gujais, and make no claim to be considered the 
descendants of Prithvi Raj, the last Hindu king of Dthli, fiom 
whom spnng the great houses of Mainpun, Partabner, and other 
places in the Agra division They arc endogamou3— a fact which 
sufficiently disproves the assertion of Chhattn dc-scont, although 
they possess seveial improbable traditions, one account atauinr 
that their ancestors mossed the Indus hi loSG with Maharaja 
Man Singh and therefoto lout caste, while another attributes their 
advent to persecution and migiation Intlici undm XDja Tat&i 
Singh in the days of Humayun These Clidi-huns, who arc moie 
cultivators and aie aRo found in laige numbers in the adjacent 
districts of JMuzaffarnagar. Meerut, and MoiadsAad, uio divided 
into three classes, known as Chaudhri, Pabhan and Khagi, while 
further subdivision resolves thorn into Galliots, Piamais, Rais 
and bo forth. The Chaudhris are tho highest and will not givt 
them daughters to the other classes, and the Khagis, who uie 
conf eased ly the lew eat peimit widow marr ago an 1 the lev it atm 
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Excluding the Chnuhaus, the number of Rajputs becomes insigni- 
ficant. Very few clans aie represented m any strength, the 
chief being the Jadons, 1,227, almost all of whom were enumei- 
ated iutahoil Dhampur, and the Kaehhwahas, oi whom there were 
1,054, all residing in the Uhampui tahsil j tiiey appear to be akm 
to then namesakes m th; Muza ffarmigar district. 4 Next come 
Gahlots, 6b5, mainly in Uhv.l Bvjnoy , Jasawaiw, 515, in Dhampm , 
Tornars. 570;, m various parganas, mil Gauib, Uaigujtus an 1 
Chaudrabausis, also in i/ham/ur iShme other ooeiuied in liumbeis 
exceeding *200 at any late oi the dans spec dial in t e census 
report. No feu or (dan 5/281 arc included undoi the heading of 
‘'oLhei Rajputs ' and amoug then conic (Solos, Ohughh, Hatchs 
Nagbantns, Fausaraa, bin •his and Tarkhans, all local septs ol 
small status and no historical importance. it is oiuious that 
only three persons were onumuateJ as ivatehiiyas, though this 
clan is still numeious m other pails of Rohdkhand, and especially 
Moradal.ad . it seems pio 1 able that tho designation of the Rajput 
inhabitants of tho country by the Mw-alnun historians uas 
rather territorial than tubal. As n ±11 bo noticed horoaft r, the 
Rajputs aie t!ie L.hmt‘ land' Avmng cast m the district and hold 
moie land, eithei as piopi ietor r Or as tenants in almost every 
pargana. 

The third place is taken by the Jats, of whom 55,220 ol 
11-09 per cent, of the Hindus wvro onumeiated They aie 
atiougsbt in tahsil Bijnor, which contained no fewer than 28/229, 
and fewest m Nagnia with 0,028, tho lost being divided equally 
between, the two remain mg bulxlivmono. The caste is nmmly 
confined to the ivosfcom district n, and m the Rohilkband division 
the great majority belong cither to liijuor or Mcnadabad, into 
which they appear to hawo migiated fiom the Doab. In this 
district they belong for the most part to three classes, known as 
Chaudhns, Doswalis, and lMchhadns. The first are the least 
numerous, and claim d< scent iiom the {Jaldot ,R alias of Mevrar, 
asserting that their ancestors came Lo Bijnor about throe centuries 
ago*, like Chauhuu Chandhris, they allow then sons, but not their 
daughters, to marry into the inferior septs, and they sty Ie themselves 
Kholi Ranaa as a testimony to then exalted lineage. The 

* tl»i tc e t'l X^* ffftrn grr p S3 
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Deswalis comprise by far the largest number Their chief family 
is that o£ Sahanpur, which is said to have corns from Jhiud in the 
sixteenth century. The Paohhades aio compai mivoly scares m 
this district, and have no intern: amage with the others. Tho 
most famous of them was an eunuch and a Musnlman, Khiva] & 
Almas Ali Khan, who rose to high office under the Naval) 
Wazirs of Oadh, and administered Kohilkhand for soma 
years, shortly before its cession to the Entish. The Jats 
are cultivators of a high order, and own about one-sixth 
of the district, their largest estates being m pargana Najib- 
abad. 

The number of Brahmans is proportionately very low, and 
indeed is surpassed in every other district, except Tehra Bun 
and Pill bhit. At the last census thero were 20,422 mcmbois of 
this caste, constituting 5 ol per cent, of the Hindu population, 
as compared with a ’provincial average of 1T5 per cent Two- 
thirds of them are equally divided between the Bijnor and 
Dhampui tahsils, and the remainder are similarly distributed 
over ^ the rest of the district The immense majority ai© 
described as Gams, the other subdivisions being but sparsely 
represented; the principal are Saraswatis, Kanaujtyas, and 
Sanadhs. They aio mainly agriculturists, but ihoir skill 
as husbandmen is not great, and the occupation is frequently 
considered derogatory to their dignity; a more congenial 
calling is the priesthood, supported by offuungB, alms 
and the peculiar perquisites of the caste. They own a fair 
amount of land, especially m tho Bijnoi tahsil. Tho Tagus, of 
whom 8,207 were enumerated, claim to be Brahmans, and to somo 
extent are admitted as such, their position being analogous to 
that of the. Bhuinhar Brahmans of the eastern districts. Half 
of them reside m. the Dhampur tahsil, and there they acquit td 
the important Tajpur estate, as well as several smaller properties, 
such as iNihtaur. They arc capable cultivators and not ashamed 
to till the land. The great stronghold of this caste is tho Meerut 
district, but they are also very numerous m Moradabad. Like 
die Jats, they have many subdivisions, but the only two of 

importance in Bijnor are the Bissas and Dassas, the latter being 
cons dered of rmpuro descent. “ 
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Then come two purely agricultural castes of a distinctive 
character and elovly lesembhng one another. These are the 
Mails and Sainis or Sains, the former numbering 28/268, and the 
Litter 19,619 souls. Malia. who often go by the name of Baghban, 
occur in every district, but the total here recorded is only exceeded, 
in Moradahad and ISaharanpur , they are most numerous in the 
Champin' tahsil, an<l are somewhat scarce in Map ballad. Tho 
majority of the Samis, on the ether hand, reside in the Bijnoi 
and Magma tahsils : they arc not found elsewhere in Rohilkhand, 
almost all the other members of this caste belonging to the 
Meerut division and in paitieular to the MuzafFamagar distnet. 
The two castes are almost identical, having the same manners 
and customs, and indeed the Sainis or Sards admit their Mali 
descent : both aie market gardeners bv tradition, but at the 
same time they engage largely in general farming, and are 
tho most skilled and careful of all the cultivating' castes. In this 
district they take the place of the Muraos, Kachhis, and Koeris 
of other parts, these castes occurring in veiy small numbers in 
Bijnor. 

The Banins numbered 19.936 souls, and are very evenly 
distributed throughout the district. Most of them are traders 
and money lenders by profession, though not unfrequently they 
betake themselves to agriculture, and as landowneis they aie 
steadily improving Lh.ir position. Many JBanias belong to the 
Bishnoi sect, to which some reference has been already made. 
Of the various subdivisions of the caste the chief is the Agarwala, 
with 9,688 representatives, this clan predominating in every 
tahsil they are further subdivided into Bissas and Daseas, the 
latter being considered tho inferior. Next come Mahesris, 1,22S, 
chiefly m Majibabad and Dfcampm ; Rustogis, 863, and Barasems, 
764, in the same tahsils Tkeie me also many Khandclwals, as 
well as a number of other sub -castes, such as the Gmdauriyus, 
Lohiyas and Rohtalds, who arc almost wholly confined to this 
district and Meerut. 

Few of the remaining castos call for any special mention. 
Those with more than 10,000 members apiece comprise Kahais, 
16,461 ; Bar hais, 15,388; Gadanyas, 15,202 ; Ivumhars, 11,323; 
Bhangis 10 993 Kona 10 693 and Gubars 10162 All these 
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.aie evenly distributed, except the last, who are mainly confined 
to the Dhampur and Bijnor tahsils, whither they are eaul to have 
migrated fiom Gujarat in the Punjab dunng the days of Napb- 
ud-daula, from whom they obtained a considerable grant of land 
in pargana Daranagar. The otheis are found in every district 
and are too well known to require description. The Raw as, of 
whom there were 9,737, are moie mmierous in .Bijnor than m any 
other district ; they do not occur elsewhere except in the Meerut 
division and m the parts of Agia and Muttra beyond the 
Jumna. They are cultivators of a high order, and are practically 
confined to the Najibabad and Bijnoi tahsils, and especially to 
the Najibabad and Mandawar parganas, where they rank equal 
with the Samis Little is known of this caste, hut they them- 


selves claim to he degenerate Rajputs aud to have settled in 
Bijnor duung the days of Shahj&han. The other castes exceeding 
5,000 m numbers ate Kaie, 1 agas, „dhiis and faqirs, of W'hom 
nothing fuither need be said ; and after them come Sonars, 
Kayasths, Dhobis and Ramaiyas. There are remarkably 
Kayasths in Bijnoi, as is also the rase in the northern tracts of, 
the Doab they belong mainly to the Bhatnagar subdivision^ 
w hioh predominates in this district and Moradal.acl, w'hile the 
rest are chiefly Saksenas and Mathurs ; the Kayasths are consi- 
derable lanclowneis, especially m pargana Dhampur, but the 
bulk of them follow then- traditional calling as patwaris or 
village accountants. The Ramaiyas, of whom 2, 1 9-1 weie here 
enumerated out of a provincial total of 3,158, belong almost 
wholly to the Dhampur tahsil : they are pedlars by profession, 
travelling all over India, and lead a wandering life, this being 
the only district in winch they have settled down in any number ; 
they inhabit some forty villages, mostly m the neighbourhood 
of Kurpur. In religion they more closely resemble Sikhs than 
Hindus, though very few of them weie entered as such; as a 
rule, they profess to be of Brahman descent, hut their reputation 
is not of the best. The Dakauts, numbering 1,919 and found in 
all tahsils, are also more common m Bijnor than elsewhere : they 
too, are inferior Brahmans, and live chiefly by begging. Ban- 
jaras or gram-carriers, Chhipis or cotton printers, Khatiks, Meos 
and Dhunas or cottons lers occur in consilerable numbers 
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but are by no means confined to Bijnor ; nor is ib necessary to 
say more regarding Xhattris, Lodhs, and Bharbhunjas or Bhmjis, 
who aggregated moie than a thousand members apiece. The 
Khattns hold a good position, and by their success in trade have 
acquired a hair amount of land in Nihtaur, Najibabad, Bijnoi 
and other parganas One oi two of the mmoi castes may be 
incidentally noticed There weie 6S5 Orbs, chiefly in the Bijnor 
and Nagina tahsils, this being the only' district of Rolnlkhand 
in which these people are foual • they appear to be related to 
the Kous, and most of them ara weavers, though they also 
indulge m money-lending and agriculture Kufcas are rare every- 
where except m Moradabad , here xhey nmnbeied 060 , almost 
all being residents of the Naguia tahsil , they are cultivators by 
profession, but then peculiar occupation is that of huskmg nee. 
Hindu Kunjvas were found to the number of 417 in the Dhan- 
pur tahsil , they occui iu few districts, but do not differ from 
their Musalman brethren, In pargaua Afzalgarh 22S Bhukaas 
were found, this caste only occurring elsewhere in theTaiai 
paLganas of the Kumaun division. * Mention may also be male 
oi the Kambohs, of whom there were 198, most of the people thus 
styled being M us airmans, though Hindu Kambohs are not uncom- 
mon. in the Meerut division and Moiadahad ; and of the Kan- 
chans, who numbered 41 out oi a provincial total of 65, the ie&fc, 
curiously enough, being residents of Unao. But as a mattei of 
fact the Kauchans arc merely Nats under another name, and beai 
the same equivocal reputation, being usually musicians who 
accompany clanemg-girls , the only noteworthy feature in this 
connection being that such people usually profess the Musalman 
faith. 

The great majority of the Mu salmans belong to the Sunni 
Beet, which numbers 95'S per cent of the whole Muhammadan 
community. Or the rest, 2*8 per cent, are Slims, T3 per cent 
Lalbegis, and a very few Wahabis or else followers of Ghulam 
Ahmad of Qaclian, The Lalbegis are only Musalmans by 
courtesy, as this style is adopted by sweepers who have nombWlv 
embraced Islam The Shias are mostly Saiyids by race, and au 
fur less numerous than in Muzaffarnagar and Moiadahad, 
* Gazetteer i Un n Tsl p 10 * 1 
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Proselvtism is almost unknown, and the number of recent conve; is 

m 

is quite insignificant Classified by tribes and castes the Musal- 
mans of Bijnor present as groat a diversity as their Hindu 
neighbours. The census returns include lopicscntativea of no 
fewer than 63 different castes, excluding subdivisions, while 
as many as 920 persons are entered as unspecified. In eight 
instances the total exceeds 10,000, these aggregating 0 9'2 pei cent, 
of the whole ; and 21 more have moie than 1,000 members apiece. 
A great many have theii Hindu counter; aits and are of no interest 
or importance, but several occur in unusual numbers, being moio 
strongly represented heie than m other parts of these pro- 
vinces. 

The foremost place is taken by the Sheikhs, of whom thoia 
were 59,19-1, or 21 6 pei cent, of tho whole Musulman population. 
They are most numerous in the Bijnor tahsrl, where they far out- 
number any other caste, while m Nogina and Bhampm tho 
Julahas preponderate Thoic cau ho no doubt that tho great 
majority of tho Sheikhs are of Ilmdu origin, nud it lus bun 
suggested that the converts adopted the class of then prosoly- 
tmers, the latter being Shaikhs who held tho offices of petti and 
mw/ii in the various pa^ganas the commsiou of infidels being ono 
of the principal duties of theso functionaries. And a 1 ! the new 
followers of Islam styled themselves ShuJchs, so were they neces- 
sarily bound to enrol themselves iu one of tho lecognriod 
subdivisions of that tube Thus it comes about that then descend- 
ants are called by names which ai i of Arabian origin and luru 
derived from the founders of the Hhalifato. Tho gu at mapnity 
de^cribe themselves as Qunoshis, these nuurbent.g 30,902 and 
predominating m every tahsil, and next to thorn ouino Biddiqts, 
19,005. Tho others are loss common, aul nududo Ansnns, 3,00 J, 
chiefly in Bijnoi and Najinabad, thn fig’uj ! iomg miuoiitillv high 
and only exceeded m Moradalal and two other did, rich , 
Taiuqis, of whom there were but 2u3, Laid Isiail, 1ST, all in 
Dhampur ; Abbasis, Usmunis, and several more less gone) ally 
know n. The Sheikha aie one of the chief landholding classes in 
this district, their most extensive possessions being in tho south 
of the Bijnor tahsil ; they are mainly agriculturists, and occupy 
a prominent position among the tenants 
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The second place is taken by Julahas, of whom 56,506 were 
enumerated, or 20 8 per cent, of the Musalmans They coi re- 
spond to the Hindu Koris, and still for the most part follow their 
ancestral industry of weaving, v Inch has suffered less in Bijnor 
than in most districts under the influence of foreign competition. 
Then chief centres are the Db ampin and Vagina tahsils, hut they 
ocem in stiength fchioughoul the district, often working as 
cultivators and attain in* a fan pioficiency as husbandmen. 
The total number of Julahas is remarkably large, and is only 
exceeded in Gorakhpur, which has an immensely greater popula- 
tion Behn&s or cotton-carders, who are very nearly akin to them, 
are also very strong numerically, aggiegating 11,827 souls, and 
being similarly distribute 1 over the district. They, too, follow 
their tra litioual oei upatiou, as it goes hand in hand with weav- 
ing. Neither of these castes occupy a high social position, and 
the same remark applies to the Telia or oil-piesseis, who are so 
numerous through tho Meerut and Rohilkhaud divisions. Here 
tlieii total was 14,992 or 5*5 percent of the Musalman inhabitants. 
They reside in all pa) ts of tho district, the hugest number belong- 
ing to the Dharapur tahsil. 

Few districts possess so large a Saiyid element as Bijnor, 
where 12,425 persons of this race were found at the last census. 
The number is constantly on the increase, as tho title may be 
inheiited from either parent; but they arc probably of purci 
descent than any other class of Mumlmaus. Many of tliom claim 
connection with the Barha Saiyids of tho Muzaffamagar district, 
whence their ancestors migrated after tho great catastrophe which 
befel the clan when Jansath was destroyed m 17J9. They settled 
at Nagma, Chandpur and several othoi places, and at various 
times acquire 1 la*ge espies Of the various subdivisions tho 
strongest are the Husaini and Zaidi, with 5,415 and 3,249 repre- 
sentatives respectively, no others are of any lmpm'auce, though 
Bukharis, Taqwis, Buzwis and Jafaiis are found m fail numbers 
in the Nujibabad and Bijnoi tahsils. Among the other tribes not 
separately detailed at the census are the Chishtis and Tirmizis, 
■who are more common in Bijnor than elsewhere : the former 
belong to the same family as the celebrated saint Salim Chishti, 
whose tomb is the chief glory of Fatebpur-Sikiu 
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The number of Pathans, on the other hand, is surprisingly 
small ; in. view of their complete supremacy during the eighteenth 
century The reason probably 1ms in the fact that many migrated 
when the Rohilla power was luoken, and still moie are said to 
have left the district after the Mutiny, They numbered 11,600 
pel sons m all, and aie natmally stiongest m the Yajibabad 
tahsil. They still hold considerable estates, m spite of numerous 
confiscations for icbellion, their largest propeities being m par- 
gana Nagma. Many difl’erent tribes of Pathaus are found among 
them, but the Y usufzai with 3,160 representatives alone occur in 
any strength Ihcre w T ere 54S Kakara, chiefly m Kajiba! ad ; 
4 i 1 Lodis and 323 Rohillas, though the last is rather agene.ie 
teim than the name of aspecific dan. The Muhauimadzai, Ghoii 
and Bangash also possess Oici 200 members apiece, but the majority 
of the Pathaus come undei other heads than those recorded m the 
census repoit, and belong eithei to indefinite subdivisions such 
as Afghan, or to those which are found but rarely in these pio- 
Mi'cee, as the Sanrani and Baiukhcl 

Excepting hV-jiis, 12,008, and Nais or Hajjams, 10,330, no 
other castes piesi-nt a total of moie than 10,000 persons. The 
next in order aie Qassabs, Dhobis, Jhojhas, Dams, Rajputs, and 
Chhipis, these totalling m each case over 5,000. The Jhojhaa 
are not found elsewhere m Rohiikhand, and here numbered 6,084, 
half of them residing in the Bijnor tahsil : this figure is exceeded 
only in Sabaranpm and Muzaffamagar, where this tiibe of 
excellent cultivatois, of similar nature and origin, perhaps, to that 
of the Hindu Ohaubans, s^ern to have their home ; they believe 
themselves to bo converted Rajputs, though the claim ia not 
admitted by othei s If they are i lght, there is v eiy little diffm enco 
between them and the people classified as M usalman Rajputs m 
this district, as the latter are mainly of Chauhan descent, though 
several othei clans are represented, the chief being Panwais and 
-ohaftis ‘ n western tahsils, and Gahlota m Dhampur. The 
remaining castes ai ofoi tho most part identical in name and charac- 
tei with the Hindus, -those known by tho appellation of Lohar, 
Bbangi, Bhishti, Kumhar, Baujaia, Manihar, Raj, and Barhai, 
each exceeding 2,000 .mils I hey are all more than ordmanly 
numerous 1 m the Raj -ommumtv alone exceeds the total for any 
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district, there being 2,329 pei sons of this caste, chiefly in the 
Nagma and Dhampur tahsils. By occupation they are masons 
and bricklayers, and as often as not, are of Chamar extraction. 
Musalman Mai labs and Kahars aie again more common here than 
elsewhere, and the same may be said of several of the less widely 
known castes, such as Bisatis and Kamaiyas, both pedlars by 
profession, Bansphors or woikers in bamboo, Kadheras or Musal- 
man Mails, Eaghbans, who are practically the same, and Lodhe, 
■who are well enough known m their unconverted state. The 
cnminal tribes are fairly well represented, notably in the case of 
Bauriyas, Bijnoi furnishing 96 Musalman membeis of this caste 
out of the piocincial total of 98 The latter figuie is doubtless 
short of the mark, foi the Bauiivas are no whit behind other 
castes of like habits in euphemistically changing their designation 
to suit the requirements of the moment. 

In the matter of occupations Bijnor holds a somewhat peculiar 
position. Agiiculture is, of couise, the principal form of employ- 
ment, but according to the census leturns only 50 72 per cent, of 
the inhabitants were dnectly dependent on cultivation, and this 
figure also includes pastuie and the care of animals. The propor- 
tion is extremely low, as compared with a provincial average of 
65 4 per cant, and only the two districts of Saharanpur and 
Aligaih, each of which contains large cities, show a smaller figure. 
The reasou no doubt lies in the piesenoe of so many considerable 
towns, in all of which there is a fair amount of commercial 
industry, and also in the fact that so laige an area is covered by 
foiest and out of cultivation, affording other kinds of employ- 
ment to the dwellers in the vicinity. On the other hand, the 
pioportion must be considered in some measure short of the mark. 
Very many persons devote some of their time to agriculture, 
although their chief souice of subsistence is showm under other 
heads : the census returns give but '64 per cent, of the inhabitants 
as partially agncultiuist, but it is certain that this figure is quite 
inadequate. Still the results obtained in the case of the other main 
heads aie very significant. The industrial population constitutes 
no less than 23*7 per cent, of the w r holo, and is propoitjonately 
greater than in any other district Among the various ioims of 
ndustn them c nuocted w th text'le fa' ics an 1 dreB« accounted 
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for 40 77 por cent of tho people coming undci this heal; the 
supply of food, drink, and stimulants 20 d p.i cent ; wool, 
bamboos and other jungle products 12 42 per cent ; while ol the 
others the most impotfctinl include motal-work, potboy, an l woik 
in leather. The professional population also is lui get in Bijuor 
than elsewhere, aggi< gating 2'Jt per <■ nt , Muttra alom showing 
a higher figure lichgion bulks hugely uudoi Lius heading, the 
rest pertaining principally to law, medicare, uud education. 
Commerce, transport, and htoiage coritiibme 2 22 per cent , tho 
hist of these accounting loi about half of tho total, wlulo the 
others include the railway sarviri, po-d-ullii* i, c-art ns, owners of 
pack-animals, and the like. Por->oual a id domestic soiuw and 
unskilled labour othor than agi iculuuial make up <S L2 per e<nt, 
in each case, and Govern m nt suiucom it-i yauous aspects 1 2 
pei cent. This Paves 2 1H pur c. nt with no occupation, tins 
categoiy being of a vciy miscellaneous diameter, tihn oonipou' lit 
population langmg fiom indepoU' 1 nt golitlomeu and pension is 
to beggais and those entertained m tho jail at IL-> May nty’s 
espouse. 

The common tongue of the people is the Urdu or Umdudnni 
dialect of Western Hindi It has sometimes bc-ti i la^sifiod s_yai- 
ately as itohilkhandi, but there is really no mnikod di-ameimn m 
idiom or locabulary between this and llmluitaw The last 
census returns show that tho cnluo population, with (ho v\< option 
of a mmute fragment or 740 pei&ous m aU, gave Western Hindi 
as their mother -longue, and thoio is no disirirt in tho ( r niiod Pio- 
vmces m which Uulu is moio widely spoken, both by the peasants 
and the educated classes The other languag s enumomtud wore 
Punjabi, Pahari, Mai wari, Bengali and kmghhii’ the last Occurring 
in 35 t ases ouly. 

The district has produced no poisons of any Iifceiary distinc- 
tion m r,he past, and at the pies, end time ihjnor can boast of 
nothing beyond a few newspapers of liLLlo inflaouoo oi mem. 
There are no literary or political institutions, and no attempts 
have been made to foster indigenous aits and lotting Tho news- 
papers have, for the most part, a precanous existence and a very 
limited circulation ; they contain local news, excerpts from othor 
papers and discuss social, religious and political matters n t 
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unfrequently exhibiting bias against the Goveintneni. Such are 
the QvlqiU, the Stihifa, and the Tokfo-i-Hind, Uidu weeklies 
with a circulation varying from 300 to 400, and published at 
Bijnor, There is also a weekly journal, dealing with legal 
matters, known as the Iltsala Taut JTazoir, and a monthly 
magazine called the Za ■mindar wet, Kaildknr, which is owned by 
Muhammad Khalil- ur-Iiahman of Maudawaiq and deals with 
agricultural questions. The only paper now published outside 
the hoadquarteis town is the Upbtr of Kagina, win h a, neat s 
at intervals and is distnbuted ireo of cost , it is owned by a J t *,t of 
that town and contains merely local news. There are four oi 
five lithogiaphic printing presses at Ilijnoi, one at Kanina, and 
one at Najihalad, most of them ha\e changed hands frequently, 
each time appealing under a now name. 

Tho tenures of land m Bijnoi present no poculiat features, 
being identical with those pro\ ailing thioughout the Uuitod 
Provinces. The chief characteristic of the distiiot is the pre- 
dominance of tho large pioptiotois, a eompai ativclj small uumbei 
of persons ow ring the greater piait of the area To tho same fact 
may ho attributed tho slight increase, as compared with other dis- 
tricts, in. the numbci of m<th< <1 s' foi the gi cat estates have i emained 
almost intact, and the partitions and subdivisions liavo boon 
piactically confined to the smaller landholders. In lSHHJ Ihe 2,931 
villages of the district were divided into 5,3555 r tan}t"h ! as coni* 
pared with 5,200 at tho last settlement, and 3, 5504 in that of 
1S66-73. Of the present number 15)70 are tho pi opei ty of single 
owners, 2,092 were h Id in joint utmtrultit i, '225 were perfect, and 
8253 imperfect p'j!M<lan, 39S w'cie held in hht iyuchtra tenure, 
eight were the property of Government, and 237 wero revenue free, 
moat of them being single zaminduro mo7uf Is The hh.it ttptch.it t a, 
form, and indeed all the coparuonaiy tenures, are fi unit elm tly m 
the Bijuor and Dhampni tahsils, but in every case 1,1 rev are relat- 
ively unimportant, and m all pargnnus Mtniada r i huMiug s lai gely 
prevail It is notewoithy that recent partitions have bom gene- 
rally perfect, tho number of perfect putLida'ri viahalt-. having 
increased from 14G at the last settlement to the present figure, while 
the other forms show little change. Mention may also ho made 
of the fact that in this district the bhenijo chctrn tenure is usually 
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called lanadan, the -word Una being used to denote a share. 

As regards the areas held by the different castes tbo latest 
reliable returns are those of the supplementary settlement report 
of 1903, Since that date there has boon some small change, 
though of no gieat impoitance, and the general disti ibutnm has 
remained unaltered. The proprietary community is oxtiemely 
varied, and comprises a very large number of different castes, 
but if those with small scattered holdings he eliminated, 
there remain comparatively few communities, and these are in 
possession of the major portion of the district. Tho foremost 
place is taken hy the Chauhaus, who now own 24 5 per cent, of 
the area . they are predominant m the JBijuoi and l)hampur 
tahsils, but oenn tlnoughout the district, and have lost but htt’e 
in the past foity years. Next come the Jats with 1 (J*3 per cui',, 
then position beiug laigely due to the inclusion of the wide 
domains of the Sabanpui family . the casto has lost ground 
rapidly, especially in the case of the smaller owners Taras 
hold 12*6 per cent., this being made up chiefly of a few laige 
estates, which have slowly increased. Banias aie now in posses- 
sion of 11*3 per cont., of the area, and between the two last 
settlements added 29,056 acies to their holdings, usually at the 
expense of the poorer communities, though the process was has- 
tened by the sale of a large Patlian property. Next follow 
Sheikhs with 10 3 per cent , oi rather lews than formerly ; Saiyids 
with 6*9, showing a distinct increase; Biahmans, with 2 - 7; 
Bishnois, with 2 6 , and Pal bans, w ith 2 2 per cent. The three 
last have lost somewhat heavily, and especially the Palhaus, 
whose estates have diminished by more than 15,000 acres. 
Gujars, Kayasths, Khattna and Ban as together hold 5 per 
cent., tho Kay&sths alone having lost, while the others hav® 
improved their position. Theie remains 5*7 per cent, m tho 
possession of other castes, chief among whom aie the Rajputs, the 
bulk of whose holdings is included in the Kashipur estate. 
Prather details will be found in the several pargana articles 

The Sahanpur family is said to have been founded by one 
Nahra Singh, a J at of Ramraipur, near Jhinci, in the Punjab. 
Hie son, Basra Singh, left the ancestral home in 1600 and settled 
at Bahadurgarh in the ne'ghbouihood of Dehli Tegh Singh or 
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Padarath, the youngest eon of Basiu Singh, gained the favour of 
Jahangir, and obtained in ibO> the grant ot bOO villages in tlio 
parganas of Jalalabad, JKuratpur and Mandawar, together with 
the title of Kai, which is to this day held by the family as an 
hereditary distinction. Proceeding to his jitytr, with several 
members of his family, be founled Hagai in 1004, and two years 
later built the foit of Sahanpur Another version of the story 
is that the data migrated hither on the oveithiow ot the fSuiis by 
Humayun, and that Padatath won his estate as a reward for his 
services to Jahangir during a hunting expedition m the vicinity 
of Hardys ar. Padavath died in 1631, and was succeeded by Rtu 
Bhim Chand, the second of ins five sons. This man died without 
issue, and the estate passed to Natbai Singh, the son of his 
youngest brother. He was followed by his biothoi, Kai Sabal 
Singh, who gave his name to tho fortress of Sabal garb, and left 
three sons ; the first two predeceased their father, and the pro 
petty passed to Rajaram Mahabali The latter ha ! tuo sons, of 
whom Tara Chand succeeded, but on his death m 377)3, the estate 
was taken by his brothei, Sabba Chand, instead of devolving on 
his son Jaswant Singh Rai Sabba Chand seems to have been a 
man of energy, and made large additions to his domains, who h 
are said to have embraced 1,787 villages. He died in 1784, and 
then Sahanpur was held foi a year by Jaswant Singh, who had 
no children, and was succeeded by Rai Ram Das. the eldest son 
of Sabba Chand. He again left no issue, haying b"Qu killed 
in the year of his accession m a fight with the Pathnns while 
defending Sahanpui. The next incumbent was his hi other, Hat 
Basu Chand, who held the estate foi eleven year* and died iu 
1790. His eldor son, Khem Chand. was murdered two years 
later, and the younger, Tapraj Singh, came into pos, session, 
holding the estate when Bijuor was ceded to the British, and 
retaining it till his death in 1817. Once again the oldest son, 
Rai Jahan Singh, met with a violent death, being killed m an 
affray with dacoits in 1828, and the property passed to the 
youngest brother, Rai Himmat Singh, who continued to hold 
Sahanpur for 4o years, dying in 1873. The elder son of Himmat 
Singh was Rai Umr&o Singh, who died in 1882, and then the pi o- 
perty waa taken under the Court of Wards during the incumbency 
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of Jus brother, Rai Dal Chand. It was released on Ins death 
in 18 l J7j and made over to his eldest son, Km Paitab Singh 
who died in 1902, leaning a minor son, Rai Datt Prasad Singh, 
otherwise known as Aftab .Jang. The property is managed by 
his uncle, Kunwar Bhaiat Singh, the present actual head of the 
family. It consists of 90 Milages in pargaua KVjibabad, 35 in 
Kit afcpur, IS in Akbarabad, 20 shares m Mandawar and one in 
Bashta, with a total levenue demand of Rs. 51/135 

The only other titled family is that of the Tagas of 
Tajpur This is of comparatively recent; origin, the Hi sc mem- 
ber to rise to prominence being Bulram Singh, who about the 
beginning of the 18th century acquired large estates in tho Azam- 
pui portion of pargana Bashta His son, Ram Iviahan, purchased 
land m the neighbom hood of Tajpur, and removed the famdy 
residence to that place Ho was succeeded by Kidha Singh, who 
made further a Millions fo the ptopcrly, and -was in possession 
when the district was ceded in 1801. Pivo yo, us later be ren- 
dered good services to Government during tho incursion of Amir 
Khan Piudai i, and in reward obtained the estate of Gopalpur 
Pie was followed by Jaiiaj Singh, who died young and loft the 
property to his son, Paitab Singh, who was styled Ohaudhii 
of Tajpui. During the mutiny this man rendered signal sen vices 
to Government, incurring theroby groat personal d an pci and 
loss, as will be narrated m tho history of tho district. As a 
reward he received tho title of Raja Bahadur and a grain, of vil- 
lages assessed at Rs, 2,500, whilo the Tajpur es'ate, comprising six 
tillages, was fieed from levenue for his lifetime, with the remis- 
sion of half the demand duixng the life of Ins successor. Raja 
Paitab Smgh died m 1S73, and was succeeded by Ins eldest son, 
Jag'at Singh, on whom the title was again confoired as a personal 
distinction. At his doach m 1S35, the property passed to Ius 
brother, Sham Smgh, who was educated in England and has 
embraced the Christian religion. He was awarded the title of Raja 
m December 1SS3, and tho honour was declared hereditary ten 
years later. For a time tho Raja was a member of tho provin- 
cial civil service, and is now an honorary magistrate of the 
second class for the police circles of Chandpur, Bashta, Nurpur 
Bherkot Dhampur and Seohara Hus property in widely distributed 
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and comprises 25 villages and shares ill five others in par- 
gana Buihpur, ten villages and one share in. JVihtaui, eight 
villages and one share in Dhainpur, seven villages in Bash! a, 
five villages in Chandpur, and one village and two shares in 
Daranagar; the total comprises 56 villages and nine shares,, with 
a present revenue demand of Its. 15,947. His younger brother, 
Hun war Sheonath Singh, is also a Christian, and for yeais 
resided in England, whoie he qualified himself as a banistei-at- 
law. He resides at Tajpur in a house which he has built in the 
English style, and owns a laige property, comprising $9 village s 
and shares in. 33 others in the four parganas of the Dhampur 
tahsil and m Daianagar, Chandpur, Bashta and Afzalgaih, the 
total assessment being Its 29,674. Raja -Jagat Singh left two sons, 
of whom the alder, Kumvat Randhir Singh, aftci twelve years 
residence in England settled in the Rambagh Kothi at Tajpur. 
TIis share of the estate consists of 14 villages and four parts m 
Dhampur, and 15 villages and eight shares in Afzalgarh, with a 
revenue demand of Rs, 19,115. Kunwar Digbrjai Singh, his 
younger bi other, who lives at Roshanpur near Kagma, owns 19 
villages in Nagma, and seven villages and one share in Nihtaur, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 13,207. 

Another well-known family is that of the Chauhaus of Hal- 
dane, wheie they claim to have been settled since the days of tne 
Musalman conquest They have always been styled C’haut'hiis, 
but no mombor of the family attained distinction under native 
rule, with the exception of Chaudhri Bakht Mai, during the time 
of the Rohxlla domination. The first person of real importance 
was Chaudhii Man Singh, who aetod as ohakladar when the dis- 
trict was under the Nawab Wazirs of Oudh, and held a very large 
estate on farm, in most of which ho subsequently became recog- 
nised as proprietor when the district was ceded to the British. 
His grandson, Randhir Singh, remained loyal during the mutiny, 
and was engaged m constant fighting with the Patbans. He was 
rewarded with the title of Raja, together with a remission of 
revenue on his estate under conditions similar to those of Tajpur. 
He died In 1861, and was succeeded by his nephew, Maharaj 
Singh, who in 1878 received the title of Raja as a personal 
distinction. On his death the property was div’ded into two 
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portions, one of ■which descended to his son,, Ktmwar Par tab 
Singh The latter died, leaving his estate very heavily encum- 
bered , it is now manag’d by his younger brother, Kunuar 
Tejbal Bihrarn Singh, but it is not yet in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, The p rope i ty comprises nine villages and 17 shares m 
JDavanagai, nine villages and two shares in Nihtaur, one village 
and two shares in Bijnor, two villages iu Bashta, portions of two 
villages in Mandawar, and single villages iu the thiee parganas 
of the Najibabad tahsil , the whole comprising 2d villages and 
parts of 2d others, with a revenue of Rs. 19,706, The other 
portions of the estate went to Kan war Harbans Singh, the nephew 
of Maharaj Singh, who is a landlord of great ability and has 
maintained hi a estate m a floin ishing condition* It includes 
eight villages and 22 shaiea in Daranagar, 20 villages and eight 
shares m Kihtaui', three villages in Kagina, two shares xti Bashta, 
and one each iu Chandpur and Bijnor, making in all S3 villages 
and 39 shares, with a revenue of Rs. 25,113. 

One of the largest proprietors in the district is Chaudhii 
Ran jit Singh, Rai Bahadur, of Sherkot, the head of an old and 
respectable family of Chauhans, who have been settled in Sherkot 
for several centuries. One of his predecessors, Chaudhii Umrao 
Singh, took a prominent part in the mutiny, dnving the Pathanfl 
out of Sherkot, of which he had been temporal lly dispossessed ; 
he received in reward a large grant of confiscated property, and 
the estate has recently been increased by the purchase of land 
belonging to the late Saiyid Jafar Husam in the parganas of 
Chandpur and Bashta. Chaudhri Ranjit Singh, who is an hono- 
rary magistrate for the Dhampur and Sherkot police circles, and 
received the tide of Rai Bahadur in 1898, is an adopted son of 
the late Chaudhri Ghasa Singh; he is a man of groat public 
spirit, and has done much for municipal administration m Dham- 
pur. His property comprises 75 villages in pargana Dhampur, 
34 in Afzalgarh, six in SHhtanr, four villages and eight shares m 
Burhpur, one village and 11 shares in Chandpur, and one village in 
Bashta, with a total revenue of Rs. 82,042. 

Another family of Chaudhris is that represented by Rai 
BaEant Singh Bahadur of Seohara. He belongs to a Taga 

• HaiTjacs Singh received the penwrml t tie of Baja n 1906 
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family and resides in a fine house at Seohara built by Chaudhri 
Zalim Singh. His great-grandfather, Chaudhri Jwala Singh, 
was one of the loyal Hindu mvmndars who distinguished them- 
selves in the mutiny, and he himself is a prominent member of 
the district board, and is greatly interested in the development 
of agiiculture ■ he is an honorary magistrate for the Seohara 
police circle, and was awarded the title of Rai Bahadur in 1893. 
His estate is confined to pargana Seohara, and consists of 66 
villages and shares in 23 others with a revenue of Rs. 36,196. 

The Chaudhiis of Sahas pur are of Afghan descent, and own 
a flourishing property, which w r as divided after the death of the 
late Chaudhii Masih-nllah Kh.au, The latter left two sons, of 
nhom the elder is Chaudhri Amir Husain Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
who obtained his title in 1903 in recognition of his public ser- 
vices. He owns 12 villages and three shares in Seohara, assessed 
at Rs. 4,165, while his brother, Chaudhri Muhammad Sami-ullah 
Khan, owns six villages and five shares, with a revenue demand 
of Rs. 2,706. 

The Raja of Kashipur is not a resident of this district, 
though he is numbered among the leading landholders of Bijnor. 
An account of the family, which goes by the name of Baotela and 
is descended fiom the Chand Rajas of Alruoia, will be found m 
the volume on the Naini Tal district/ Their possessions in 
Bijnor date from 1866, when Raja Sheoraj Singh was allowed to 
exchange the Chachait property in Bareilly for Barhapura, the 
f oi feited estate of the Hawaii of Afealgarh, comprising 57,000 
acies of cultivated land and forest fiee of revenue. lie died in 
18S6 and was succeeded by his son, Raja Hariraj Singh, ubo 
died in 1898, leaving a minor son, Raja Udairaj Singh, whose 
property was released in 1905 from the management of tfte Court 
of Wards. The present area- of the estate is 59,508 acres or 92 
square miles, and though much of it is jungle land, it is of great 
value owing to the remission of the Government demand. The 
property has been increased by the purchase of the Kot Qadir 
estate, which was sold for debt, and now comprises 129 villages 
and two shares in Barhapura, and eight villages in K agin a, the 
assessed portion paying a revenue of Rs 10,877. Kunwar Kirat 

* Garfttw of Na n Tal page 131 
Si 
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gmgfc, ayounger son of Raja Bhcoiaj Pmgh, holds seven villages 
with a revenae of Rs. 7,242 in Afealg&ih, while 11 villages pay- 
ing Rs. 2/117 are owned. by Kunwar ILopal hhngh, tho son of tl a 
late Kunwai Karan Singly tha third son of Sheen nj Singh. 

Another nomicsiclent, lan 1 owner who has eonsideiablo pro- 
perty in this district is the Gujur Rani of Laudhaura m Sahuian- 
pur. The history of this family will be found m the account of 
the Saharanpur distnet Tho estates on this side of the Ganges 
were acquired partly by the Gujars of Lund hum a and partly by 
those of Puriohhatgath in Moerut, and woi o amalgamated by tho 
marriage of Khushbal Singh of Lamlfiaura with Lai Kumvar, 
the only surviving member of the JMeciut branch. The latter 
survived her husband and died m 1346, hoi successor 1 icing Liar- 
bans Singh, who died a year lut r and wins followed by his soil, 
Raghubir Singh, whose propci ty remained under tin 1 Court of 
Yfards until 1807. He diotl a year aftci its r< lease, and his death 
was followed by that of his son, Jagat Pi aktush. The estate then 
passed into the hands of Kamal Kunwar, mothor of Raghubir 
Singh, and Dharam Kunwar his widow. Tho foiraor died m 
1807, and the lattei is now tho solo proprietor. Sho owns, in 
addition to property in other districts, 13 villages in Bashta, siv 
villages and one share in Lai an agar, two villages in Rijno;, sis 
shares in Chandpur, and one in Mandawar, with a total revenue 
demand of Ra. S,S12. 

One of the principal landholders m the Afndgarh pargana 
is Rai Lakhan Singh of Rahar, wdio owns 28 villages assessed at 
Es. 16,693. Ho is the representative of tho old Gorw a Rajput 
family, which at the time of tho mutiny was headed Ly Rai 
Bhup Singh; the latter took a prominent part in tho rebellion, 
with tha result that most of his lauds wore confiscated, though 
a considerable portion was left for maintenance to hi* wifo, 
Rani Pan Kunwar. She adopted Lakhan Singh, who succeeded 
to the property, hut owing to its heavy encumbrances and tho 
general deterioration of the pargana, it is in a far from 
satisfactory condition. 

Besides those already mentioned there are several land- 
owners possessed ot considerable estates. Among the foremost 
-of these comes the old Mufti family of Kiratpur, whose property 
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has been divided into sixpoitions, and consists in all of 71 villages 
and shares in 16 othsis in the three pargan&3 of the Xajibabad tahsil., 
and pays a total revenue of Rs. 22,928. Najibabad is the home of 
several wealthy Bania families who own extensive estates in that 
tahsil, the chief being represented by Saha H^r Prasad, who holds 
31 villages and 12 shaiea with the revenue of Its. 10,986. Among 
other Bania families are those of Dhampur, headed by Lala Badri 
Pi as ad, who owns six villages and six shares in pargana Dhampur 
assessed at Es. 5,820 ; SahuBishesh./ai Kath of Naginu who posses- 
ses ten villages and 16 shares in the ITagina tahsil ; La 1 a Makhan Lai 
of the same place, and Lala Jauki Prasad of M and a war. Tha 
Jat Chaudhris of Bijnor still retain a considerable estate, the 
chief share being held by Gulab Kuawar, who has nine villages 
and pails of two others in the Brjnor patgana, paying Rs. 4,686. 
The Rajput Chaudhris of Qasimpur Garhi in Afzalgai'h hold 
seven villages, tha Chauhan Chaudhris of Dhampur hold six 
Villages in that patgana, and the Jat Chaudhiia of Kagina own 
six villages and four shares assessed at Es. 4,400. The Chau- 
dhris of Kanth in Moradabad aia Bishnois, and their property in 
this district comprises 28 villages and four shares in Seohaia, 
and nine village in Dhampur, with a revenue of Es. 20,154. 
There are few Khattri sn mi'ulars of importance, the chief being 
Gurdayal Mai of Bijnor, who owns three villages and 19 shares 
in the parganas of Pi] nor, Daianagar and Mandavar, and Saha. 
Sansar Chand of Kajioabad, who own six villages in that pai- 
gana and Akbarabad. The principal Musalman estate ia that of 
Mir Al-i-Ali of Kagina, the head of a well-known family of 
Saiyids, who owns 30 villages and eight shares in pargana 
Nagina and twelve villages and one share in Barhapura with a 
total revenue of Es. 14,<JoO Ten villages and one ehaie in 
Rajibabad are the piopeity of Durra-un-Najaf Begum, the widow 
of the late ’Wazir Usmm Khan of Ram oar, to whom they were 
given by the Kawab m recognition of his services to the estate. 
Six villages in the aana pargana are owned by Koshaaaram 
Begum, widow of the late All Asghar of Rampur, but most of 
thorn are wriqf &vA have been assigned by the owner to religioua 
and charitable purposes. The remaining samindepra of any 
iinpoi tauca will be mentioned in the various pargana articles. 
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The rental -arrangements of Bijnor are very complicated and 
in several respects peculiar. The most remarkable feature is the 
wide prevalence of gram rents, which still prevail to a quite 
unusual extent. The system adopted in apportioning the crop 
is either that known as batai or bJuiob., wheroxn an actual 
division between landlord and tenant takes place on the thresh- 
ing-floor, or else that termed kanlut ot amaldan, in which 
case the oamvndar receives either a money payment determined 
by an appraisement of the standing crop before reaping or eTse 
in kind at harvest according to lim share of the outturn aa 
already estimated. The selection of the system depends on 
local custom, but roughly speaking fe«)W is generally as common 
as batai The division is, however not applicable to all staples, 
certain eiops being gene: ally exempted • such arc, m the majoi- 
ity of villages, sugarcane, cotton, chrtri or ju.ar grown for 
fodder, rnunda or crops sown immediately after sugarcane, 
tobacco, vegetables, melons, and in some instances popper, mairc 
and urd. These pay a fixed cash rent pot unit of area, the rate 
being generally known as utbii. The amount ol the landlords 
share in the case of ntjkam or grain-rented crops varies from 
place to place, depending not so much on the nature of the soil 
as on established custom and the power of the owner. Generally 
speaking, it ranges fiom 10 Mrs in the maund m the precarious 
alluvial and forest tracts to 21 or 22 sera m the richer portions 
of the district, though ordinarily" the rate is 20 $*>rv or one-half; 
but in any case the share pertaining to the proprietor is subjects 
to a deduction in the shape of the ha lyag or ploughman's fee, 
which is usually one-seventh of she half share, the latter being 
thus reduced to l7i sars. On the other hand, compensation is 
sometimes secured by the addition of a special cess, known as 
samindojra, of one or two sers in the maund, while the mors 
powerful landlords adopt a heavy 7 ser of 1*0 tolas in weighing 
their share, and others, by a local custom called beala, taka 
their half of a maund weighing 42 sers. But enhancements of 
grain rents seldom, if ever, occur . custom cannot be broken in that 
way, hut at the same time custom is frequently invoked by the 
landlord to his own advantage, and his income is increased by the 
imposition of numerous petty dues and oca see These are e ther 
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accidental, as when they are levied to meet the expenses of a 
wedding or some other ceremonial, or else constant, like the 
ueighment fees on produce sold in the village bazar an 1 the due 
demanded for each sugar-mill worked on the domain. They are 
not taken only from the cultivators, for even the custodian of 
the village temple has to pay a percentage of the offerings, while 
all the craftsmen make their contributions m cash or kind, nor 
can a new house be built nor a wife taken or given in marriage 
without the landlord's permission, which is only accorded on 
payment of the prescribed fee. To some extent, perhaps, these 
customs are gradually disappearing, but the process in this most 
conservative district is very slow, and the payment of local 
cesses is almost as necessary as the payment of rent. 

The mbU rentals occupy a class by themselves as being 
purely customary. They vary according to the nature of the 
crop and the general capabilities of the different tracts, but in 
this case custom is not unalterable, and very large enhancements 
have been observed of late years. At the tenth settlement, be- 
tween i 860 and 1872, the rate for sugarcane averaged Rs. 9-8-0 
pei acre, whereas thirty yeais later it ranged from Rs. 4-6-9 to 
no less thanRs. 43-3-2, the mean being about Rs. 20. The high 
rate for this crop results from the practice of leaving the land 
fallow fora year before planting, and consequently represents 
two yeais’ rent. Sometimes, and the custom is rapidly growing, 
a crop is sown on this pand^a, fallow, as it is called, in the 
preceding khan if , it is generally the cnatom for the landlord to 
allow the tenant the whole benefit, since it involves some risk to 
the sugarcane in the following year, but. recently the more power- 
ful zo,m.vadar$ have successfully asserted their claim to a share 
in the extra crop, possibly because the more important cane 
harvest has been shown by experience te be but little affected 
The rates for cotton and mimda crops average about Rs. 7 per 
acre, varying from Re. 1-3-2 to Rs. 15-3-2 according to the 
locality; for chan they average some Rs. 4, ranging from 
Re. 0-13-7 to Rs. 11-8-0; and for vegetables, garden crops and 
the like the aveiage is Rs. 12 or thereabouts. These rates, except 
in the case of sugarcane, have not generally increased, iemam- 
ii g practically the same as they were foity years ago- A. 
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common custom of former years has, however, dropped oat of 
general vogu9. This was the alio van cu of a deduction of 10 
per cent on the sum due on account of both cane and cotton, in 
the event of a poor harvest and alio to react tho possibility, and 
often the probability, of over -m. asm cm cut: it is known a$ 
mbud, and is still found m several parts of tho district. 

True cash rents, independent of tho crop gtown, are a 
comparatively recent introduction, and ,n mo."t cas.s aio meiely 
cash payments in the lamp. All loanl rents aro seldom to 
be found, except in a few forest village,, a-; 1 th re they generally 
take the form of a special rata pm for crops that are 

elsewhere grain-rented and the ytbu rates remain unaltered for 
the particalai staples they affect. The substitution of money 
payments for lent in kind is to bo soar in all its a lag os. The 
first step occurs wlioii tho lan Uoxcl Loses th- right to collar t the 
cctbti and gram rents to one or more of the L a ling members 
of the community or to outsiders, and the less.es continue to 
col eet after the usual custom. Tho next dcyc’opuwnl is an 
agreement with the whole ho 3y of cultivators to accept a lump 
sum of money in place of a share in the produce Tins is the 
naquki lease, which is so common in many paiL of tho dnAiiel ; 
the engagement is usually taken villi the mui/i'L/tln mx or princi- 
pal residents on behalf of tho community, and tho liability is 
apportioned amoag the tenants by themadves, usually nith the 
aid of tha r pativ,>/n, } though cej tarn landlords, as for example, the 
Eaja of Tajpur, assist in the fixation of the amount duo from the 
several holdings Such agreements are admiiiclly provisional 
and temporary, being made for a proscuhod pciiod, on tho 
tei ruination of which the Ianedord’s right to i overt io payments in 
kind is recognised and frequently Lion^ht into piny. In sorno 
rases a further step has been tnkui, too juopriotoi agreeing 
eepaiately with each cultivator for a cash payment on each holL 
ing in lieu of his share in t,ho outturn. These rents again have 
no permanence, save m the few instances whevo tho commutation 
occurred at settlement or where tho proprietor has allowed his 
right of reversion to slide. Cons equently tho gi oat xaajoiity of tho 
cash rents so recorded merely represent the cash payments made 
in accordance w th an unexpired Lease, whether given to 
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communities or individuals ; they only refer to the manner in 
which the rent is to be paid, and their existence does not confer 
status, which depends oil other circumstances than the conditions of 
the lease. Another point deseiving notice is that as most of such 
payments have been evolved kom calculations as to the money 
value of the landlord’s share, whether paid in kind or at zabli 
rates, there is but little difference in the amounts due from 
different classes of tenants On this account it was found 
unnecessary at the settlement to fix separata standard rates for 
occupancy tenants and for tenants-ai-will ; nor is any attention 
paid to the caste of the cultivator, as it seldom happens that 
tenants of the higher classes obtain any advantage in the matter 
of bxtai, ketnkut, or s'ih'i rates. "Wherever differences exist, it 
is generally the ease that, unless some conditions of service aie 
implied or expressed, the lower rates are those paid by the 
descendants of former dispossessed proprietors or of old resident 
tenants. Sudi privileges, however, date from a period long 
anterior to the introduction of the piesent law, and therefore but 
little correspondence is to he obseived between those paying 
these lower rents and the statutory tenants with occupancy or 
exproprietary rights. 

This is illustrated by an examination of the cultivating 
tenures of the district aud by comparing their relative position 
in each case w ith that of foimer years. In 1SG5, vhen expio- 
piietary rights were not sanctioned by law, 15 d per cent, was 
cultivated by proprietors, either as mr or khitdkasht ; 47-1 pier cent, 
was held by occupancy tenants; 35'5 per cent, by tenant s-at-will ; 
and the remaining 2'3 per cent, by owners of specific plots repre- 
senting old miw fi lands which had been resumed and assessed to 
revenue. The returns of the last settlement, 1395 — 1902, show 
12 9 per cent, as or khvdkasM, 42-8 per cent, cultivated by 
occupancy tenants, 42 2 per cent, by tenants -at-will, 5 per cent, 
by exproprietary tenants, and the remaining T6 per cent, rent 
free. It is unnecessary to differentiate bir and khudkasht, as 
the former is merely used to denote the special holding of 
co-sharer, aud consequently little reliance caa be placed on the 
village records in this connection; the m ahal registers, however 
•hewed 7 27 per eeat, as Ftr and 5 83 per cent, as khudkaehl 
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The decline in proprietary cultivation is mainly due to two 
causes, one of these being greater accuracy in. the rocoid, leading 
to the exclusion of the considerable area sublet, and the other the 
many transfers, which have taken place, especially in the case 
of petty landowners in whose hands the greatest proportion of 
proprietary cultivation is usually found. This decrease has 
natuially led to the increase of the expioprietary holdings, 
though the aieathus classified represents but a small proportion 
of the amount transferred. There has also been a decline m the 
area held with rights of occupancy, but the rate varies m different 
parts. In some parganas there has been an actual inen asi^ as m 
the Dhampur tahsil and paigana Krratpui, owing to the consi- 
deration shown to therr tenants by the Taj pur, Dhampui and 
Kiratpur estates; but as a rule the landownois have resisted the 
acquisition of occupancy rights with their utmost powei The 
leason is, of course, that when the tenant has obtained a fixed 
cash rent, the landlord, is barred, except at considerable trouble 
and expense, from gaming <iti} share of ihe uueumod inclement 
accruing to the tenant fiorn the rise in prices. This adjusts 
itself automatically when lents are paid in pioduco or acooiding 
to a temporaiy cash valuation of such a division of the outturn, 
hut the case is very different where the imposition of a fkad cash 
rent involves certain loss The tenants, on the other hand, have 
learned to appreciate the value of a right which was fuimoily but 
nominal, with the result that the district has been flooded with 
an immense volume of litigation, m which the laiulloids have 
been generally successful. Their position, strong as it was from 
the first by reason of their influence and education, has been 
tendered moie secuie by the peculiar rental customs of the 
district, enabling the grasping swnundar to rackiont his occu- 
pancy tenants by means of temporary cash leases without 
recourse to the courts, and then to eject them for arreais. That 
tins attitude has not been modified is clear from the most recent 
statistics. In 1906 tbs total area included in holdings was 
(36,442 acres, and of this 12'59 por cent, represented proprietary 
cultivation, showing a further, though slight, decrease ; 35'26 
per cent oy occupancy tenants, the decline having bec-n \eiy 
marked in uhis duoction ; 50 r 94 per cent- by nemml^s-at-will and 
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*84 per cent, by expioprictors, the small remainder being lent 
free. 

The actual rate of cash rents varies greatly, both with the 
status of the tenant and with the quality of the land That of 
occupancy tenants ranges from Rs. 8-11-1 per acre in Bashta to 
Rs. 7-4-7 in Ragina, the average being about Rs. 5 m the 
Jfajibabad tahsil, Rs. 4-10-0 in Bijnor, and Rs. 6 m the rest of 
the district Tenants -at -will pay from Re. 4-11-7 per acre in 
pargana Najibabad to Rs. 9-5-1 m Nagina, the difference 
between their rates and those of the foimer class being about 
15 per cent. There is practically no distinction between these 
rents and those paid by sub-tenants, who cultivate 31,150 acres - 
they are to be found in all parts of the district, hut especially m 
the north and east. 

The composition of the cultivating community coi responds 
pretty closely with the general distribution of the population 
alieady described m this chapter. First come the Jate, well 
ahead of any other caste, and then C’hauhans, these two holding 
nearly half the land. They are followed by Samis, Sheikhs, 
Chamars, Rawas, Brahmans, Tagas and Gujars, each of whom 
hold a very considerable area while Gadariyas, Saiyids, Pathans, 
Julahas and Banjaras constitute the bulk of the remainder. 
The best husbandmen are Rawas, Chauhaus and Salma, with 
Jats very close behind them The preponderance of these 
excellent cultivators gives Bijnor an immense advantage over 
most districts, and it is probably true that the tiact is surpassed 
by no obhei portion of the United Provinces m the chaiactei and 
attainments of the tillers of the soil. 

With regard to the condition of the people, it is only possible 
to indulge in wide generalisations. The large landowners are with 
few exceptions in piosperous circumstances, and invariably so 
when the management of their estates is intelligent and sym- 
pathetic. The proprietary communities in some cases are well-to- 
do, but as a rule the increasing number of co-sharcrs renders the 
struggle for existence constantly more severe, and compels many 
of the members to seek an additional means of support in 
service of various descriptions Their difficulties arc greatly 
enhanced by the enormous number of resumed revenue-free plots 
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which are to be found iu the majority of the villages. The 
tenants, on the other hand, ate undoubtedly niorj prosperous than 
was formerly the ease, having benefited in a marked degree hy the 
growth of trade and the rise in the price uf agricultural pi educe. 
The improvement in their eondiuon has been illustrated by then 
greater ability to v. ithskmd the effects of famine, au 1 though 
they aie not so well off peihaps as their uuighborus in tho rich 
tiaits of tho Doab to the west, there has boon a notmoaida 
advance in their standard of eomfori. As a rule, hoih the 
touains and the agncultuial labourer are well fed, obtaining two 
substantial meals daily, and decently clothed, then huts arc neat 
and kept m good icparr, and generally exhibit bias? utensils, 
which constitute a sine sign of easy circumstances. The women 
aie well clad and m most eases adorned with trinkets of rilvu, 
while perhaps tho most convincing indicuLou of comparative 
comfort and prosperity is the striking increa c of litigation. It 
should be added, howover, that all parts of tho district aio not 
alike in this respect. The depressed taunts of the Nugma iahtsil 
and the Ganges Lhn dir differ greatly fiom the ri ,li c mitral and 
eastern uplauds : the people aie obviously poorer, and the squalid 
appearance of tho villages testifies to the struggle for existence. 
It is impossible that the eulfmitois should, not shaic in tho 
misfortunes of the landlords, and tho poverty and indebtedness 
of the agricultural population m tho deteriorated pa l ganas atfoi d 
a remarkable conti ast to the ease and aflluonco attained 
elsewhere. 
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Administration and Revence. 


Bijuor has always, since the cession o£ the district in 1801, 
formed part of tho ten ito rial division known as RuhilLbarid, 
and is ui tho charge of a iuagistiale and collectoi, who is subject 
to the conti ol of the Commissioner of Baioilly. The sanctioned 
executive staff comprises a joint magistrate and two deputy 
collectors and magistrates with full powers ; but this is frequent- 
ly exceeded, a third deputy collector being generally in charge 
of the treasury . There are also four tahsildurs, as well as tho 
usual departmental officers, the latter including the superinten- 
dent of police, the civil surgeon and two assistants, the district 
surveyor, the postmastei, and tho headmaster of tbs high school. 
To assist in the magistsiial work there aie benches of honorary 
magistrates at Bijuor and Nag m a, and ono sitting singly at 
Chandpur, while outside the municipalities the present nonorat y 
magistrates are Raja Sham Singh of Tajpui for the police encles 
of Chandpur, Rashta, Nurpur, Seohara, Dhainpur and Shcikot, 
Chaudhri It an jit Singh Rai Bahalar for Dhampur and Shcikol, 
and Chaudhti Basant Singh Rai Bahadur foi Seohara Bor 
Oiiminal appellate and civil jurisdiction the distrim is included 
in the Moradabud judgeship. There are two muubirs stationed 
at Nag mu- and Bijnor, between whom tho distiio, is divided, 
the former taking the whole Nagina tahsil, the Phampur tahsil 
with the exception of paigana Rurhpur, and tho Najibabal 
pargana in the tahsil of the same name, while the lattei’s 
charge consists of the remaining parganas. The experiment of 
village munsifs was fust attempted in 1894, when the parganas 
of Bijnor, Mandawar and Bar&nagar were divided into nine 
circles, this number being increased to 29 in 1S99. The result ha.3 
been bub faiily satisfactory, but the system woiks unevenly, as 
is only to be expected ; the difficulty lies in obtaining competent 
men in particular localities- and for this reason the operations 
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of the Village Com is Act have not as yet been extended to the 
rest of the district, while at present half the circles are without 
incumbents, owing to the absence of qualified persons. 

When the country was made ovei to the East India Com- 
pany by the Kawab Warn- of Oudli m 1801, it was at fiist 
included in the vast aiea known as the collectorate of Moradabad. 
This arrangement continued in force till 1817, when a new distinct 
was found under the name of the northern division of Moiad- 
abad, with headquarters at Kagma, the fiisl collector being 
Mr. Bosanquet. He was succeeded by Mr. 1ST. J. Hulked, who 
removed the headquarters to. Bijnor m 1824, the ostensible reason 
being the unhealthmess of Nagina, though probably the great 
distance from the military station of Meerut bad something 
to do with the change It was not, howovoi, till 18.17 that the 
old appellation was dropped altogether and the distnet was 
regularly known as Bijuoi The subsequent changes have been 
but small. The principal altaiations in the area were effected 
by the tiansfex of tuliuja Chandi from Garhwal to this district 
m 1842, aud the relinquishment in 180b of Lho villages lying 
between the foot of the hills ami the submontane road, while 
nnnor rectifications have taken plaic fiom enno to tune on the 
western border by reason of the action of the Gauges. 

At first the district composed seventeen parganas, but the 
total has been since reduced by various changes and amalgama- 
tions. Islamabad was united with aS'agma as euily as 1802, 
but was again separated to form the nucleus of the now pargana 
of Barhapuia m 1842. In the same year AGalgiuh and Roll ir 
became a single pargana, Haldaur and Jhalu were absorbed m 
Daranagar and Bijnor, while in 1S44 pargana Bmhpui was 
formed out of diafts from the neighboring parganas, bringing 
the total up to fifteen, at which figure it now stands. A further 
considerable change was made in 1S94, when Biuhpur r< ctav< d 
a large portion of Ohandpur, its western boundaiy haviug hitheito 
been the Ban liver. This synchronised with an alteration m 
the arrangement of the tahsils. Formerly theie had been fi\e 
such subdivisions, knowm as Hagina, which contained tho- 
parganas of FTagina, Barhapura and Afaalgaih , Najibaba 1, 
including tho hiajib&bad- T7 ixulpur and Akbu'&hud ptvguuaa r 
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Bijnor, made up of Bijnor, Maud a war, and Daranagav ; Dhain- 
pur, the headquarters of which were at Sherkot up to 1S44, 
comprising Dhampur or Sherkot, Jlihtaur and Seohata , and 
Chaudpur, which consisted of the remaining paiganas of Chand- 
pur, Burhpur and Bashta In 1S94, the Chandpur tahsil was 
abolished, and its component parts were distributed between 
Bijnor and Dhampur. The Nagina and Najibabad tahsils havo 
remained unaltered, while Biinoi now contains the pargana a of 
Bijnor, Mandawar, Daiatiagar, Bashta, and what was loit of 
Chaudpur , and Dhampur, those of Dnampur, Scohara, Nihtaur 
and the enlarged Buihpur. Further details of the internal 
changes will be found m the vaiious paigaua articles in the 
second half of this volume. 

The fiscal history of Bijnor properly begins with its 
constitution as a separate charge, but as the present area was 
fiom the first inception of British rule treated more or less as 
a distinct subdivision, it is bettor to trace the history of the 
levenue administration to the earliest, date, although the records 
of the initial settlements are extremely meagre The destruction 
of old papers makes it impossible to obtain conect figures of tho 
early assessments, but those which aie extant will be found m 
the appendix, the entries being derived from the papors preserved 
m the office of the Board of Revenue * There wore no 
regular reports of the summary settlements which were effected, 
and the only papers in existence before the first regular settle- 
ment refer to the accepted demand for individual villages oi 
groups of villages, the revenue of which was the amount tendered 
by the highest bidder. Another seiious difficulty arises fiom 
the constant alterations in the pargana boundaries and the 
formation of new fiscal subdivisions. Adjustments have been 
made as far as possible, and the pargana totals as given m tho 
appendix may be accepted as representing the demand imposed 
from time to time on each pargana as it now exists; hut an 
exception must be made in the case of parganas Burhpux and 
Chandpur so far as the latest change in theii respective area is 
concerned. The names of villages have altered and many fissh 
villages have been formed since 1844, so that it is no longer 
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possible to determine accurately tlio early revenue of these 
tiacts as at present defined, and the figures refer to the parganas 
as constituted prior to the redistribution, of aieas in IS 94. 

When the district was handed over to the East India Com- 
pany in 1801, the only possible couise was to collect during the 
ensuing year the amount which had hitherto been realised by the 
Ouclh officials, and no lecords are in existence to show what the 
district was then capable of yielding. Steps were immediately 
taken, however, to introduce tha new system of fiscal admims- 
tiationby the collector of Moiadabad, and at the close of 1802 
a summary settlement was effected for a term, of thiee years 
This was based oa rough statements of village areas and former 
rentals prepared by the qnn^ngo of each pargana, and estimated 
valuations of the produce yielded by the various soils in each 
village, the latter being furnished by tho r.nrrlht, a local 
subordinate official From theso a rental was calculated and 
the revenue deduced; but then tho difficulty arose from the 
practical absence of proprietary right, and there weio no recog- 
nised owners of the villages from whom engagomonts could bo 
taken. Consequently tho system of assessment, which so far 
was conducted with some approach to modern ideas, was sub- 
jects 1 to a pernicious modification: the light to collect rent and 
pay revenue was put up to auction, tho demand already deduced 
being fixed as the upset price, and the settlement was made with 
the highest bidder who could furnish tho requisite saomity. In 
many cases the revenue was progressive, rising by annual 
increments, and the maximum for the existing district was Es. 
9,14,931. It would seem that the results wore fairly satisfactory 
in Bijnor, and at any rate they wore not disastrous, as was tho 
case in several districts, for the revenue is said to have been 
collected without any difficulty. 

On the expiry of this settlement a second was made for a 
similar term, from 1805-06 to 1807-08 inclusive. This was 
merely a continuance of the arrangements already in force, and 
was conducted by Mr. Leycester as before. The demand at its 
highest point was Es. 9,21,292, the addition to the former figure 
being presumably due to the resumption of lands hitherto held 
Ir.ee of revenue. 
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The nest settlement was of a somewhat more scientific natu e, 
and was made for four years, from 1S0S-09 bo 1S11-12 In 
order to obtain more accurate information as to the capacities 
of the cli-tnct, a survey of the crops in each village was conducted 
hy the tahsildars, and an estimate of the probable assets was 
then framed from the results of this inspection and the rentals 
of former years. But here again the process stopped short, and 
tho revenue was put up to auction as before. This almost 
necessarily resulted in an mcieasc in the total, the demand using 
to R,s 9,70,10-1. The assessment was made by Mi. Lloyd, except 
in tahsil Nagica, where Messrs Christian and Lav conducted 
the operations. The first-named officer believed that tho district 
had reached its highest point of development, and recommended 
the adoption of the settlement in perpetuity, but fortunately for 
the public exchequer his views were not accepted. It appears, 
however, that the demand was then distinctly full, for the settle- 
ment failed to work as smoothly as its predecessors; heavy 
aneais accrued during its cunency, and these had ultimately 
to be struck off as irrecoverable. The parganas which felt the 
pressure moat were Najihabad, Kiratpur, Mandawar and Jhalu, 
while Chandpur and Idashta also suffered, though in a minor 
degree. The reason is not obvious, as other parganas showed, 
much greater enhancements, and in Mandawar and JCirat' u” 
the revenue was actually lower than at any previous assessment. 

None the less, it was considered advisable to exact a still 
higher amount at the fourth settlement, which was effected by 
Mr. Batson for a term of five years, fiom 1812-13 to 1816-17. 
The demand was assessed on the same psdnciplcs as before, and 
reached the high figure of Ids 11,02,808. Details for the several 
parganas arc unfoituuately not available, hut every part of the 
district seems to have come in for similar treatment and to have 
suffered alike. The excessive demand resulted m tho ruin of 
many malgu&are and the general impoverishment of the country, 
the parts which experienced the worst distress being, we aie 
told, the Bijnor, Najihabad and Nagina tab si Is and pargana 
Seohara : all the district, in fact, save four parg v anas. It proved 
impossible to collect more than a portion of tho revenue, and 
eventually large balances had to be remitted altogether. 
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The fifth settlement synchronised with the formation of a 
separate district of Bijnor, or rather Vagina, which for seven 
years remained the headquarters station. The new demand, 
which was fixed after the same method as before, was necessarily 
far lower, the highest total being Rs 10,89,138. This sum was 
collected with ease for the five years’ currency of the settlement, 
and it may therefore be presumed that the district had improved 
rapidly, since a much lighter revenue li&l proved excessive only 
ten years before. It seems that the assessing officer on this 
occasion was Mr. S. M. Boulderson, who had already gained 
considerable experience in Agra; but no details are forthcoming 
as to the methods he adopted, nor can the separate figures for the 
various parganas be ascertained. 

The next assessment was again made for five yoars, and 
lasted from 1822-23 to 1S2G-27 inclusive. It was made by Mr. 
Halhed on the principles and under the procedure of its forerun- 
ners, but was affected to some extent by Regulation VII of 1822. 
Vo attempt was made to form the record of lights prescribed by 
this enactment, but it was laid down that the assessments of the 
fifth settlement should continue in all estates in which engage- 
ments had been taken from proprietors, whose at tmndar'i status 
was thus for the first time recognised by law'. The increase must 
therefore have been confined to those estates which had previously 
been farmed, and these were apparently numerous, for the total 
demand was raised to Rs, 11,83,351 ; and this amount was paid 
without difficulty, except perhaps in the parganas of Kirafcpur 
and Vagina. 

Before the expiry of the sixth settlement, a partial endeavour 
was made to conduct the village survey required under Regula- 
tion VII, but the cumbrous nature of the machinery provided for 
the purpose soon proved that the experiment was impracticable, 
and after a few villages had been dealt with at an immense loss 
of time and trouble, the task was abandoned. The uew settle- 
ment, which was to run for five years, from 1S27-2S to 1831-32, 
was effected by Mr. Grote, though Mr. Augustine assessed part 
of pargana Vagina and Mr. Halhed the whole of Chandpur. 
Where the system of Regulation VII had been introduced, the 
settlement was made m accordance with the provisions of that 
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law, but the bulk of the diAiiot was treated in the same summary 
manner as hitherto, The revenue amounted to Rs. 11,34,436, 
so that it appears, in the a hsenca of detailed statistics, that the 
expiring demand was left practically untouched, Vagina again 
seems to have experienced some difficulty in payment, but 
elsewhere no balances were reported at any time. 

The eighth settlement differed m no way from those that bad 
gone before, so far as the principles of assessment were concerned, 
and no further attention was paid to Regulation VII. The 
operations were entrusted to Mr. E. C. Ravenshaw, who took 
engagements for periods ranging from seven to ten years in 
different parganas, but commencing in all cases from IS32-33. 
The demand wasRs 11,35,286, or very much the same as that winch, 
had just expired, but an ears accumulated rn Xagma, Kiratpur 
and Bashta, which possibly had all along been over-assessed, 
though the true reason more probably lay in the liaiassing unrest 
and uncertainty caused by revisions at so frequent intervals. 

This condition of affairs was accentuated when the inti ocl notion 
of Regulation IX of 1S33 necessitated further operations. This 
amended and called attention to that of 1822, but the obvious 
benefits -which it was intended to convey, and which ultimately 
resulted from the measure, were largely discounted at first by ths 
confusion that ensued. The new assessment camo into force at 
dates vaiymg, m the different paiganas, from 1834-35 to 1839- 
40, so that the eighth settlement lasted fiom two to seven years 
only, and in the greater part of the district for barely four years. 
This ninth revision was the first regular settlement, and differed 
in a marked degree from any that bad hitherto been made. It 
was conducted on a faiily thorough system, and was based on a 
scientific record-of-nghts, v> hilo peihaps the most important 
innovations were the abandonment of farming and the fixation of 
the revenue for a term of twenty years. Tire initial task wa$ that 
of carrying out a professional survey, which was commenced m 
1834 and completed in 1S39. At the same time accurate village 
papers were prepared, and from the-e were obtained a precise 
record of the rights existing m the soil. The latter having been 
determined, the villages in each pargana were classified by circles 
according to their character and capabilities, and standard rent 

9b 
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and revenue rates were canoed as a preliminary to assessment, 
Unfoi Innately the work wss carried out] v a number of officers, so 
that considuiallc unevenne-.s resulted. Tho ] amaini of Jjijnoi 
and the Kajibabad tahsil wlfo assessed by Mr. H. Lusliington ; 
Daianagar and Dhampur by that officer in combination with Mr. 
B. Her Lhk ; MauJav. ar by Messis, Lushmgton and A. Tiench ; 
the Kagina iahsil by Ur 0. Allen, and the remaining five par- 
ganas by Mr, Dick alone. Beyond the amount of its demand and 
a few minor details, little is known of the settlement and the 
manner in which tho rates and lesults weie obtained, as almost: 
all tho records were destroyed m 1857, and no printed repent of 
the proceedings was ever pul dish a 1, Tho revonuc amounted at 
the outset to Its. J1,43,4SS, giving an average incidence of Bs. 
2-7-0 per acre of cultivation, tho late langing fiom 11s. 8-8-1 in 
pargana Knatpur to lie. 1-8-0 in Bakhta Largo additions wae 
subsequently mado bj’ tho resumption of rovcimo-froo lands and 
by the assessmenu of alluvial accretions, though tho latter wtno 
moro than compensated by losses duo to diluvion ; tlio total 
demand at tho expiry of the settlement being Bs. 11,83,585. The 
oiigmalteriu of twenty years was extended by Act VIII of 1S4G, 
and the end of June 1806 was fLcd as the da to of termination 
throughout the district. 

Judged by tho initial revenue incidence the assessment of tho 
ninth settlement was distinctly heavy, but conflicting views on 
this subject rendeied the question highly controversial and occa- 
sioned much acrimonious correspondence in ycais to come. Tho 
late was undoubtedly much higher than that of Moi ad abaci, 
Bareilly or Budaun; and though the settlement workoil well 
throughout its course, tho explanation probably is that tho people 
had always been accustomed to a high revenue demand, and that 
a high standard of rent had consequently long prevailed, Tho 
actual increase on the expiring revenue was not great, and it is 
practically certain that in most cases prospective assets wets taken 
into account - and although the chief fault of tho assessment lay 
in its unevenness, it was admitted, to bo a great improvement in. 
this respect on its predecessors, tho improvement consisting in tho 
greater equality with which the revenue was imposed on indivi- 
dual estates. The blame for tho state of affairs existing whan 
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tins settlement was introduced cannot of course be ascribed to the 
settlement. To quote Mi. R. M. Bird, the chief revenue authority 
of his day • — f ‘ The stats of the district of Bijnor, at the time the 
settlement was made, presented insuperable difficulties to tho 
assessment of an equal demand. The district had been heavily 
assessed with reference to die state ef its cultivation, and cruelly 
tieated, The modes of extracting the revenue then employed 
aie now happily almost forgotten Forced transfers of property 
to unwilling purchase! s and mortgagees ; forced loans extorted 
from unwilling bankers; forced labour required for the cultiva- 
tion of 'niwuMS which, fiom abandonment, had fallen into the 
management of the public officers, weie among the practices 
zosoited to. Of couiso, in suoh a state of things, the only course to 
be adopted was to give such relief as the circumstances of each 
village required, and fix foi the coming term such a demand as 
could be regularly levied without employing means of dm ess 
unauthorized by law or indicting distress. The object was effected 
m a satisfactory manner, the district has recovered from its 
sufferings, and the revenue is regularly and easily collected, but 
the object of equality in assessment has not been obtained.” If 
tl is account is accurate, the settlement could afford to be called 
stiff: it should be remembered too that the Government share was 
tffin considered to be two-fhiids of the assets, and it is of great 
importance to bear in mini that during the term of thr ninth 
settlement prices almost doubled, the offect of this on a district 
m which g’ram routs prevailed to an altogether unusual degieo, 
being almost incalcula ale 

The burden was further lightened by an increase in cultiva- 
tion to tbe extent of 25 per cat, and it was theieforo perhaps 
reasonable to expect than the n. xt settlement would result in a 
substantial enhancement. Such, however, was not the case, and 
it was this fact that causod so much controversy between the 
various officers who took part in the revision. Operations began 
in November 1S63 with the survey; while tho actual measure- 
ments. together with the classification of soils and prepaiation 
of village maps and records, were commenced in the following 
May. The survey was not completed till 1866, though that of 
the forest tracts lasted till 1872- These undertakings were quite 
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independent o£ the professional revenue survey, which was 
conducted by Major Vanrcnen between 1868 and 1870. 'With 
the aid of these retuins and personal inspection, the assessing 
officers proceeded to form circles based on natural divisions of 
soils and situation. The next task was that of educing standard 
rates, and this was complicated by the prevalence of rents in kind, 
with high customary rates in cash for special crops, and the small 
proportion of ordinary cash rents. In determining the standard 
rates somewhat different methods weie adopted by the different 
officers. Mr G. Palmer was at first in charge, and assessed all 
tahsil Bijnor and a considerable part of Nogina, he was assisted 
by Mi. C. W Carpenter, who assessed nearly all the Najibabad 
and Dhampur fahsils between May 1864 and April ISOS ; and 
then by Mr. A. M. Ivlarkham, who completed the work, assuming 
independent charge in August 186S and. submitting the final 
report in 1874. Mr. Palmer depended largely on the cash leasts 
of villages to faunors, which are very common even where the 
rents are paid in kind; from these ho obtained an average 
money rate per acre, and then framed soil rates m each circle 
fiom estimates of the produce of each class of soil, converting 
the landlord’s 3liare into money. The result of assessing on 
these principles was a reduction of 7 per cent, in the old Bijnor 
tahsil, and it W T as therefore argued by his succissor that the 
accepted assets were inadequate. They may have been so at the 
time, but no general rise in rents occuired till the assessments 
were concluded, so that what was but a fair moderate demand in 
1866 became unexpectedly light in the com so of ton years. A 
further difficulty was caused by the unceitainty of prices, the 
decided upward tendency of which was not yet manifest, and 
also by the inaccuracy of the patwnrib’ returns, which rendered 
a revision of assessment to seme extent empirical and arbitraiy. 
Mr. Carpenter followed a similar method, framing his rates partly 
ert the cash leases of the expiring settlement, and partly from 
estimates of qwodu.ee, in which the attmiyidar’s share was 
commuted into cash. This again gave a decrease of 9 - 7 per cent, 
in Najibabad and 7’2 per cent, in. Dhampur, which was adversely 
criticised in the same manner ; but it should be borne in mind 
that both officers relied rather on their own inspections than on 
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the more or less presumptive evidence to he obtained from 
returns, and both were convinced as to the necessity of a light 
assessment, while it was obviously unreasonable to attribute 
blame to them for not allowing adequately for unlooked-for 
developments in the near future. Mr. Markham differed from 
the others in his procedure, though he -first ascertained the same 
average cash rate from leases and other sources, and also like 
thorn prepared crop and soil ratos from the estimated outturn. 
He then undertook to conect the recorded assets by adding 
12J per cent, to- the returns as given by the •petwans on account 
©£ short entries, and increasing the locoicled leases by per 
sent, to cover dues and miscellaneous receipts. Had this been, 
done throughout the district, a general enhancement would, no 
doubt, have resulted; but though it was m some measure sup- 
ported by probable reasoning, the assumption was on the face 
of it arbitrary and un verifiable. Still it appeals that his assess- 

ments were based principally on the crop rates, obtained partly 
iiomzabti cash rents and partly from estimates of produce; the 
value of the latter being calculated by taking the znmmclat ’g 
share at 17 J and 16| sers pei maund respectively in the uplands 
and lowlands, and converting it into cash at the average market 
price for the ten years ending in 1868. In all the parganas 
assessed by Mr. Markham a substantial enhancement was taken,, 
the average for the Chandpur tahsil, as then constituted, being 
19'5 per cent, on the expiring demand, and that of tahsil Nagina 
11-2 pier cent. The net result of the assessment was a revenue of 
Its. 11,83,029, or less- by Rs. 556 than than of the former settle- 
ment at its close. It was almost unavoidable under the circum- 
stances that the incidence should be uneven : it ranged from 
Es. 2-14-0 in Nag tna to only Re. 1-4-7 per acre of cultivation 
in Bashta, the average for the whole district being Re 1-15-2. 
This was a higher figure than that obtained in any other part 
of Rohilkhand at the same period, so that on this score the 
assessment can haidly be considered inadequate. Tho cost of 
the settlement was unusually heavy', amounting to Rs. 5,38,300 
or Rs 2S3 per square mile, this included the survey, and bhe- 
excessive expenditure was duo to the protracted duration of tho 
wo ! 'k resulting from the constant changes of officers and the 
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difficulty experienced in correcting the record. The settlement 
was sanctioned Xor a periol of thirty yeais from tho iniroduc- 
tion of the new demand in each patgana. that is, from. 1867 
in the Bijnor and INTajibabai tnhbils , 1868 in Uhampur and 
Nagina, excepting paiaaiia Nagma; and 1S72 or 1873 for the 
rest of the district, including tho Ghandpur lalwil and the Nagxna 
pargaua. 

It was only to lie expected that the demand would bo 
collected Vrilhout difficulty, And &u«‘h proved to bo tho case. 
Large balances accrual on ,v count of the lammo in 1S78, when 
Rs, 85,803 ware l emitted, but apart from ibn Ihc entire amount 
due was realise 1. The more severe forms of cooicivc processes 
had seldom to bo employed . m a single ca-c was salo of the 
defaulter’s immoveable propeity necessary, while m mx instances 
the settlement was annulled. Statistics of transits show that 
about one-third of tho rovonuo-paymg area changed bauds, but 
so many of those transactions w cio purely nominal that tho 
returns afford no true indication of the c ondil ion of things. 
Sales by order of coiut exhibited a constant toinknoy to deedino 
throughout the period, and on the olha hand the vahie of landed 
property rose to a marked extent, 'When tho settlement expited, 
the demand had decreased by Ks. 1,352, mainly as the ro&uU of 
appropriation of land by Government and of dxluvion, though 
the latter was largely compensated by accretions in other portions 
of the Ganges, course. 

Owing to the great difference between tho daks on which 
the tenth settlement expired In thb various paiganas, the 
revisional operations could not be conducted at tho same time. 
Consequently the four parganas of Chain! vur, Ilurhpiu, Eashia 
and Kagina, together with ceitain forest ■villages of JShypbabad, 
Eaihapura and Afzalgarh wei e excluded from tho settlement as 
originally undertaken, and dealt with at a later period by a 
different officer. It was anticipated that a large enhancement of 
revenue would be the result of tho revision, for though tho 
cultivated area generally had not increased to any marked extent;, 
there had been a great improvement in the quality of the crops 
grown, a wide extension of the double-cropped area, and an 
■extraordinary rise in the value of agr 'cultural produce resulting 
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from higher prices ami the development of the district since the 
opening of tho railway. This forecast was fully justified, as 
the event will show. The district was declared under settlement 
in the cold weather of 1803, and the first yea. was occupied in 
the preparation of village maps and records undei Mi. W. 
Fiaser, the collector. No f; osh. survey was unde, taken, except 
in the forest villages, of which the existing maps weie found 10 
ho useless; elsewhere the old settlement maps were merely brought 
up to date, and thms corrected maps proved eminently service- 
able. At the same time the records wore compiled and attssted, and 
when Mr F. J Pert arrived m November 18d4 and took over 
charge as settlement officer, he was enabled to start the woik 
of assessment at once. Circles weio formed, as before, on topo- 
graphical considerations, and then standard rent-rates were 
selected. Tins task was one of great dicuculty owing to tho p±e- 
i aEnce of icnts m kind, tho absence of any classified soil rates, 
and the unreliable nature of tiro entries In the patv'r.t'i-,’ lecoibs. 
Eientualiyit was decided to use merely the verified leataE of 
the cash-paying area, with the assistance aff-nded by cash learns 
paid in giaiu-iented villages dining the past twelve years. Lute 
f ese merely gave all-round rates, an 1 thti -i outbid soil lates had 
to be evolved by taking the average rentals of holdings similar 
in quality, aided Ju a large measuu by personal experience. By 
applying these rates to the aLi’a umloi assessment, which v as 
distinctly full and included a largo amount of current fallow, 
and by making tho necessary aldifious on account of say iv 
income and deductions foi sir land, the assessable assets were 
obtained The proportion taken as levcmio amounted to 46 41 
per cent., the lowmss of the fig rue being due partly to tho 
impossibility of ini* osing a full demand in many cases owing to 
the enormous enhaacem nit that, v, ould have icsulted, pa’tly to 
the necessity foi caution m villages held mainly or wholly on 
gi&m rents, and partly to the desirability of molmation m those 
communities in which the number of piopAmois was excessive 
Tho levenua represented an Increase of 30 pci cent, on the 
expiring demand, ranging from 1S*5 per cent m Afsalgarb to 
o\sr 3S per cent, m Davanagar and Nihtaur. In oi del to 
mitigate the results of a suddenly enhanced demand, wkeimer 
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the enhancement exceeded 2 5 cent , progressive assessments were 
adopted, the final ic venue being payable in lha eleventh year. The 
settlement came into force at differ ont dates m tho different parga- 
nas, hut for the sake of com ennnee it was sanctioned for a period 
terminating m 1927 for the Lhjnor and ISajibalad tahsils and a 
year later for the rest of tho district. The final demand for each 
pargana will be found m the appendix.* 

The remainder of the district Mas assessed by Mr, A. T. 
Holme, Mho was appointed settlement officer m the cold weather of 
1901, His work was completed in 1903, and the settlement of tho 
four parganas was sanctioned for a period ending in 1929, that 
of the forest tracts being made conterminous with tho perioi 
lived for the paiganas m v,hich they lie. The method of assess- 
ment was practically identical with that followed by Mr. Peu, 
the only difference being m the treatment of gram-united lands. 
Mr. Pert held that as in practice villages changed fi om grain to cash 
and from cash to gram, the i&tcs worn thurefom mtei changeable; 
but it v, as aftenvards proved that gmin rents generally piovail 
in inferior lands, and consequently tho ordinary ciiclo rates worn 
reduced by 25 per Cent, for those villages m which rents are 
customarily paid in kind, and a special investigation into tho 
previous history of the village was made wheie the systems were 
found tohave alternated. This method reiultod m pi o portionately 
reduced assets, and at tho same time a slightly loss full area was 
taken for the purpose of assessment. The pi opoition of tho revenue 
to the net assets was 47 76 per cent., this higher tigui e being neces- 
sitated bythemoielenionteonditionsjthe aveiage enhancement on 
the expiring rovenue was lf-lSper cent , Lutit must be remembered 
that these were the parganas formerly assessed by Mr. Markham, 
who iv as deliberately more exacting than the other officers engaged 
in the tenth settlement. The levcnue inaidencc per cultivated 
acre was Es. 2 24, as compared with Es. 2 47 m tho rest of the 
district, the difference being doubtless due to tho inferior nature 
of the tract concerned, excepting Nagina and the canal-irrigaO d 
portion of Burhpur. So great indeed was tho dotcrioiation in 
pargana Bashta, that a number of villages were settled for five 
years only; a normal cultivated area and a maximum mvenuo 
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were determined, as well as lates for use at intermediate revisions, 
so that at the end of five yeais either the maximum could be 
fixed for the remainder of the full term, or a second revision 
could be made in case the cultivation had not reached the pre- 
scribed standard. 

The net result of the eleventh settlement was a revenue of 
Rs. 14,65,311, representing an enhanjement of nearly 24 per 
cent, on the preceding assessment. The increment was not largo, 
if it be remembered that for nearly sixty years the demand had 
remained almost stationary, while the geneial development dur- 
ing that period had been immense. This total included Rs. 33,285 
for short-term villages, and also the revenue of the alluvial 
mahals. Of the latter some were assessed for the full term at 
Es. 10, 460, irrespective of any changes that might omur in the 
future ; they aio the property of substantial zammd'irs, such as 
the Raja of Tajpui and Chaudhii Ranjit Singh of Sherkot, who 
did not wish to be troubled with the usual quinquennial revisions, 
but preferred to mcui tho risk of loss with the possibility of gain, 
and they lie in the basins of the Khoh and Ramganga livers. 
Other alluvial Mahals, paying Rs. 11,636, were assessed by the 
settlement officer, merely because the date of revision happened 
to coincide with tho inspection of the paigana in which they lie ; 
but the great majority were assessed nominally at Rs 44,274, 
as a temporary measure until such time as they should come up 
on the regular roster. 

The alluvial mahals wore thus settled simultaneQusIy with 
therestof the district only in those caseswhere the year of revision 
under the ordinal y rules coincided with the year of inspection 
for settlement purposes There was a large number of these 
mahals on the register, but in many cases the assessments had 
never been revised, or else the rules had been but imperfectly 
followed, Foi future guidance lates were framed for all tho 
circles, a new register was prepared, and a record-of-rights drawn 
up for each estate. Tho total number of these mahals is 357, 
of which 151 are in the Bijnor tahsil, chiefly in the Mandawar 
and Bijnor parganas, all of them being affected by the Ganges, 
26 are m Najibabad , 95 in Nagma and 88 in Dhampur, where 
tho influence of ffie Ramganga makes itself chu fly felt Tho 
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total revenue at the preceding settlement was Its. 40,7o7, and this 
has been constantly change^ especially inllijnor, Maudawai and 
Dhampur, the other paiganas as a rule coming up for revision only 
alter the usual terni o£ five years. Further details will bo found 
in the several ai tides. In lOOG-OT tho total roicnuc of the 
mtyhuls, taking the last assessment m each case, was Us. 41,0751, 
a large increase having occurred in Ihjnor, Fadita, Nagma and 
AFalgaih, while other parganas, and notably Mandauar and 
Dhampur, showed, a marked decline. 

The now assessment worked smoothly fzom the first, except 
in one portion of tho district. Tins comprised parganu A idol- 
gaih and most oi Baihapuia, which woie m a depressed state at the 
time of settlement: this was thought to bo of a t-mpoi ary natuio, 
and tho revenue was based on tho avci ago figures for previous 
years, hut the seuous natuio ol the deterioration wt,-s hardly 
realised, and it was not till 190J that it beeamo ciident that 
relief was necessary. The assessment had boon made on an 
atea of -111,887 acics, which was loss than the avnago fur tho 
preceding twelve years, but 9,500 acres m excess of the amount 
recorded m the year of verification. Instead of jecovoiy 
there hod been a further decline, and but for tho vt alth of tho 
proprietors, chief among whom was the Kaju of Taj] mi, the 
settlement would have biokcn do an Hr ilolmo was accJidmgly 
deputed to examine all Afzalgarh and tho depressed poiLum 
of Barhapura, and in the intoum lovenue was suspended to 
the amount of Es. 6,055, The investigation showed that both 
cultivation and population had decliued, that jungle h.vl spica 1, 
and that the crops were more than ever exposed to the lavages of 
wild beasts. A substantial reduction of the revenue ivas accord- 
ingly sanctioned. In Afzalgarh 90 vvihals, including eight 
alluvial in (fuils, which had been settled unconditionally for the 
full term, came in for treatment. Their initial revenue stood at 
Bs 43,855 and the final demand at Rs. 45,4 SO. Tho offset of the 
revision was to reduce the total to Rs. 31,470 m tho non-alluvial 
mu-hals foi ten years, from 1902-03, and to Rs. 2,780 in tho 
alluvial area, conditional on the iclinqmshment by tho pi opiietors 
of the long-term settlement; the m ahcils being brought on to the 
alluvial register and made subject to the same periodical revision 
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as the other alluvial lands in the pargana. In Barhapuia the 
state of affairs was less serious, while the conditions were largely 
modified hy the fact that most of the pargana is held revenue- 
free by the Raja of Kashipur All that was done was to reduce 
the demand from Rs, l,5Go to Ks. 1,000 in 14 'Mahals for period 
of file years only. 

Save for these exceptional circumstances demanding excep- 
tional measures, the settlement may be said to have woAed 
admirably from the first The only difficulty experienced in 
collecting tho revenue is that which must neccssaiily occur where 
shares are minuioly subdivided. The deteriorated villages ha o 
made a marked recovery since the revision, and a groat deal of 
new cultivation is to be seen in the jungle and forest areas. 
Rents have risen every wheie to some extent, though the increase 
m the total rental, amounting in 1006 to about 13 per cent, above 
the accepted assets of the settlement, is largely clue to the exten- 
sion of tillage. The average rental demand for the past five 
years lias been Rs 32,73,156, and the collections for the same 
puiod have averaged Rs, 29,17,933. The revenue at present 
payable amounts to -18-9 per cent of the latter, though the inci- 
dence is very much lower if the gross demand lie taken, as so 
large an area is revenue-free. The full rental would, if collected, 
make the pressure of the revenue extremely light. 

In addition to tho regular land revenue, the ordinary cesses 
are collected. These now comprise the owners 5 and oicupiers 5 
rates, of winch some mention has already been made in connec- 
tion with the canals, and the ten pei cent, local late, which dates 
from 1871, when the vaiious old clues, such as the school, road 
and district post cesses, were amalgamated and received, the sanc- 
tion of law. The famine cess of two per cent , which originated in 
1S79, was abolished in 1905, and fuithei relief was afforded in 
1906 by the withdrawal of the four per cent. pr/1 wa n rate, which 
had been m existence since 18S9. The total amount realised under 
the head of cesses, but excluding the canal rates, in each pargana 
and the whole district in 1 906 will be found in the appendix.* 

Police administration originated, though in a modest and 
tentative fashion, with Regulation XXYII of 1803, whereby die 
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tahsUdars, who had at first no fixed salaries, but received a per-, 
centage of tho gross revenue collections, wore bound to maintain 
an efficient watch and wu.d within tho limits of thou jurisdiction, 
excepting the huge towns and important markets in winch the 
provision of police appertained to Government. This system not 
unnaturally broke down. Tho taiisd lars lulled toemploy an ade* 
quate force, an 1 the men in then pa}" wore insufficiently controlled. 
Consequently in li>07 the power of appointing police officers was 
withdrawn from the feahsildars and vested in the magistrate, who 
thenceforward assumed the entire control It was not till the 
enactment of the present Polios Aotm 1861 that this anangomout 
was abolishod, and the organization and management of the police 
was entrusted to a superintendent, imdoi the general supervision 
of the district magistrate At tho same time the regular police 
came into existence, many new stations wore established, and tho 
area was divided into clcaily defined circles. The village police, 
however, still remained to bo hi ought into lino. Hitherto they had 
been paid by the landownois, thou lomunoiarion generally taking 
tho form of a jnpw or rent-free grant of land, and this system 
was no more successful In Bijnor than elsewhere : the men were 
inadequately paid, almost invariably inefficient, and ignorant of 
their duties, aud considered thems fives rather the servants of the 
mmindar than of Government. Tho general substitution of a 
cash wage was effected about 1S7.3, and since that time the village 
police have been paid m cash at the regular police-stations to 
which they aie attached. The composition uind distribution of 
the police force in 1906 is shown in the appendix,* The whole 
is under the district Superintendent, subordinate to whom aro the 
European reserve inspector, the prosecuting or court inspector, 
and two visiting inspectors. Uiidei the reserve inspector are the 
armed police, composing on© sub-inspcetor, 15 head-constables, 
and men, and the civil reserve of 14 head constables and 61 
men, located in the police lines at Bijnor and detached for 
duty as occasion requires. Tho force distributed among the 
various stations comprises ‘25 sub-inspectors, 20 head-coiiatablos, 
and Ibl men. In addition, there are 126 men. of all grades for the 
watch and ward of the municipalities, and 84 men for the Act XX 
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towns. The rural chaukidars number 1,776, and the road police 
50, the latter patrolling the routes from Moradabad to Bijnor and 
Hardwar, and from Bijnor to Nagina. 

The allocation of the regular police as effected after the 
mutiny has remained practically unchanged up to the present 
time. The original arrangement comprised ten stations of the 
first class, at Bijnor, Magma, Najihabad, Dhainpur, Nihtaur, 
Chandpur, Kiratpur, Seohara, Afzalgavh and Amhera , one of tha 
second class, at Baihapura ; and nine of the third class, at 
Arcsot, Ganj or Davanagar, Basina, Mandawar, Aagal, Aurpur, 
Rebar, Sherkot and Kauria. Besides these, there were subordinate 
outposts at Chandi, Kot Qadir, Sahas pur and Jalalpnr-ghat. 
These last have all been abolished, while other changes include 
the substitution of Shampur for Amsot, the reduction of Kami a 
to an outpost of Aajibabad, and the conversion of Amhera and 
Nurpur to the second class. This gives a total of 19 stations, 
with an average area of 98-3 square miles to each circle and a 
population of 41,050 persons.* These circles were well arranged, 
in many cases coinciding with the pargana boundaries, while 
only in the case of Chandpur did the jurisdiction of any thana 
extend into two tahsils ; so that the administrative difficulties, 
which in so many districts have been caused by an arbitrary 
determination of police circles, are here singularly absent. Under 
the new scheme of 1906 several modifications will be effected. 
It is proposed to reduce the number of stations by four, by 
amalgamating Ganj with Bijnor, Rohar with Afzalgarh, and 
Shampur with Aagal, and by partitioning Bashta between Chand- 
pur and Amhera, the latter station to be moved, when oppor- 
tunity occurs, to Halrlaur. Shampur is to be retained as an out- 
post, as some force of police is required at intervals along the 
pilgrim route, and the existing outpost at Kauria is also to be 
retained. There will thus be 15 stations, with an average area 
of 124 5 square miles and 51,997 inhabitants to each circle. The 
Bijnor talisil will be divided between Bijnor, Mandawar, Amhera 
and Chandpur ; tahsil Aajibabad between Aajibabad, Kiratpur 
and Aagal, with outposts at Kauria and Shampui ; tahsil In agin a 
between Aagina, Barbapura and Afzalgarh: and tahsil Dhampur 
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between the Dhampur, Km pur, jSTihtam, Seohara am I Sherkot 
police cmdes. Further changes refer to a slight increase m the 
force entertained, and tho substitution of regular polioo for the 
municipal chnufoiddi's, to be carried out as soon as the requisite 
funds are available. 

The criminal work of the district is on tho whole fairly 
light, though eveiv year brings to light a considerable number of 
serious offences. Fluctuations must necessarily occur, especially 
in the case of offences against the person; ram dor and grievous 
hurt arc usually tho result of jealousy on fclic part of an injuiccl 
husband or relative, and while such ciimeb arc more or less 
common, they are not always easy of detection The returns, 
given m tables VII and VIII of tho Appendix, also show that 
sexual offences ate not infiequmt; but complaints of this natuie 
are often fake, and arc in most instances made m order to 
conceal their guilt by the women concerned The commonest 
dimes, as usual, aic those against piopcrt.y, and these are the 
vi oik, generally speaking, of two distinct classes, the piofessionJt 
criminals and tho « andewng tribes. Tho lafctei comjnise Kaburas, 
Fhantus and similar castes, as well as resident Nats and sweep- 
ers, and are responsible for at least two-fluids of the offences. 
Their habits distinguish them rca My from, tho professional class. 
In dacoitics they seldom or ne\or attack houses, but confine 
then operations to the forest tracts, where they rob pilgiims and 
wayfareis on the jungle roads In bui glarles they Jiurdly over 
employ the usual stock-in-trade of the professional, but obtain 
ingress by scaling walls, removing screens or enteiing through 
open doors. Their plunder consists mainly in jewels snatched 
ii om sleeping women or children, clothes, shoes and domestic 
utensils. Stub persons aio rarely arrested, and offences of this 
natuie can only be repressed by wholcsalo prosecutions under tho 
preventive sections of the (.ode of Criminal P: ocedure. The 
result of numerous polio 3 raids has been that the Bh ambus and 
Habnras have taken to concealing themselves while then- women 
roam from village to village. It is remarkable how closely tho 
advent of their camps synchronises with an outbreak of crime in 
the vicinity, and tho only effective check under such circum- 
stances is to cut off tho shelter and food supplies of the concealed 
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males by prosecuting tbe women for bad livelihood. Thvir 
buiglaiies are not confined to any poition of the distdct, but the 
heaviest leturns come from the Najibabal and Kiratpur cncles, 
which are overrun by Nats and others of a like stamp. Dacoities 
are only common where the jungle affords a place of refuga; hut 
the professional dacoits generally resort to the countiy south 
and east of the railway The latter arc diawn fiom all castes, 
though Jats as a rule predominate : they are usually local bad 
characteis, and their term is always limited, suico although they 
may continue then depredations for months at a time without 
leaving a clue behind them, one of tho gang is certain in the end 
to turn informer. In mo&t instances they attack the houses of 
the well-to-do, and they often provide thomsolvos with fire-arms. 
The professional burglar patronises the large towns. He most 
frequently resoito to boring, but lojk-bioakmg is not uncommon, 
though the latter method is generally ascribed to clrinLtduvs or their 
confederates. The professional plays for a hlghei stake than the 
wanderer, hut whilo success bringsmarich retain, he fads in two- 
thirds of his ventures, wheieas the wanderers appear to succeed in 
getting away with their less valuable boot} m eighty or ninety por 
cent, of the cases reported. Tho latter too aicfai 1 more successful m 
evading arrest, and for every vagrant criminal detected, at least t*n 
of the professional type are brought to book As already mentioned, 
there is but one effective way of dealing with tho wandering tiibo<s, 
and this is not always easy to carry out : the professional, on the other 
hand, should be a marked man, if a close surveillance be kept of bad 
characters and time-expired convicts, together with an intelligent 
nse of information sheets lecordmg then movements, xkmono- 
other ci imes mention may he made of i iots, which arise from quan els 
about the possession of land and are fauly frequent, and cattle 
theft. Tho latter is done in two ways : either the bullocks stolen 
hom villages are yoked to a tanga aijd driven off, an old woman 
being usually seated in the cart to allay suspicion; or else the 
herds grazing in the jungles are raided by Ban jaras and by 
Gujars from other districts, several heaJs of cattle being carried 
off at a time. Numerous losses of single animals in tho jungle 
pastures are not even reported, the owners being satisfied than the 
cattle hay© fallen victims to wild on male 
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Till quits recently Bijnor was considered one of the worst 
districts of the provinces m the mattei of infanticide, hut the 
crime is now regarded as extinct. The principal offenders weie 
the Juts and the Chauhans of the ChauJhii subdivision, the 
former being especially notoiious, No regular preventive 
measures seem, however, to have been a lopterl till 1876, when two 
clans of Jats were proclaimed as suspected of killing their infant 
daughters, the population thus affected numbering sonic 17,800 
souls and inhabiting 147 villages, mainly in the Bijnor and 
Najib abaci tahsils. Tho successive of the punitive measures was 
at once established, so that- in a short time it became possible to 
reduce the list of guilty villages to comparatively small pro- 
portions. Twenty years later there were but foity left on the 
list, of which 31 were in tahsil Bijnoi and the lomainder in 
Najibabad, the inhabitants being Jats in 2S instances and 
Chaudhris in the rest. In 1897 it was proposed to exempt tho 
entire number, but eventually eighteen wore reserved foi further 
surveillance. The number was further reduced by five in the 
following year, and in 1899 three more woig released, leaving 
six in Bijnor and four in Najibaba 1, the conditions of which 
were still unsatisfactory. Three of these wore exempted in 1904, 
and a year later the operations of the Act wore entirely with- 
drawn from the district. The measure had done its work, and it 
only remains to he seen whether the crime, now openly doprecate 1 
by the Jats, will show any signs of recrudescence in tho futuie. 
The difficulty lies rather in. the prevention of neglect than, of 
actual and deliberate mmdei. 

The district jail is located at Bijnor, and is a building of 
the third class, constructed on the usual pattern It dates fiom 
1852 and has undergone but few modifications * theie is accom- 
modation for 257 prisoners, exclusive of those detained in the 
civil prison and the magistrate’s lock-up, both of which foirn 
integral poitions of the jail, while the hospital can hold 16 
others. The maximum is, however, hut rarely attained, and 
when this is the case the jail is very crowded, the aveiage super- 
ficial area per prisoner being but six square yards, or less than 
in any other institution of the kind in the United Pi evinces. 
The superintendence is vested- as usual, in the civil surgeon 
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The ordinary manufactures are conducted in the jail by convicts 
tho most mipoi tant being the weaving of cotton cloths, chruies 
and the like, and of diffmont varieties of ropes, tv me. and. 
matting from aloe fibre, baib and other jungle grasses. 

In tho eaily days of Butish rule excise administration was 
of a very simple description, the whole distiict being f aimed to 
contiactors, whose light to manufacture and sell counts y liquor 
was obtained by an auction sale of each pargana. This system 
continued in force till 1SG2, when the right of private distillation 
nas abolished and €1 ivemracnt distilleiies established , the shops 
were sold by auction, though in iSb9 a fixed, rate was defcsrmined 
in each rase by tlio collector in plum of competition. There was 
only ono distilleiy in this distiict, at Eijnor, and this continued 
to serve the entire aiea till 1842, when the outlying parganas of 
Hajibah&'l, Ahzalgara and Eavhapura, as well as tho portion of 
Champ ur beyond the Khoh, were {nought under the outstill 
system. There had previously been a inversion to farming, 
beginning with pargana Hag m a in 1S79, while twoyems laiei the 
whole district was thus treated. With the intioductiou of outstihs, 
the rest of the tract was managed undei the oi dinavy distilloiy 
system, and the only subsequent change was effected in 1897, 
when the trem s-Ivlioh portion of Dhampur was included in the 
distillery area. In 1904 tho Bijuor distilloiy was dosed, and 
Iiquoi was thereafter impoitcd by the licensees from Saharanpur, 
Debra Dun, Meerut and M oradabad. The spiiifc is almost wholly 
obtained fiom the distillation of shtra, and is mainly consumed 
by the labouring and industrial classes, though the advent of 
plague seems to have induced a tendency among the highei 
grades of the population to indulge in spirits, owing to the belief 
that it acts as a preventive. The shops arc sold annually by 
auction, the purchasers being usually Ivalwais. Them are now 
73 retail and 15 wholesale shops in the distillery area, and 13 
stills and shops combined in the outstill trait. In addition, 
br an ch shops are permitted to be opened m the case of certain 
markets and bazars. The prico of liquor varies accoiding to its 
strength, from ten annas to a rupee por quart bottle ; that made 
at the outstills is usually weaker, and is coloured m order to 
prevent smuggling. The consumption and income depend to a 
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large extent on the nature of tho season and the outturn of the 
harvest, hut both exhibit a general tendency to lise Fiom 1S77 
to 18S6 the total receipts, whether from still- head duty, license- 
fees or other somccs, averaged Rs, 19.800, though this would 
have been much higher but for the famine at the beginning of 
the period, winch reduced the income to an unprecedentedly low 
figure. Tor the next ten years the annual average was Its. 35,840, 
the revenue from the outstill area going up at a remarkable rate 
till about I8D2, when the agiioultuial deques, won m the Nagina 
tahsil first set in, and a striking drop was rocordol, though m 
the rest of the district it remained fanly stationaiy. From 
1897 to 1900 the average rose to Rs. 39,000, the highest figuie 
being no less than Rs. 57,616 in the last year. The consumption 
for the same period averaged 11,850 gallons, though this only 
refers to the distillery area; a safer index is afforded by tho 
incidence of revenue per 10,000 of the population, which 
averaged Rs. 474, a very low figure , eien in tho lust year, when 
it readied Rs. 755, it was only half the geneial average for the 
provinces, ancl very much lass than in any of tho adjoining 
districts* It is now proposed to introduce the contract system 
into Bijnor with effect from Apnl 1909 According to this 
scheme the cUstnct will be grouped with Saharanpur and Muzaf- 
farnagar, the right of manufacture being leased to a single con- 
tractor for three years. Bonded warehouses will be maintained 
at Bijnor, Kajibabad and Ilham pur. 

The receipts from foreign liquors, including Rosa rum, aie 
very small. Four licenses v T ers granted m 1903, aud the number 
was increased by one in the next year, exclusive of that for the 
Najibabad station refreshment-room. The income in 1906 was 
Rs. 514. The fermented liquors known as tetri and sendh% 
have no place in the excise administration of this district 
Toddy trees do not exist, and though tho Idtdjttr palm is to be 
found in several places, thore is no demand for sendhi. A 
license for Rs. 50 was granted in 1901 to a contractor, but the 
experiment proved a failure and was not repeated. 

The consumption of hemp drugs, on tho other hand, is fairly 
popular with many classes of the people, although the practice 
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seems to have decreased markedly of late years. The decline is 
perhaps not unconnected with, the enhancement of the price, 
resulting from a higher duty, and possibly with the smuggling 
that is suspected from the hills of Garhwal, whers a lower rate 
is m force , hut the amount consumed Las fallen to such a degree 
that it soems certain that the use of drugs is less widely spread 
than was formerly the case. They take the form of chares and 
bhang , that known as ganja never being imported. The right 
of vend is leased to a single contractor, under present arrange- 
ments, for a period of three yeAtS. This system has always 
been m force, and has bean found to work satisfactorily. 
The contractor is also permitted to collect the wild hemp which 
grows almost everywhere in the district, and is especially 
abundant in. the forest tracts of the north. The income from 
1877 to 18S6 averaged Es. 5,192 annually, and for the following 
decade Es 9,450 ; while from 1897 to 1906 the average was no less 
than Es. 13,280, the last triennial contract being for Es. 58,000, 
This has not, however, been accompanied by an increased 
consumption, but rather the reverse. From 1891 to 1900 the 
amount of oharcts sold retail averaged 3,622 sens, and of bhang 
2,S21 sers annually, while for the five years ending in 1900 the 
corresponding figures were hut 1,035 and 1,594 sers * The 
incidence of receipts per 10,000 of the population was Rs 302 in 
the last year, and this is well below the provincial average, in 
spite of the increased revenue. 

The cultivation of poppy is prohibited in this district, hut 
the consumption of opium is comparatively large, owing no 
doubt to the strong Musalman element in the population. The 
revenue, whether from license fees or the sale of Government 
opium, averaged Es. 9,057 from 1877 to 1S86, the amount issued 
being 953 stirs annually. For the next ten years the figures 
rose to Es. 12,100 and 1,124 sers respectively ; and from 1897 to 
1906 the averages were Es. 13,122 and 912 sers, so that an 
increased income has been accompanied by a smaller consump- 
tion. This is due mainly to changes in administration. Prior 
to 1873 each pargana was put up to auction, and the highest 
bidder had a monopoly of the sale in that particular tract ; but 
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afterwards licenses were given for each shop, and a much larger 
i c\ onne was derived from this system. The only subsequent 
change of importance Mas the abolition of officuil vend in 1900, 
resulting m a laige enhancement in the license fees, which rose 
fiom Es. 1,940 m 1897 to Es. 7,959 in 1906, or roughly four 
times as much. The minibei ox shops has also increased, and 
now stands at thirty. The incidence of the revenue per 10,000 
inhabitants in the same period has advanced from Es. 124 to 
Es 209, the latter figure being faitly high, though it is largely 
exceeded in Moradabad and all the districts of the Meomt 
division. 

Prior to the introduction of British rule, the duty of 
registering documents was entrusted to the qazis and pargana 
qa'inwgos, their seal and signature being sufficient proof that 
the deeds weie genuine. By Regulation XVII of 1803 the 
e} stem was changed, and the woik was entrusted to the officer 
styled the Eegistiar of the Judge’s court at Moiadabad, a fee 
being levied in each case and credited to Government. By Act 
VII of 1832 the work was made over to the Badr own/?, and 
this arrangement continued till 13G4, when it was modified by 
the appointment of the tahsildars as deputy registrars in their 
subdivisions, while the Judge of Moradabad became the 
registrar for the whole area under his jurisdiction. The last 
alteration in the scheme was the substitution of departmental 
sub-registrars at the tahsils in placo of the executive officials. 
There are now sub-registiars at the four tahsil headquarters 
and at Ch and pur, the office at the latter place having survived 
the abolition of the tahsil. The income from this source 
has grown steadily of late years, especially in tho case of foes 
for optional registration. The average receipts for the ton years 
ending in 1906 wero Es, 11,160 annually, the charges for the 
same period averaging Es. 4,900 , there is but little difference in 
the matter of business done between the various offices, Najib- 
abad taking the first, and Chandpur the lowest place. 

Stamp duty seems to have been introduced with Regulation 
XLIII of 1803, the income thus derived being apparently the 
sole remuneration of the munsifs in whose courts the payment 
of duty was made How long this lasted ib not clear but at 
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all events the munsifs obtained fixed salaries under Regulation 
XIII of 1824, The use of stamps on legal documents, however, 
continued to be obligatory, and the duty is now collected under 
the Indian Stamp Act and the Court-Fees Act, which represent 
the most recent stage in. a long course of legislative 
evolution A table given in the appendix shows the receipts 
from stamps, judicial aul otherwise, for each year since 1891 * 
The amount is veiy considerable, and exhibits a constant 
tendency to increase Freni 1872 to 1S7G the average income 
was Rs, 68,800 , from 1S92 to 1890 it was Rs. 1,19,650 , and 
from 1902 to 1906 the annual total had risen to no less than 
Rs, 1,58,800 Taking the average for the last fifteen yeai s, it 
appears that some 76 per cent, of the total is obtained from 
court-fee and copy stamps. This is nut an unusual proportion, 
bat the rise in the revenue from stamps points to an extensile 
increase in litigation, both the settlement operations and the 
introduction of the new tenancy law having had a marked 
effect oa the volume of work done in the revenue an I civil 
courts 

Before the mutiny no direct taxation was imposed, and 
the first step taken m this direction was the introduction of 
income-tax under Act XXXII of I860. This affected all 
incomes of Rs 200 and upwards, whether deiived from land, 
trade or service ; hue its collection and assessment proved 
difficult and exacting and under Act XYI of 1865 the minimum 
income was inised to Rs 500 and the rates were lowered, Tne 
original measure was limited m duration to five years only, 
and accordingly the tax was abolished in I860. Soon aRorwauls 
it was found necessary to impose a licenso tax on trades and 
piofessions, but this lasted for a single year and under Act IX 
of 1868 a certificate tax on incomes of Rs, 500 and over w as 
introduced for a similar period. This tux was succeeded by 
a regular income-tax 111 1869, the original rates of assessment 
being increased by one-half under Act XXIII of 1869. This, 
was renewed by Act XVI of 1S70, but the tax, assessed on 
all profits exceeding Rs. 500 at the rate of six pies in the- 
rupee, was abolished in 1872. Another license tax was started 
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under Act Till of 1877, in tho first yea i realising Es. 15,902, as 
compared with Es. 52, G i± colkvte 1 under the former onaotment 
in 1871. The last change occurred when Act IX of 1S86 
introduced the present income-tax:, though this again was 
modified in 1903 by the exemption of ineoinos undei Es, 1,000. 
Tables in the appendix show tho amount collected in the whole 
district and m ea/di lalwJ for every year since lSQO-Ol. 4 ' For 
the ten years ending in 1003 the average revenue was Es. 32,555, 
while for the three following years, when the now system was 
in force, the average dropped to Es 25,200 Tho persons with 
incomes of Es 2,000 and upwards, paying at tho higher late of 
six pics, contributed on an average Es, OXGi apiece, this figure 
implying an income of nearly Es. 3,200. The average number 
of such assesseas is about 150, tho greatest proportion being 
residents of tahsil Bhampur, and tho lowest in Nujibalal, 
though the latter is practically on a level with Nagiirn m this 
respect. Thoy aio ch'cfly mcidmnts m sugar and grain, shop- 
keepers, moneylenders and picador a 

In early days the transmission of th 1 off! dal post way 
entrusted to the police, and no pio\isn>n wasnuulo foi private 
correspondence In 1888 a Government post-ollico was opened 
at Bijnor, thus establishing comniunha'.ioii with the hoadqpiat tors 
of the adjoining districts, and at the same tuns Hr E, Koi Dirk, 
tho magistrate, who did so muni to improve the loals, staitai 
the district dal, regular mail lines being instituted so as to 
connect the town of Bijnor with the principal tiado contics and 
police-stations, th9 cost being defrayed from a ccss levied on 
the landholders. It was not, however, till 1810 or the real iouts 
that this district post was thrown open to the public, the rate of 
postage being two pice pei packet. The Govommoufc post was 
greatly extended in 1SGG and tho following yaws, & numbm of 
the local mail lines being taken over from tho diati iet authouties 
and plajed undei departmental agency. This pioooss has been 
giadually continued : in 18 10 theio were eleven imperial and 
eight district offices, the latter being mainly in tho noilhem 
and eastern extremities of the tract, or at polico-staiions off tho 
regular mail lines ; while in 1900 the last of the local offices was 
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hanclod ovei to the imperial authorities. As will be seen from the 
list given in the appendix, there are now, in addition to the head 
office at Bijnor, 12 sub-offices, and 20 dependent branch 
offices. The mails are now earned as far as possible by jail, 
the introduction of the railway having brought about great 
modifications in the old anangemants , but a laige part of the 
district is still sai red by lunnns, who are paid from imperial 
funds. The juiisdn lion ol the Eijnor postmaster extends beyond 
the limits of the distiicr, taking' in a considerable area m the 
south of Gaihwal, but the oil! __s coming under this head have 
not been included m the list. There are combined post and 
telegraph offices at Eijnor, Vagina and Xajihabad, the two first 
being connected by a Government line along the metalled road ; 
uhile in addition railway telegraph offices are maintained, an 
the various stations. 

Owing to tha unusually large number of towns, municipal 
a ImimstiatiGn and local taxation assume a vei y prominent 
part in this district The towns of Bijnor, Chandpui, Dhampui, 
Xagma and Najihabal, were fir A constituted municipalities 
under Act XXVI of 1850 unler a single notification of the 17th 
of Apnl 1865, the provisions of successive enactments have been 
applied to them, and they aio notv admiaistmed under Act I of 
1900. In each case the income is deiiiod mainly from an oct oi 
tax on lin ports, while m Bijnoi a tax on professions and trades 
has been collected since 1S95, and a similar tax has been levied 
in Nagma and Ehampur sime 1003, other souiee3 of incomo 
include receipts fiom cattle-pounds, the side of maiiuio. and the 
rents of mumipal lands, houses and shops. Details of the 
income and expeiidifu.e under the mam heads for each year 
since 1891 v. ill he found in the appendix, and some further 
account will be given m the sepai ate articles on the places m 
question.* The Vaccination Act has boon in force m each 
municipality since 1501. 

The towns of Nihtaur, Shcrlcot, Peohaia Kivatpui, Mandawai , 
Daranag&i and Afzalgaih have been admmist ired under Act XX 
of 1856 siime the 17th of April 1S05, and Jhalu was aided to 
the list on the 27th of August 1S72, Poraieily Barhapma, 
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Qasnnpuv Gailii, an I Kehar umo Into the same category, but 
the opciations of the Act me withdrawn ficun the two first 
in Mft 7 1S82, and from the last on the 1 st of Apnl 1901. 
Sahaspur also vras made an Act XX town in 1S73, but the place 
proved too pool to stand tl c imposition o £ the tar, and it was 
struck off the list a year later. In every case -watch and waid 
aie provided from tha house-tae assessed by a ropi esontair, e 
committee of the inhabitants under the superintendence of the 
distiict magistrate. The } a 1 ante is demoted t j conservancy 
and ro small public unpro\ ununis. Derails of the income and 
expenditure for the last three years will be found in the articles 
on each town The proved' ms of tl to Sanitation Act regarding 
the water-supply weie applied to the Act XX ton ns and also to 
Barhupura and Siaum Jauu,» r y 1907. Section 01 of the Police 
Act is m foice in the municipalities and the town of Sherkot. 

Outside the uihan at eu the local affair t» aio managed by 
the district boaul. In early days there were several distinct 
committees entrusted with the a Lnnni-.trafcion of the various 
local funds, such as the load and school latos and the district 
dl]: cess Tnoso ware ama'lgamatol into a single body known 
as the district committee v.hi :h came into oxistsuco in 1871, atil 
last::! till ths formation of the district Loan! with its widely 
extended functions and p envois under Act XIV of 1833. By 
this arrangement the local oi tahsil boards supplied one member 
apiece each year for a peiioi of three years, the remainder 
consisting of the magistrate as chairman and tho subdivisional 
ulaccrs. The system remained unchanged till tho inti eduction 
of the Act of 1808, by v hi*, h the tahsil boaids wore abolished, 
and the incmhois of the distuot boaul elected dnect. Thcie are 
now twelve such o Acted members, while the nominated element 
icmams as bofoie, though tho chan man is chosen by election. 
fio.ii among the members. Tha powois of the boaul have been 
o tended m many ways, but their functions are not altered, and 
comprise the many miscellaneous hopai tmenta, such as education, 
local communications, medical arrangements ami institutions, 
cattle-pounds and many others: some have been dealt with 
already, but it remains to mention several of the most important. 
The income and expend ituie of the board under the principal 
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hea ls for each year since 1891 will he found in the appendix. 18 
As is generally the ease, the bulk of the work falls upon the 
chairman, but Bijnor is foitun&te in having several members 
who take an interest in the work anti for many years have 
lencleret! good service 

Foremost among the duties of the hoaid comes the manage- 
ment of the public educational institutions. In early days these 
did not exist, and instruction was afforded solely by the small 
indigenous schools, the mass of the population was wholly 
illiterate, and tkeie was little dcbiie for improvement. The 
fiist practical step towards rjform weie taken m connection 
with the circular of 184.5, directing district offi-’ers to ascertain 
the state of affaiis m the matter of vernacular education, and 
this resulted in the submission of a report two years later. 
There were then 27S schools, attended by 2,301 pupils; of the 
foimer 174 ware Persian, 89 Hindi, 14 Arabic, and one Sanskrit. 
The teacheis in almost every case received a small fixed salary, 
but this was generally supplemented, and m some instances 
replaced, by allowances of food and other peiquisifces. The 
Persian schools aimed at a more or less literary education, while 
in the Hindi schools nothing was attempted beyond leading, 
writing, and a knowledge of accounts. The Aiabic institutions 
existed merely for the sake of instruction in the Quran, which 
was also taught in 55 of the Persian schools, and similarly the 
Sanskrit school at Hiktaur was of a purely religious character. 
The collector was directed to utilize the best of these indigenous 
schools, but the initial steps were of a very modest nature. 
Tahsili or pargana schools were started m 1856 at the five tahsil 
headquarters and at Hihtaur, and at the beginning of 1S57 
they contains 1 451 pupils; the remaining 247 schools had 2.336 
scholars on the rolls, but these continued to be pnvate establish- 
ments, though open to Government inspection. The mutiny 
did much harm to education, especially m Bijnor, where the 
development of rancoions hatred between Hindus and M us alma us 
accentuated the difficulty that had already been experienced m 
smoothing down differences of religion and caste so as to admit 
all classes to any school In 1859, after ten months’ tranquillity, 
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the five schools contained 235 pupils, Dhampui having apparently 
dropped out of tho list, while 3,375 chiklien wcro attending the 
402 indigenous schools. Funds were then olnnbmd fiom tuition 
fees and a Government giant, the latter coutu luting three-foutths 
of the wholej but m the following year the icc, lpts from fees 
amounted to Its. 524 out of a total expenditure of l's. IjdOO. 
In i860 the first anglo-vernavulai school was opened at Bijnor hy 
the American. Mission, ^hichalso stinted a school at NajiLibad 
in the same year, the ioimej was given a giant-iu-aid in ISh'i, 
and at the same time a Government anglo- vernacular school 
came into exislcn o at Bijuor, this being the parent of the 
present high school. In 1865 a xww dcpaituro wats made hy the 
establishment of private middle-class schools at Sborhoc and 
Tajpur, by the liberality of the ceim/ulurn, those being Vno\m 
as <f suLscnption” schools; and two schools foi guls woie 
staited hy Government at Ihjnor and C’handpur, Tlui mission 
school at K"aji bubal was raised to tho statu,-, of a middle sjiool, 
and operations wore extended to hhigina in 1860. 

So far there was but little al tempt at e o-ordinadon or at 
effective supei vision of the aided and piivato schools; hut in 
1367 and the following year far-iva lung icfomis wei e militifcod. 
The old tahsili school at Bijnoi, winch was now eluded as an 
anglo-vernacular subsci iption school, was converted into a did/, 
school of the inferior grade ; and in tho next pla ,o a school ocss 
of one per cent, on the revenue was instituted, and iho.n the 
proceeds ha Iqaba ndi or Government village e ihools w oi o opened. 
This measure w as introduced gradually, being fust applied to 
the Eynor and bfajibabad talus ds in 1S68, while is was not till 
1372 that it was extended to talisil Chandpur Tho live tnhsih 
schools remained the same as before, the olhor institutions of a 
higher class compnsmy the three mission schools, ami the* sub- 
script] on schools at Sherkot, Tajpur, Kiiatpm, Phauipu), Rebar 
and Puraiui. The granta-m-aid wore soon aftenvards with- 
diawn ftom the four last, as being uimcc cssuiy in presence of 
the new cess : that at Dhainpur again became a tahsili school, 
and the others were brought on to the he Iqu bunch list. The 
latter has steadily increased up to the present day, absorbing the 
majority of the indigenous schools while tho remainder oro with 
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few exceptions, supported by a grant- 111 -aid, this system having 
of late years been revived with great and increasing success. 
Statistics of schools and pupils for each year since 1S96 will be 
found in the appendix, as well as a list of all the schools in the 
distliet in 1006 * Theie is now the high school, with some 250 
schools, and in addition there aie two aided and four unaided 
schools in w Inch English is taught. The foimei comprise the 
gills’ boarding school at JEbjnor, managed by the missionanes, 
and the Bullock school at Najibabad, stalled about twenty yeai s 
ago and named after the then collector of the dislnot, the cost 
was defrayed largely by the subscription of prominent inhabit- 
ants of the place. The unaided anglo-vemacular schools me of 
little importance and teach up to a veiy low standard. The 
vernacular secondary schools are eight in number and are all, 01 
shoitly will be, under the district board. The primary schools 
numbered 221 in 1906, including 14 girls’ schools, and the mun- 
Lci of pupils was about 8,700. No fewer than 122 of tho former 
ai e aided, this system having proved very popular. Many of 
the schools owe their origin to local enterpuse ; a notallo 
example is the girls’ school at Nihlaur, recently founded Ly 
Chaudhri Dcbi Singh of Asaura iu Meerut, who endowed it with 
Hs. 4,000, tho management being entru-ted to the district boaid. 
Further, there arc 17!) unaided schools, with some 2,570 scholars, 
40 of whom are gills. Those arc mainly for teaching Sanskrit 
and Arabic in an elementary form, and aro distinct from tho 
mission schools which aie maintained to the number of GO, with 
an average daily attendance or 430 pupils ; 24 of these, with 200 
pupils, arc girls’ schools, but with the exception of that at Bijnor, 
already mentioned, tho majority aio very email XI ough tho 
district board cxeicises a general control over the stale schools 
and those lecciving a gianb-in-aid, the executive supervision is 
undertaken by departmental officers. The office of deputy 
inspector for Bijnor dates fiom 1855, while the fiist sub-deputy 
inspector was added in 1860, and a second was appointed in 1005. 

The returns of successive enumerations illustrate to some 
extent the progress of education in this district. The first 
statistics of this nature to be prepared w T eia those of 1872, when 
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it was found that 5,556 poisons or only *75 per cent, of the 
population weie aide to road and write Female education was 
then unknown, and litoiarj was confined to males, the propor- 
tion in the case of the latter sea being 1 4 per cent. By 1881 a 
xcaiked improvement nat. notice aide, as 3 5 per cent of the 
males and *09 per cent, of the female inhabitants were literate, 
and since that time the fignics have steadily risen. In 181/1 they 
were 3*8 and 12 per curt rispectmly, wlido at the last census 
3 9 per cent, of the male ] opulalion and 35 per cent, of the 
females were thus classified, the combined total Leins; 211 pei 
cent. This figure is stall a cry low, its com paicd with the pro- 
vincial average, but it is identn al with that of Moiadabad, in 
which the hiatoiy of education has bcc*n very similar, and much 
superior to the results achieved in Iludaun Litcray is moie 
common among Hindus than with the JUusadmams, for in the 
case of the male population alone the piopoitiona of the literate 
persons in 1U01 was 3 82 and 5*4 1 pci rent, uspoctively, the 
difference being greatest m the case of childicn As is ouly to 
be expected m a (list net m which Uidu is almost universally 
spoken, the Persian character is moie goueially known than the 
Nagri, though the differ,. nco between iho two is not great , about 
4b per cent of the litoiuto persona wetc acquainted with the 
foimer script only, and 11 pu cent, with the latter, while the 
remainder either knew both or vei e Iitoiate in oilier languages. 
English education has made very little headway, and the lan- 
guage is only known to one poison in a thousand, this being but 
half the average proportion for the provinces. 

The public hospitals and dispcnsaiios aio under the manage- 
ment of the distiict hoard, though tho immediate supervision and 
conti ol aie vested m the civil surgeon and his assistants. Of 
the latter one is m chaige of the dispensaiy at the distant head- 
quarters, and the othci of that at Hagma, while the lomainmg 
institutions are entrusted to hospital assistants. The needs of 
the district in the matter of adequate hospital accommodation 
wer9 recognised at an Gaily dato. It appears that the £}d(ir dis- 
pensary at Bijnor camo into existence some years before the 
mutiny, while those at 27agina, Hajibabad and Shoikot were 
added between 1600 and 1870- Foi tho benefit of tho south- 
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western portion of the district the Chaadpur dispensary was 
erected m 1880, while in 1905 female hospitals weie opened at 
Bijnor and Nagina. The two last are aided institutions, sup- 
ported partly from the original endowments ami subscriptions, 
partly from local funds and partly by a Government grant. 
There are also private dispensaries at Tujpur and Dhampur, 
maintained by the leading landowner m each case , and at Bijnor 
is the usual police hospital. All have accommodation for in-door 
patients, but tbs number of parsons so treated is but a fi actional 
proportion of the total attendance. In 1905 the latter aggn * 
gated 53.020 persons at the live district board dispensaries and 
10,135 at the female hospitals. The figures for tho pl'ivato dis- 
pensaries are somewhat lower, but both do good work, and their 
existence is not only a credit to their snppoitors, but a real boon 
to the population of tho neighbourhood. 

A large number of cattle-pounds arc maintained in the 
district, and many have boon established for a long period, 
having been instituted soon aEtai the mutiny. With the excep- 
tion of those kept up by the municipalities of Bijnor, Nagina 
Dhampur, Najibabadand Ch and pur, they arc under the manage- 
ment of tho district board; prior to 1891 they weie controlled 
directly by the magistrate, but were banded over in that year to 
the local authority, and constitute an important source of income; 
the net receipts credited to the district board averaging R&. 5,300 
annually for the ten years ending in 1906. 1 They arc now 
nineteen in number, and are located at Afandawat, Jhalu, Gary 
or Daranagar and Bashta in tahsil Bijnor ; at Shevkot, Seohara, 
Sahaspur, hjihtaur and iNurpur in tahsil Dhampur ; at Kiratpur, 
Nagal, Shampur and Laldhang in tahsil jfTajibabad ; and at 
Afzalgarh, Debar, Barhapura, Kot Q,adir, Daw an Sarai and 
Kauiali in tahsil JSTagiiia. They are thus to be found at every 
police-station except Amhera, and at five other places. Bawan 
Sara! and Kaura-b are not shown in the map - the former lies 
on the road between Kot Qadir and Kotdwara, in the extreme 
north of pargana Barhapura, and the latter, which was started 
in 1903, stands about a mile north of tho road from 'N agin a, to 
Afealgarh, near the right bank of the Eamganga. 
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The receipt? are largest m the neighbourhood of the forests, 
tlio most profitable pounds being thoso o£ Afzalgai'h, Kot Qadir, 
Nagal and Baihapuia 

The total area of ns tv id land m the district i^, 4,6 lo acres, 
distributed among all the different parganas. It consists for 
the most part ol land acquired by Government foi roads, schools, 
and other buildings, though in a few instances there arc plots 
which have escheated to the ciown, such as the sites of old forts 
at !Najitahad and elsewhere. These arc leased uhen of any 
value foi agricultural purposes, and the proceeds are credited to 
the district board or else to the municipalities. The largest 
areas are 728 acres in pargana hTajibabad, 689 in Eijnoi, 654 in 
Vagina and 55 3 acres in Daranagar. 





CHAPTER V. 


History. 

Materials for the ancient history of the district are at present 
scanty, though it appears probable that much awaits the explorer 
who will some day excavate the mounds of ruins existing in 
many parts.* A local legend relates that Sita’s purification by 
file took place at a site m pargana Bakhta now marked by a 
temple called Sitabani * but the connection is obviously clue to 
the name alone, and similar tralitions are to be found in many 
districts. The first legend of any historical pretensions is that 
which ascribes the foundation of Bjjaor to Kaja Ben. This 
Ben, Bin, or Bain, the Vena of the Alahalharata and the 
Puranas, is one of the minor hero kings of northern India, 
and though his name is loss a household word than those of 
Bama, Vikramaditya and Salivahaua, he has from the Punjab to 
Bihar a fairly familiar reputation as a Chakravarfi or universal 
empeior. Mamed after him are castle mounds at or near Bijnor, 
Berm m Moradabad, Binawar in Budaun, Airanjikhera, in Btah, 
and Kesariya in Champaran, near the Gorakhpur border. He 
has a tank within the great hill-fort of Rohtasgarh in Shahabal, 
adjacent to Miizapur; and he is regarded as the founder of Soion 
in Etah and Kabar in Bareilly. Widely different periods are 
assigned to him m moat of those places. In Bijnor, foi instance, 
he is made con temporary with Eama, and in Etah with Shahab- 
ud-dm Ghon (1202 — 1206) In Bareilly he is said to have been 
one of those Bhils who, with other aboriginal races, supplanted 
the Aryans m 1000 and 1400 A. D. Of his aboriginal descent 
other proofs are not wanting. Brahmanical writers have habi- 
tually sought to blacken his name and record his contempt for 
Hindu rites. It was he who allowed all men to mate themselves 
with women of any caste or country. To him, writes Mann, the 
custom of raising up seed to one’s brother owes its sanction. 
H When he was inaugurated by the Rishis monarch of the earth,” 
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Bays the FWtn'& Put'anir,, “ he caused it to ho everywhere 
proclaimed that no worship should be performed, no oblation 
offered, no gifts bestowed on Brahmans.” It was for this 
impiety, continues tha same authority, that he suffered death; 
saintly men “fell upon the king and beat him. with blades of 
holy grass consecrated by prayer and slow him,” And now 
conies a yet stronger proof of Ban’s aboriginal blood. From 
the thigh of Ms corpse, when rubbed by his muideicrs, sprang a 
mail of dwarfish stature, flattened features, an 1 charcoal-like 
complexion, the ancestor of the “inhabitants of the Vindhya 
mountains.” By these mountamceis are intended the Gonds, 
Kola, Bhils and other abougines of tho Central Indian hills ; 
and indeed in anothoi Pv.roina Bhils aie monkoncl by name as 
amongst Ben’s posterity. The terra Benbans is applied in 
vaiious districts to subdivisions of the Ahir, Bansphoi, Dabgar, 
Dam, Dhalgat, Dharkar, Domar and Jhojha castes, besides tho 
jungle Kharwars, and a small sept of Rajputs who arc piobably 
Kharwars by origin. 

It has been stated that tho Malm river is possibly tho 
Erineses of Megasthenes, and it is certainly tho Mai mi of the 
dramatist Kalidasa, familiar to all readers of the 8 uluntala.* 
"We can only guess at the course of ovents m the early centuries 
of the Christian era, when the submontane tract in these prov- 
inces seems to have possessed an impoitance which it subsequently 
lost. Coins of the Ivushan Vasucleva, and one of the later 
Rushan rulers with the cognomen Bhn Shaka, were found at Tip 
on the bank of the Ganges lchad%r:\ Manciawar in the Bijnor 
tahsil was identified by St. Martin and General Cunningham with 
the Mo-ti-pu-lo of Tlinen Tsiaugd but the identification isopen to 
the usual doubts, though an attempt was made, without excat a- 
ti on, to recognise tho objects described by the Chinese pilgrim § 
The kingdom of Mo-ti-pu-lo may certainly have included part of 
this district, and Buddhism still flouiished. Clearer proof of the 
prevalence of that faith was affoided by tho excavation of 
Mordhaj (Mayuradhwaja) fort in the Najibabad tahsil,[| A 
mound, 85 feet in height and 308 feet in circumference, was 


* J. B, A. S., 1894, p. 241. \ f J, A. S B , 1891, p. 1 } % Beal, I. pp. 190— S. 
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found to have been a stupa, possibly surmounted in later days by 
a temple. The relic chamber had apparently been, rifled, and 
was full c£ tona-coiua tablets, specimens of which are now in the 
Lucknow museum. The country round is covered with almost 
uninterrupted trams of ancient rums. 

It is impossible to ascertain the origin and nature of the 
early Hindu and Buddhist inhabitants. They were probably 
not of Aryan descent and their posterity may perhaps be traced 
in the low-casts population of to-day. Tha modern Brahma is 
aie doubtless sprung from immigrants, as axe certainly the Jats 
and the genuine Rajputs, in contradistinction to the infenoi 
race which beais the proud name of Chauhan, but which can 
have no connection with the monarehs of old Dehli. At what 
pciiod tho new arrivals reached Bijnor is a. mere niattei of 
conjecture. The a 1 vent of the Musalmans diove the Hindus 
eastwards and northwards beyond the great rivers and to the 
shelter of the forests ; and this pressure was everted gradually 
and was maintained for a course of many centuries. Here 
in Bijnor the refugees seem to have remained almost undisturbed, 
but the proximity of the famous Musalman settlements of 
Amroha and Sambhal seems to have prevented the formation of 
any local principalities of note or importance 

The annals of Bijnor under the early Musalman rulers of 
Dehli are to a large extent identical with tho histoiy of the 
country known as Katehr, which at fhst seems to have bem 
included in the single government of Budaun and afterwards to 
have been divided between Budaun and Sambhal. There are no 
traditions connecting this district with the raid of Saiyid Salai 
Masaud, nor is it clear whether Qutb-ud-din Aibat, when he 
captured Budaun in 1196 , took any steps to bring the northern 
country under his subjection. A lo ml legend, however, states that 
Mandtiwar, which had been rebuilt by Agarwalas of Dehli in 
1114 , was taken by the Sultan, who founded a mosque there in 
1193, though the latter date seems improbable. *" Qutb-ud-dm 
left Skams-ud-din Altamsh in chargo of Budaun, wheie he 
remained till his succession to the throne in 1210 . Seven years 
later we learn that the monarch subjugated al] the eountiy as 
• Meerut ini howeTet taken n the preceding your t H I 11 £37 
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far north as the Siwaliks, and that ho took Mandawar. It has 
been, suggested that the town :s the place of that name m Jaipur, 
but the identificaLion seems cloai enough; as it is expressly stated 
that it lay in or near the SiwaHk hills * The conquest was not 
yet permanent, and the success i\ o governois of Budaun exercised 
but a nominal sway ovei the more rem >te parts o£ Katolu , hub 
in 1251 Hasir-ud-dm Mahmui lcl an expedition through the 
north of the Doab, and crossing the Gang is near Hanky ar, 
continued his march along the foot of the lulls to the banks of 
tho Rahul), or probably the Ramganga. His progress was nob 
unopposed, for the histoiian records that I;;/-ud-c!in Da”amshi 
was slain at a place called Tanka 1 a- w ali, which yet lemains to he 
identified, and that in Ins southward journey to Budaun the 
Sultan inflicted on the people of Ivatehr a lesson that tlioy would 
not forget, f Tho cause of this measure on die part of Hasii-ud- 
din is perhaps traceable in a casual fcLidemont that in 121S ono 
Malik Jalal-u 1-din had been placid in chin go of Budaun and 
Sambhal, tho latter being 101 the first tame mentioned as a seat 
of government, and that ho was compelled to abandon his distiiA 
owing to tho disluibod state oC the country. Tho importance of 
Sambhal does not seem to have been great as let, foi in tho 
beginning of the reign of Gbias-ud-dm Balkan the couuliy is 
referred to under the name of Amrolrt On this o uasion all 
Katshr was in a state of ferment, a 'd tho Sultan visited the 
people with exemplary punishment;) Another robellion oecuried 
in 1239, when Jalal-ud-dm Firoz was on tho throno, and 
this was quelled in the same tom bio fashion. It may bo tiuo, as 
it is commonly alleged, that this Sultan found od tho town of 
Jalalabad, but the .story is unsuppoitel by documentary evidence. 
Tho next casual reference is to th ■ inclusion of the Mujbials in 
130S during the reign of Aba-u l- An Muhammad. Tho iavadcis 
entered Hindustan while the Sultan was in tho Deccan, an! 
keeping along the foot of the hills, undo their way into Bijnor 
under Ali Bog Guigan. Hear Airuoha they ware mot by Malik 
Kafur, who had been sent northwards with an array, and uttcily 
overthrown^ Some account of Bijnor at this period is to bo 
found in the writings of tho poet. Amir TChns™. who states that 
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when the Sultan quarrelled with his son, Khizr Khan, in 1315, 
he sent him in disgrace to Amroha, adding that the prince 
might have the country between that town and the hills as a 
hunting-giound , for game was so numeious there that ‘‘ten 
antelope might be killed with a single arrow But whatever 
may have been the state of the district thcn_ It was rendered far 
woise in 1380, when Throz proceeded to Katehr to repress the 
rebellion of Kharag Singh. He laid the whole tract waste, 
converting all western. PLolnlkhanl into a vast hunting presene 
so that 4 ‘nothing but game lived there and to prevent the 
recurrence of tiouble he repeated tho operation for several years f 
After the death of Piroz the kingdom fell into a state of 
anarchy and civil war, and by 1394 Kusrafc Shah, the Saltan of 
Dehli, held only Sambhal and a few other districts m the vicinity 
of his capital.J; His more powerful adversary, Mahmud, was 
actually m possession of a portion of Dehli, but their quarrels 
were brought to an end by the news of Timur’s invasion m 139$. 
The Mughals, after capturing Dehli, entered the Doab in the 
leginnmg of next year, and the right wing, under Pu Muham- 
mad, crossed the Ganges at Pirozpur in the MuzalLirnagar district, 
lauding in the neighbourhood of Brjnor; while Timur hnn&elf 
continued his march higher up the stream, defeating a large foico 
which was coming down the river m boats, and then ciossmg 
at Tughlaqpur, not far from the Ba’awali ferry. There he was 
confronted by an army under Mubarak Khan, which largely out- 
numbered the Mughals ; but the fortunate aiiwal of Shall Eukh 
and 5,000 horsemen, who had ciossed lower down, enabled Timur 
to deliver his attack, wuth the result that the defenders weie 
duven in headlong panic, abandoning their camp and losing a 
great proportion of theii force. On the same day Timur proceeded 
northwards towards the Chan Ji hills with only 500 hoissmen, and 
theie fell upon another body under one Malik Sheikha, who also 
was defeated, his men being scattered in the dense jungle, Hot 
content with this success, Timur achieved yet a third that day, 
healing that another body of the enemy had taken up a position 
at the foot of the hills. These too ha ovei throw, owing mainly 
to the fortunate arrival of his son, Pir Muhammad, who had 
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marched up the country, ravaging ami destroying even- village 
on Lis may. - *' Timur then retired to the scene of his second battle, 
uhere ho rested for the night; bat the next day ho continued his 
forward march towaids Ilaulw ai , again defeating his adversaries 
in the CL and i hills, With this a hum he appears to have bom 
satisfied, for on that very day he ioerosscd tho Ganges five null a 
bJow Hardvr&r, and retraced his btops easra raids lie may wall 
hu,vo found this jungle warfare distasteful iheie was little profit 
to be deuved m so remote a tract, tho rapid flight of his opponents 
1 afUod pursuit tbiough tho backless fut eat, and it is not unlikely 
that the losses experienced by the Mughalb weie out of all pro- 
poition to the lesults achieved. To this day a goige abo 1 e 
Laid hang is said to maik the spot whine many of Timm's 
followers were hmied, though it is hanlly possible that m so 
ehoit a time tombs could havo been erode 1. A more plausible 
suggestion is that the graves are those of the Rohillas who weie 
encamped near that unhcaUhy spot some four centimes lain. 
At all events the invasion of Timur was a mere var 1, so far as this 
district was conceina 1. Tno Mughal forces wore m fclie country 
foi three days only, anl gloat as the loss of life undoubtedly 
was, tiieir presence could nob have wrought any lasting effect, 
iYhjn Timur left India, Nusrat Shah ugaino l Idohli foi a 
short peiiol, hut soon had to fly before tho arm ms of Mahrnul, 
but the latter was a man of no personality, anl tho powei was 
divided between the vanous chieftains, pro -eminent among whom 
was the Saiyid Khizi Khan. In 1107 Ibiahim Shah of Jaunpur 
seized the opportunity afforded by tho general confusion an 1 
marched on Kelilr Sumbhal was then held by Asad Khan Lodi, 
but the place was taken aftei a siege of tw o days, and the couutiy 
was placed m the charge of Tatar Khan, a Jaunpur noble j 
The occupation was but brief, for Ibialura humedly returned to 
his capital on hearing of a threatened atta;k fiom the south, and 
Mahmud soon rocoveiod Sambhal, which was rostoied to tho 
former governor The Sultau, howevoi, failad to follow up his 
success, nor did he pay any serious attention to tho action of 
Ivhizr Khan in tho west, but instead spent his time hunting in 
this district, allowing the affairs of state to fall into tho gieaiest 
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disorder, f His passion, for the chase eventually cost bun his 
life, for in 1412 he again returned to the jungles of Kasahr, and 
there contracted an illness of which he died. The nobles selected 
as his successor Daulat Khan Lodi, who seams to ha "3 brought 
this part of the country under his stray, by seeming the submis- 
sion of Kai Har Singh, tha Hindu chieftain of Kafcjhi, in 14i3 ; 
out in the next year he was overthrown by Khizr Khan, ^ ho 
occupied the throne in all but name till his death in U2l.(- Tha 
new mler at once devoted his attention to Katekr, which he had 
alien ly laid waste in the beginning of 1414, while on his way 
to Dohli; he sent Taj-uI-Mulk to raducs Har Singh, and the 
latter wa? pursued from Aonla along the Ramganga as fai as 
tha hills above Bijnor. Theie he surrendered, and Taj ul-llulk 
turned back to attack the rebels in Etak and Farr nkh abaci The 
submission of Har Singh was but brief, for he again refused 
fcnbute in 1413, and at the same time ravaged the borders of 
Sambhal and "Budaun. Once more Taj-ul-Mulk pursued h.m to 
the hills, but Har Smgh retired into the mountains of Kumaun 
and the forces of Dehli had to retreat. The boundary of Katehr 
at this time seems to have been the Ramganga, so that almost all 
Bijnor was under the effective mle of the eemia! government, 
ioi when in 1419 Khizr Khan himself proceeded against the 
Hindus, his campaign opened in the jungles along that rivci J; 
The results of this expedition were apparently small, foi another 
attempt proved neces&aiy in the next year and then Har Sirgh 
at length agreed to pay tribute, though to all intents and puiposcs 
Le remained unsubdued. Still Mubarak Shah, tho successor of 
Khizr Khan, was able to collect tha revenue in 1423, and a 
settlement was effected by which Har Singh’s son enfcmsd the 
service of the Sultan, though in the following year it was found 
advisable to chastise the smaller chieftains of Ivatehr, and an 
aimy once moro made its way through the foicsts to the foot of 
the hills. In 1430 the town of Amroha and the adjacent count 1 y 
was given to Saiyid Salim, a dependent of Khizi Khan, and 
this man and his sons appear to have adminislei erl the country 
for some years. § His older son, Saiyid Khan, was ono of those 
who conspired with Allahdai Khan Lodi, the governor of 
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SamLhal, in 1 13 i against the powoiful minister, Sarwar-uI-Mulk, 
and put tho latter to death iu Dehli. lie lccoivud a substantial 
lewaid fiorn Muhammad hot Faiid, gi ^udsyn of Kin in Khan, 
who was then cn the throne; bat ho appeals to have escliangacl 
Amroha for other tciiUnry, as that places was assigned to Ghazi- 
ul-Mulk Jiman Khan. |r 

After the death of Muhammad, his incapable and inactive 
son, Ala ucl-clm Alara, ascended the throne, but hit. authonty 
over tho nobles was of the slightest. The Lc dis sti 11 held Sjjnbhal , 
which was now governed hy Datya Khan, who exorcised sway 
as far north as tho hills Bahlol Lo li had alrea ly assumed tha 
royal title, and m 1431 ociupicil Dohli, Ala-ul-dm remaining 
content with the single province of Budann Dai ya Khan at 
first threw in his foi times with Mali mu 1 of Jaunpui, but soon 
jepented and a jknou lodged his allegiance to Bahlol, by whom 
he was coibumid in possession of Ida nbhal j- Nevertheless he 
eontinuod to mtnguc w ith the rulers of Jauniuu . and was lcplamd 
by Mubaiak Khan, who was defeated ]>y Husain Shah, so that 
not only Budaim but; all Sambhal passed for a time into tho 
hands of the eastern king jr The subsequent overthi o\ , T of Husain 
restored this district to the kingdom of Delhi, and nothing 
further is heard of the tract till 14TJ, when the Hindus seem to 
have been infected by the rebellion of tho Buj puts in eastern 
Oudh and Jaunpur. Sikundar Lodi himself maHied against 
them and crushed the insurrection aftei a voll-fought battle. 
This ruler seems to have spent much of his time in the neigh- 
bourhood, for SamLhal was his residence from 14!X) to 150J § 
The abundance of sport appears to have boon the main attraction, 
though the inherent turbulence of the inhabitants of Bijnor 
necessitated close supervision. The governor Was Qasim Khan 
Sambhali, who was still in possession when Babur arrived m 
Agra 

The emporor, in 1526, sent Zaiml Khan to lake charge of 
the district, but the power of the Afghans was yot unbroken, 
and the Mughal forces were compelled to evacuate Sami dial, 
■which became one of the strongholds of the opposing party, 
Bumayun himself was despatched thither with a large force 
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in 1529, "but was recalled by tho news of Babar’s death. The 
Mughal occupation was, Lou ever, established to some extent 
iu the folio-wing years, for it is stated that in 1539, Haibat Khan 
Niazi and other Afghans drove all the Mughals out of Oudh 
and Rohilkhand and captured Sarah bul, afterwards retiring to 
join hands with Sher Shah in the east ; and again m 1541, when 
Humayun had been defeated, Nasir Khan was entrusted by 
Sher Shah with the task of lecoveiing Sambhal This man 
rendered himself obnonn-us by his tyranny, which pioducet! a 
\ery disturbed state in the country, and his place was taken by 
Isa Khun Kalkapuri, a man of gieat distinction, who foi many 
j ears ruled western IlohillihanJ with a rod or non, bringing the 
contumacious za muidars mto subjection and compelling them 
to cut down the jungles which ha 1 hitherto afforded them a 
secure place of refuge. He was succeeded by Taj Khan Kirani, 
who became notorious during the reign of Islam Shah as the 
peipetratoi of the treacherous murder of Ivhawas Khan, the faith- 
ful seivant of Sher Shah. This chieftain had becomo estranged 
by the suspicious conduct of Islam Shah and was driven into 
rebellion in Mowat thence he proceeded to Sirhind and aftci- 
waicls into Bijnor, lavagmg the parganas at ths foot of the hills. 
On receiving a promise of pardon fiom Islam Shah he sun endowed 
himself to Taj Khan, who forthwith obojed his master s injunc- 
tion by assassinating his piisonei | Little information can 
he gleaned from ths confused annals of the troublous times that 
followed on the death of Islam Shah. Practically there was 
no government, and the local tanwnlavs vers almost indepen- 
dent, as their a Iherence was sought in turn by the various claim- 
ants to the throne. A Vo learn that for a time Sambhal was the 
headquarters of Ibrahim Suii, but his occupation does not so„m 
to have been of long duiation, nor to have affected this district, 
which was soon after wauls regained by Humayun and held 
by his youthful successor, Akbar, 

Humayun gave the district to Murza Askari, and afterwards 
to the famous Bail am Khan, who left the post to become the guardian 
of Akbar. But ths more list of successive governors of Sambhal 
has little to do with the history of Bijnor, belonging rather 
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to that; of MoracUbad ; and it merely remains to mention the 
Kw incidents that wero dhectly connected with places in this 
district. The most prominent of those was the revolt of the 
Mirzas, relatives of Akbar, which took piano in lobGA The 
Mirzas were tlio s-ms-of Ulugh Mirza, who had rebelled against 
Humajuu, and vveie known as Rikandar and Muhammad Sultan; 
the latter had several sons, of whom the two oldest -were Xbiahim 
Husain and Muhammad Husain. Akbar had given to Muham- 
mad Sultan the paigana of Azampur, corresponding to the 
modern Bashta, while the eons had other j/'yirs in the neigh bom - 
hook When tha ompci cr was absent in the Punjab fighting 
wish his brother, Mirza Hakim, the Mir/as rose in revolt and 
ravaged tha neighbouring country ; but on being opposed liy 
tha landholders of Bijnor, they turned eastwards to j'oin Ali 
Quli Khan, Khan Zamun, who was then in rebellion in eastern 
Oudh and J-umpiu. Disagreeing with the lattei, they retraced 
their steps, defeating a loyal fotco in the Siiapur district, and 
plundered the countiy as fai as Dehli, There they were chocked 
by Mumm Khan, Khau-i-Khauan, and in consequence they 
tumod into Malwa, afterwards seizing Gujai at. A long and 
difficult campaign m that country broke the powei of the Mirzas, 
but in 1573 Ibrahim Husain and one or mote of his bi others 
leturned to Azampui, whore their arrival caused consternation 
among the jagirdars , who shut Ihemsolves up in Sambhal along 
with the weak and inactive governor, Mum-u<l-(hn Khan 
Favaukhudi. Matters became serious when Ibrahim attacked 
Aim oka, but the situation was saved by the energetic though eccen- 
tric governor of Kant and Gola, Husain Khan Xukriya, who 
matched from Bareilly to Sambhal m one day, and urged 
immediate action But the jagirdars i of used to move, and 
Husain Khan at once sot off against the rebels with his small 
force, with the result, that Ibrahim crossed the Ganges, body 
pursued at the ferry of Garmukhtesar, and thus passed into the 
Punjab, where he was subsequently captured. The peace of 
the district was not again disturbed till the gieat nnhtaiy 
rebellion bioko out in Jaunpur, headed by Aiab Bahadur and 
others. After a chequered- career, the insurgent leader w-as 
■ E. H. L V 815 565 506 VI, 123 
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defeated in Oudh, and in 1582 turned -westwards into Bohil- 
khaud. Sami dial was then held by Hakim Ain-ul-Mulk, who 
defended Bareilly against Aiab Bahadur and then diove him to 
tho hilljfs of Kumaun Theie the insurgents remained in security 
for soms time, 1 aiding the submontane tract and disturb- 
ing the north of Bijnor. Eventually, m 15S7, Arab Bahadui ven- 
tured as far south as Sherkot, where be w T as overtaken and 
killed by the servants of K ur Abul-F ateh ; v, ho then held that 
p&rgana. 

Su^h casual references are of less value than the fiscal 
records preserved in tho Am-i-Al b iri, which affoid some idea 
as to the general condition of the district at that period. The 
whole of Bijnoi was included in the sarkar of Samlhal in. 
the siibti 01 province of Dehli. The tract w"as divided, as now, 
into fifteen parganas, but in several oases the names have 
been changed, and the modern areas known as Baranagar, 
Aihcdgarh and Barhapura did not then exist. Generally, how- 
ever, the identification is a matter of no difficulty. Bijnor was 
known by its present name, and included pait of Baranagar ; 
its cultivated area was 00,362 bighas, and the revenue 3,355,46 5 
dams. This mahal was held by Tugas and Brahmans, wl o 
supplied 50 horse and 500 foot. Tho rest of Daianagar 
was comprised in Jhalu, a Jat pargana, which had 26,795 
bighas under cultivation, paying 237,809 dams, the local levies 
were 50 horse and 400 foot. Mandawar was owned by Bais, 
the only Rajput oamindars mentioned in the whole district: 
it paid 1,256,905 flams on 65,710 bighas, the military contin- 
gent being 25 cavalry and 300 infantry. Chandpur then included 
most of the modem Burhpur as well as the existing pargana 
of that name. It had a cultivated area of S7,273 bighas, but the 
levenue was only 431,071 dams, though half as much again 
wias assigned as sayv/rghal : the landholders were Jats, Tagas 
and others, the contingent being 50 hoise and 200 foot. Bashta 
was then made up of two mahcilft, Gandaui and Azumpur, part of 
the latter now lying m. Moradabad. Gandaur had 18,577 bighas 
under tillage, assessed at 751,520 dams and Azampur paid 
2,389,47S dctms on 55,467 bights, the owners in either case were 
Togas -who f hed 60 cavalry and oOO infantry The present 
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Kajilal ad tahsil contained the niahaLs of KiraLpur, Akharabad 
and Jalala’-ad, the last being conterminous with the Hajibalad 
pargana, and no important changes have since taken place 
in the subdivision, though ptohably it did not then include the 
Chandi hills. Jalalabad, which was held by Jats,, contained 
49,393 light s undex cultivation, paying a ro venue of 1,470,072 
dams, and contributing 23 hoiscniun and 100 foot-soldieia 
The zanundars of Akbaiabad are noi specified, while those 
of Kiratpur woie Tagas and Jats : the foimor paid 040,204 
dams on 53 701 bights, the lo: al levies being 50 horse and 200 
foot; while the revenue of the latter was 900,490 dams, the 
cultivated area SO, 973 lights, and the military force 20 horse 
and 200 foot. Tho piosent Nauina tah»il was divided between 
tho two mahlls of Xagina an 1 Islamabad , Afralginh did nob 
come into oxntenco till the dajs of Pultun rule, and, so far as it 
was cultivated, belonged to Xagina, while Islamabad practically 
represents the modern Barbupuru Iho : "tni/>d„c r i $ of Xagiua 
wore Ahirs, a caste which is only mentioned in this connection 
aucl m the case of pargana Saidhana in Hoeiut , they con- 
tributed 50 hoi sc and 500 infantry, and paid 2,017,242 daw on 
99,233 bitjhas. Islamabad was either far smaller, or far less 
developed ; the landholders wcie Jats, who furnished a contingent 
equal m strength to that of Xagina, and paid 340,343 dams, 
the cultivated aura being 25,201 b f gluts. Tho existing parguno, 
of Dhampur was then and for neatly threo centuries aftciwaids 
kuow'n as Shark ot Though the cultivated aica was only 19,370 
highas, tho revenue demand was no less than 4, 921, CGI 
dams, while the zairiintht rst } whose caste is not specified, pro- 
vided no fewer than 100 cavalry and 1,000 footmen. Pargana, 
Scohara was then composed of tho two maftals of Seohaia 
and Sahaspur, though u portion of the latter now lies in the 
Morale/ al district Both were enured by Tagas, who weiu 
responsible for 100 hoisc and 700 foot ; the combined cultivated 
area was 82,789 bighas , and tho revenue 2,27S,036 dams Theio 
remains pargana Hxhtaur, which has undergone but slight 
alteration ; this too waa a Taga mahal, the area under tillage 
being 35,975 bighas, the revenue 1,738,160 cZtrns. and the local 
contingent 50 homo and 300 foot 
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These figures aro in several respects highly suggestive The 
area under cultivation was surprisingly laige, amounting to 
475,918 acres 01 nearly 70 per cont of tha land now tilled. This 
implies a very high state of development, foi is is hardly probable 
that the extent of forest was any less then than now, but lather the 
reverse > unless indeed the submontane tiact was still thickly inha- 
bited in AkLai’s day. That this was once the case is ceitam ■ here 
and theie the remains of ancient towns arc to 1 ie seen in the jungles, 
as is also the case m the Bhabai of Kumaun, an:l though some 
may have belonged to an oidci eia of civilization, contem- 
poraneous with the rums at Dlnkuli m Rami Tad, it woull 
appear that the old Musal man foi tresses at Pir Zam-ul-Alulin, 
Baiyidbhuia, Dhaimagaihi and clsowhoro, were not built m the 
midst of su.h foiests as now surroun 1 thorn Still the cential 
and southern parganas were the ruost highly tilled, and the 
mihtaiy force, amounting ou paper to 630 cavalry and 5,400 
infantry, testifies to the strength and density of the Jat and 
Taga population. The g&naral prosperity is fuither evinced bj 
the largo amount paid in revenue. At the rate of 40 dams to 
the rupee the demand vas no less than Rs. 5,35,690, to which 
must be added some Es. 26,000 in the shape of buyn,ry\til 
revenue assigned foi soma special purpose. This mates a to al 
of Rs. 6,12,100, giving au incidence of Ee. 1*23 per aero of cultiva- 
tion; and if it be lemcmbered that in A khai ’s day the purchasing 
power of the rupee was fully four times as great as that of the 
present time, it will be obvious that the people of Bijnoi were 
far more highly taxed than m the twentieth century, even after 
making all due allowance for the elasticity then peimitted in the 
matter of collection. 

For a considerable period after the reign of Akbar nothing 
is heai cl of Bijnor, Like the rest of Katehr, the district remained 
in peace, and never attracted the notice of the historians till tho 
beginning of tha eighteenth century. Tho tiact continued to b& 
administered from Sambhal, generally through' the agency of a 
deputy, as in most instances the ruleis of this rich government 
were favoured nobles residing permanently at court. The 
Katheriya Rajputs were still a power in the land, and in 1 624 their 
leader Raja Rainmkh incurred tho mper al displeasure by his 
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oppression and by his invasion of the Tarai. He was overthrown 
and slain by Rustam Khan Dakhini, whom 1025 founded the cdy 
of Moralabad, whmh henceforward became the capital. This 
Eustarn Khan scorns to have held charge for a long period , he 
ultimately lost his life at Samogar in 1653, m the battle between 
Aurangzeb aul Dai a Shikoh, and his jugir of Sami dial and 
Moradabad was given to a pardoned rebel, Muhammad Qasim 
Khan, Mir Atisk. Two yeats afcerwaids the latter was tiuns- 
ferred toMuttia, and another long gap appears in the history. In 
1713 Muhammad 1mm Khan, Itimal-ud-dauU, was sent to 
Moradabad by Farrnkhslyar, hut was soon, recalled in older to 
conduct the campaign against tho Sikhs The incursions of the 
latter seem to have thrown the country into a state of disorder, 
which became so serious thatm 1717 no loss a person than Kizani- 
ul-mulk was deputed to this government; ho uent there in pois n, 
and effectively suhduod the rebels, returning to count in 1713 * 
The nest year Moralalad was given to Farmkhsii <u’a favourite, 
Muhammad Murad Itiqad Ivhau, but this man was merely a 
nominal governor, and was stripped of his estates by the Saiyids 
and Itimal-ud-daula after the murder of Farrukhsiyar.f 

In 1726, during the reign of Muhammad Shah, the go\ci- 
nor was one Sheikh Azmat-uliah Khan, who had to quell a rising 
in Kashi pur and the Tarai, originated by an linpoAoi named 
Sabir Shall! It is said that the insurgonts weio mainly 
Eohillas, a term applied to the imnugiants fiooi the hill countiy 
of Afghanistan, who had come to India in quest of militmy 
service. The whole country was by this time full of such 
adventurers, and many of them had made for thorns lives a 
settled home in Bijnor and the adjacent districts. Their power 
was not yet, howover, established in these parts : the fust Kudois 
of note among the Rohillas wcre-Daul Khun and his adopted 
son, Ali Muhammad, and their te±ntoms were confined to the 
neighbourhood of Aonla- in Bareilly. But by 1737 Ali Muham- 
mad was a person of groat importance, having acquired much 
fame and the title of Nawab for his action in crushing the Baiha 
Saiyids in Muzaffarnagar. He than proceeded to extend his 
authority, and in 1742 defeated and killed Baja Harnand 
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Khatoii, the governor of Moradabad, thus acquiring all 8am- 
bhal ami Arm 0 ha. Such an act of rebellion was too flagrant to 
pass unnoticed, and a force was despatched against him under Mu- 
Mum!, son of Qami -ud-dm, the Waslr, who had hitherto sceietly 
supported the Roliillas Ah Muhammad thereupon pioceeded 
with his army to Daranagar ou the Ganges m this district, and 
then arranged a compromise with Mir Mann, to whom he gave 
his daughter in marriage with a large dowry, the Jesuit of this 
agi cement beiug the retention of all Sambhalhv the Afghans In 
1743 Ali Muhammad established his away overall the count i> 
south of tha hills, and continued m possession till 1 746, when he 
was compelled to sabmic to Muhammad Shah m prison at 
IJaugarh in. Budaun For two years he was kept pra-fcicnlly & 
prisoner at Dehli, hut the invasion of Ahtna, I Sluh Abdd.li m 
174S enabled him to return. In the meantime Moralubad bad 
been held by Fand-ud-din, the son of Aumat-ullah, and after his 
death by Raja Ohhatarbhoj. The latter was at once displaced, foi 
on entering the district at Xagal, All Muhammad gave the Julal- 
a! ad pargana toHajib Khan, annexed Phampin and Sheikot, uhirh 
had formerly been the property of his enemy, Saf Jar Jang, and 
allotted Eehar and other parganas m Moialabnd to his oflicGr, 
Dunde Khan, Having secured his position an 1 patched up a 
tiuce with Safdar Jang, the old chieftain died, and his posses- 
sions were divided among his sons, though the real power \\ as 
vested in the regent, Hafiz Rahmat Khan. The disappearance of 
All Muhammad gave a fresh opportunity to Safdar Jang, who 
persuaded the empeior to appoint otic Q,utb-ud-dm as governor of 
Moradabad , but an attempt at obtaining possession oi his charge 
cost that official his defeat and death at JDhampur at tho hands 
of Dunde Khan. A second attempt was equally disastrous, for 
Qaira Ivhan of Famikbubad was overthrown xwar Burlatm by 
the llohillas in 1750, and the Kawab Faar was forced to look 
elsewhere tor assistance. 

The requisite aid was forthcoming from the Marathas, who 
joined Safdar Jang in. his campaign against; Farrukhabad, and 
then followed him in his pursuit of the llohillas, who had with 
great ineptitude involved themselves in the troubles which befell 
the -Ba-gash leaders They wer compelloJ to ajar on A la 
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and thence fled by way of Moiadabad and Kashipur to the 
foot of the hills, whore they took up a strong position in an 
entrenched camp ur Ladd hang on the submontane road Here they 
weie blockaded by the allies for a long period • several attempts 
were made to storm the works, hut with no success, and on moie 
than one occasion Najib Khan made vigorous sallies against 
the enemy's lines. The Maiatha and .fat allies of the Nacab 
YAzir soon became discontented with this form of warfare, m 
which there was much fighting and little pluudet, while the uuheal- 
tbuiess of the climate told aovcrJy on Loth foi cos. Tho nows ol a 
second imoad on the pact of Ahmad Whah Ai.dali m 1 75d afiovdc 1 
a suitable excuse foi negotiations, and eventually the tlohilUs 
agreed to pay an indemnity of fifty lakhs and an annual tiibutv, 
the bonds being handed over to the Maiathas as comb delation for 
their services. The district was then loft in the possession of the 
Kohillas, being nominally tho poition of ba lullah and .11] all Y ar 
Khan, sons of Ali Muhammal, but this airaugoiut. nt docs not 
seem to have been ia any way final oi pennauunt, foi m 1751 
they were superseded by Dunde Khan Allah Yai died in the 
same year, and Sadullah ten years later, both being victims of 
consumption. 

This division of the Rohilla tcriitoty did not affect Xajib 
Ivhan, who was seemed both by Ins peisoJial piowess and by his 
marnago with the daughter of Dunde Khan Ho was a Qumrkhul 
Afghan, who came to India at an eaily age and enlisted m tho 
service of Muhammad Khan Bangnsh, afterwards holding a sub- 
ordinate command under tho TTazir, Ghazi-ud-t lin, tho ehloi of that 
name ITe subsequently joined Ali Muhammad, who recogiusul 
his ability, giving him the feof of Jalalabad, aa alioady men- 
tioned After tho peace of Laid hang ho mci cased bis posses- 
sions, both m this district and m Snhaianpur beyond the Ganges . 
and in a short time ho became a prominent personage at the' court 
of Dehli, obtaining the title of ISTaj ib-ud-daula about 1755, tho 
year in which he founded Najibabad and the neighbouimg for- 
tress of Pathargaih. In 1757, when Ahmad Shah Abdali mva led 
India for the third time, he was governor of fSaharanpur and 
bakhshi of the Empire, and his sei vices rendered to the Abdali 
gained him tho post of Amir ul He was placed m charge 
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of Dehli, but no sooner had Ahmad Shah turned his back on the 
capital than he was ejected by Ghazi-nd-dm and Ahmad Kim n 
and compelled to retire to Saharanpur. At that place ho received 
All Gauhar, the fugitive prince, who after waul a became Shah 
Adam. Najib-ud-daula gave him an allowance of Us, 50,000 a 
month, and attempted to enlist the suppoit of the other Rohilla 
leaders ; but the negotiations foil through, and All Gauhai was 
passed on to the cars of Shuja-ud-daula, the Nawab Wazir of 
Oadh, m 1758. Ghazi-ud-dm then obtained the aid of Smdhia 
aul tho hfaratbas in an attempt to crush his liv&l , and Najib- 
ud-daula, unable to meet their superior foice in the field, entrenched 
himself at Shukartai, afoit on the right hank of the Gangas, 
opposite Itaoh. Ileie he appealed to Hafiz Rahmat Khan and 
bhaja-ud-daula, but assistance did not reach him till after the 
lams of 1750, duung which time he had with difficulty main- 
tained his position. The fiist lemfoi cements consisted in 4,000 
horse under Sardar Khan of Kot, who found that the Maiathas 
hal already entered Bijoor, and consequently rhrew himself into 
tho foit of SaLalgaih, which stands near tho confluence of tho 
Kotawali and tho Ganges in pargana Najibabad. On the au-Ral 
of fresh troops ho attacked the Mmathas, driving them fiom the 
distiict , their retreat seoms to ha vs been hastened by the advance 
of Rahmat Khan and the Oudh troops, by whoso means the siege 
of Shukaitai was i aised. Ahmai Shah Abdali once more afforded 
a pretext for a truce, and in 1761 the Marafhas wore overthrown 
at Panipat. KAjib-ud-dauIa then assumed the position of prime 
minister, and continued to hold the chief office in the state with 
much distinction till his death m 1770 In the same year died 
Hunde Khan, who was buried at Bisauli m Budauu, w T hde Kajib- 
ud-daula was laid to rest in a ban Isonu to ml) at Najihabad, He 
left three sons, Malu Khan and Kalu Khan by tho daughter of 
Durnle Khan, and Zabita Khan, who succeeded to his father ’s estates. 
In tbs mean time nothing had occurred to disturb the peace of Bijn or, 
except in 1764, when the Sikh marauders of the Punjab in one of 
their many raids actually crossed the Ganges and ravaged all the 
country to the east as far as the town of Nihtaur. N aj ib-ud-daula 
was then absent, and Hafiz Rahmat Khan was unable to reach 
the distr ct beforo the bikhs had w thdxawn unscathed. 
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When Kajib-ud-daulu diod, the Marthas were ones more on 
their way northwards, and Zabita Khan found that he was u> 
he debaired from succeeding to his fathci’s position. Ho there- 
fore fled to Sahaianpur, collected Ins forces, and took up a defen- 
sive attitude at Sfrukai fc»r Ilahmat Khan did his utmost to 
dissuade his comrade from, engaging so strong an enemy, but m 
v am : m December 1771 the Emperoi and the Mai a thus attacked 
fchukartar, and Zabita Khan, finding that Ins opponents wore 
already threatening his line of retreat, basing crossed tho Ganges 
near Cliundi and repulsed the small force doAndmg the river at 
that plate, abandoned tho foi tress and reined hastily to Eaizullah 
Khan at Rampur. Najibabad socn affcoiw aids fell into tho hands 
of the Marathas, who defaced tho tomb of Kajib-ud-daula and 
then jnoeeedod to plunder tho distiiot fiom end to end The 
Ilohillas seem to have boon loducolto a cou htion of panic 
by this revei so : they fled without fighting to then stumg- 
ho-lds at the f exofc of tho lulls, and thouoo sent tlio most usgout 
appeals for help to Shuja-ud-cbuila. Tho result was tho ticaty of 
the 15th of June 1772, couutorsignod on behalf of tho Company 
by Sir Robert Bailor, acre id mg to which tho Nawab \V,isdr 
engaged to- drive the Marathas out of Rohilkhand, and m letuni 
to be paid an indemnity of forty lakhs within thies years. This 
agreement proved the downfall of tho Bohilla power, but tho on 1 
was hastened by the action of Zabita Khan himself, who in the 
following August entered into negotiations with tho Marethas, 
His reasons were foicible, for his family u as in tho hands of the 
invalars, and their recovery was conditional on his defer tiorw 
It is true that tins atop saved Brjiior from a fresh raid in the 
winter of 1772, but it seems probable that this weighed but little 
with Zabita Khan, who was reinstated in the government of 
bahavanpur and obtained the coveted title of Aiuu-ul-umra. 
Eventually his gain was but slight, foi in l77d Shuja-ud-uaubi, 
aftoi fruitless attempts to secure payment of the promised subsidy, 
made war on the Ilohillas and ovcrtlnew Rahmat Khan at Miran- 
pur Katra. 

Eaizullah Khan of Rampur escaped fiom this disastrous 
battle, and fled to his home : there ho collected his family and 
laluables and onco aga n the shattered IlohiJ a foreee retired to 
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Iialdhang, The Nawau endeavoured to come to terms with the 
enemy, offemig a largo annual tribute to Shuja-ud-daula and an 
indemnity to the English , but the latter were already pledged to 
place the countiy in the hands of the Oudh niler, and "Wanen 
Hastings justly deBizied to interfere. The allied army reached 
NajibaLad, which was occupied without opposition, and thence 
marched to Rafcpui Mohan, on the load to Hardwar. From that 
point a line of outposts was thrown out, so as to intercept any 
convoys endeavouring to reach FaizuFah’s position, the intention 
being to starve the Roliillas into submission, as the supplies from 
the hills were obviously inadequate to maintain an army of foity 
t ousaud men. FaizullaL, on the other hand, continued to fight, 
hoping thar the elimate vt ould compel adversaries to withdraw : 
but the blockade was continued for a month or mote, and 
eventually the Kohllias agieed to tieut, and on the 7th of Oetobei 
1774 a compact was offered, whsieby Faizullah received the 
jagir of Eampur together with Rchar and other dependencies, 
lcduced his army to 5,000 men, and promised allegiance and 
support to the Nawab Wazir The remainder of his forces were 
banished from Rohiikhand, and it is estimated that 18,000 men 
with thsir families ct03sad into tho Duab. Most of ’them joined 
the standard of Zabita Khan at Saharanpur, and fought on his 
behalf against the emperoi’s troops under Abdul Qashn Khan m 
1775, and in vaiious raids into Bijnox. But ZabitaKhan had by 
this time ceased to have any real connection with this district, and 
his toiritoiy was confined to Sahaianpui till his death in 1785. 
He left two sons : ono the notorious Ghulaoi Qadir, who in 17bS 
blinded the unfortunate empei or Shah Alam and was afterwards 
tortured to death by the Mazathas; and the other Mnm-xid-din, 
generally known as Bamhu Khan, who in 1303 was pensioned by 
tho British and allowed to hwe at Bareilly, whenee he was peunifc- 
tod to return to Najifcabad in 1812. 

The district thus passed into the hands of the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh, and its history for a few years is identified with 
that of Shuja-ud-d&ula, who died at Fyzabad m 1775, and of 
Asaf-ud-daula, liis son, who lived till 1797. The country was 
subject to the usual system of misgovernment by revenue 
farmers who have loft nothing but an evil reputation behiid 
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them. Under the Pathan rule the tnwt was in a liighlj 
flourishing state, but the oppressions and exactions o f the Oudh 
officials reduced it to a deplorable condition. ISTo doubt it 
had suffered greatly from the inroads of the Maralhas, but it is 
certain that the effect of the new maladministration was many 
times worse; land went out of cultivation, ownciship and 
interest m the soil largely disappeared, the forest spread rapidly, 
and the depopulated state of the country rendered lecoveiy 
impossible for years to conic. The only incident which affected 
Bijnor during this unhappy epoch was the revolution at Rampur, 
resulting in the deposition and minder of Muhammad Adi Khan, 
the eldest son of Faizullah, by bis brother, Ghulam Muhammad, 
in 1704, This necessitated armed intervention, and after the 
defeat of the Enmpur troops at Bhitaura in Bareilly by Sir 
Robert Abercrombie and the Kawab Wazir, Ghulam Muhammad 
fled to the foot of the hills. The allied forces took up the 
pursuit, passing through Rehar, with the result that Ghulam 
Muhammad made his submission , but ho still maintained a 
secret correspondence with the Rohillas, so that it was deemed 
advisable to remove him to Moradabad. A proclamation was 
then issued t& the effect that the infant son of Muhammad Ali 
Khan would be installed as ruler of Rampur, on receipt of 
which the insurgents, after some delay, delivered up their 
arms. 

Seven years later tho district again changed hands. Saadufe 
Ali Khan, who had succeeded to the throne of Oudh in 1797, 
after the deposition of 'Wazir Ali, found himself quite unable to 
meet his engagements to the English Company on account of the 
subsidies due for the support of a British force maintained in lu a 
territories. In extinction of the debt Rohilkhand, the Doab, and 
other tracts were ceded to the Com pan j by tho tieaty of the 10th 
of November 1801, The transfer was effected without any 
disturbance, presumably because by this time tho people realised 
that any change must bo for the better. Certainly the state of 
the district could hardly have been worse, and tho task that 
confronted the first collector, Mr, V. Leycester, who had chaige 
of the large stietch of country included in the old district of 
Moradabad. was one of no mean difficulty 
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The woik of 01 g animation was proceeding quietly, when a 
mde interruption occuned from an unexpected quarter, Eaily 
in 1S05, Holkar was reduced to great straits by the repeated 
successes of Lord Lake, and he conceived the brilliant idea of 
carrying the •war into the enemy's country. His weapon was a 
large body of cavalry, composed of Pathans of Hindustan, 
south-country Hindus, and Africhs from the north-west; and 
their leader was Amir Khan, commonly known as the Pindaii. 
He was a Salarzai Afghan, born near Sambhal, and had from his 
3 outh been a soldier of fortune : eventually he had thrown in his 
lot with Iiolkar, and had remained for many years faithful to 
that chieftain, fighting continuously on his behalf since 1798. 
On the 7 th of February 1805 he crossed the Jumna at Mahaban, 
and then proceeded up the Doab as far as Parichhatgaih in 
Meerut. He experienced great difficulty in his endeavours to 
cross the Ganges, but at length discovered a practicable fold and 
passed into the Moradabad district, encamping at Dhanaura. 
Advancing the next day to Moradabad, he there met with a 
stubborn resistance on the paifc of Mr. Leycester ; foiled in his 
attempts and hearing news of the arrival of General Smith, he 
left the town and marched by night to Kashipur, which was 
given up to plunder. Thence he iode to Taj pur, where nearlj' a 
week was spent, while plundering parties scoured the Tarai to 
the east. In the meantime Smith had reached Eampui, and 
Amir Khan, finding his position dangerous, proceeded once 
more to Kashipur, but subsequently turned back to Sherkot, 
Dhampur and Nagina. Pushing on with the remnants of his 
force, now reduced to two or three thousand sabres, he reached 
Hajibabad, and then Kiralpui, where he halted to collect his 
scattered troopers. But Smith had been too quick for him, and 
at Kiiatpur a skirmish ensued between the outposts of the two 
armies. Amir Khan saw that his opponents were too strong, but 
gave up all hope of eluding them, and with the object of tiling 
them out as far as possible, made his escape by way of Sherkot 
to Afzalgaib, The Biitish force, however, followed with 
astonishing rapidity, and on the 2nd of March brought the raiders 
to bay. He drew up his force with his best tioops in the centre, 
and his Afridi cavalry on the left. The latter were at once 
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elmen m Bight by Smith’*: aifuflety, and while Amii Khan wuufe 
to rally them, his eemro and light met with the sumo fate 
A Lohl charge by a pick c 1 Sic!}' of home was fiusliased \ y 
Colonel Skmtier and Ins enialiy , and nothing was left but 
flight The inwidois rotuod hastily to iuiim an 1 Ttiokuidwaia, 
and thence to Moi ci Icl^cud Hr, mu wu> no-v eCatod ot Lhe 
enemy, the account ot whose subsequent pi ocvedinga belongs 
more piopfcily to the hiAoiy ot the iloialabad distinct. 

This potty campaign ha 1 no maiked oilbct on Jiijuoi, and it 
is chiefly notice able as a specimen of forced mivehiug which 
reflected equal credit on both pumiois and pursued There* 
after the peace of the di&timt lotuamod uivhstiubod, the only 
©rents of importance being the aopaiation of Bijnoi from 
Mora^ lab ad m IS 17, tho \arious revisions of the lam 1 revenue, 
and the occasioned visitations of famine, to all of which some 
inference has boon made in tho preceding chaprei s, The cole 
ocounenco that i equi i os detailed mention in tho subsequent 
annals of the distnct is the great rol ellion of 18/V7 

The sfcoi} oit.be muUuy iuB>}nor ism many ways i cm ark able. 
Though there w as no sudden uulv a\ al nor wei o there a n of those 
inhuman massacres and cowardly outiagcs which sullied tho annals 
of so many distucts, the com so of events pio’codod slowly and 
surely to an almost complete extinction of Bi itisL unite -ufcy , a rebel 
government was established with some shoiv of sovereignly , and then 
the whole structure collapsod like a pack of cards. But w hut was 
more noteworthy than any other feature m tlio history of that 
brief epoch was the strong line of ciuaiage that developed from 
the first between Hindu and Musalmau. Tho distinction of faith 
led immediately to the formation of rival and markedly anta- 
gonistic parties, and ihe followers of Islam proclaiming their 
allegiance to the throne of Dohli, it necossaiily foTowed that their 
Hindu opponents declared themselves in fanout of tho Company 
and the British Crown. It must be admitted without reservation 
that, whatever xnuy have boon the proximate cause leading to the 
adoption of this standpoint, the loyalty of the loading Hindus 
remained unimpeachable, and probably no district can point to 
more noble examples of fidelity and devotion than w T ere displayed 
by the most prominent Hindu landowners of jRijno - It is only 
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fail to remark, however, that the exhibition of loyalty was not 
solely confined to the Hindus, foi the names of the officials at the 
district headquarte is, such as Sulyid Ahmad Khan, Muhammad 
Uahmat Khan and Mil Tuiab All Khan, should never be for- 
gotten , though these men, who did their utmost undei the most 
laying circumstances, hcio natives of otdei pails of India, and 
were m no way connected with the Kofnllas nor fired by the 
memories of former power 

"When, on the loth of May iSoT, romouts leaohed Bijnor. Begm- 
Jiough only foity miles distant, of the calaiu iious outbioak ad j^e^iebd- 
Meerut thioe dat s before, the European population of the district ll0n - 
included Mi A. Hhakespeui, the collectoi , his wife and child , Mr. 

3 Palmai, joint magistrate, Mi II Cunie, a civilian on his 
way to the hills, Hr. Knight, the civil surgeon, and ms wife; 

Mr Lemaistie, the head cicik, hi,-, wife and thice chddien ; Mr. 

Johnson and Mi, Muiphy, both cleiks m the magistrate's office . 
together with the ’at toi" swift and four children, ami a Mi.Cawood. 

TiiCie was perhaps fortunately, no military foi „e stationed in tho 
district, the nearest poses being those at Meerut, Koo,kee, Morn l- 
abad and Suh&ranpui. On hcaimg the vague iumouis of the 
mutiny at Mooiut, Mr Slukesp.ai at onr-u despatch, d hither some 
mounted police to ascertain tho facts ci the case. His emissa, ms 
found the whole couutiy in an upioai, sw aiming vuik maiaud- 
ing Gnjais and escaped convicts bent on nothing but plunder, 
anl tho extent of the distui , urne at this euily date m«,y be judged 
fiora the fact that th.se Eijuor policemen were the first to 
establish c omnium cations i e tween Meerut and the ouulying tfaina 
of Bahsuma m that district. The i Gl ut a of lira suu’ n s and their 
confit million of tho reports tint had nlr.aly UiiivoU vas imme- 
diately followed by 0 1 mt acts of violence. Fo* innately the 
Ganges io.se suddenly and prevented inclusions horn the, i'oab, 
but on the iGth a bal ease of highway lO-Acry took place within 
eight miles of Bijiioi, th oildn lero being the Gujais of Jlial and 
Glenda in pargana Da.anagar, and th s v.as followed by an open 
attack on the village of bhakha/put Khad Mr On the next day 
a Servant of Mi. Gnu. ic lias ronbod close to the stul.on, and 
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district to come in and do service at Bijnor. The summons 
met with an immediate response from the Chandhns of Haldaur 
and Taj pur, while several non-commissioned officers and men of 
the irregular cavalry and other corps came in to assist, the police 
force, to which considerable additions had been made. A new 
cause of alarm was the arnval from Saharanpur on the 18th of a 
company of the 20th N. L, passing through to join their regiment 
at Moradabad. The men were in a vciy uncertain frame of 
mind, and considerable relief was felt when they inarched off 
without orders, in spite of the collector’s efforts to retain them, a 
message soliciting sanction for this stop having actually been sent 
forward to Moradabad. Their departure was most opportune, for 
on the 19th of May some 300 Bappeis and Miners, who had 
mutinied at Roorkee, reached Najibabad, and there opened 
negotiations with the self-styled Nawab, Mahmud Khan, the 
grandson of Zabita Khan. The Nawab seems to have been anxi- 
ous to avoid a disturbance at that place, but apparently instigated 
the mutineers to attack Bijnor. News of their advent preceded 
them, and the magistrate put his house m a state of defence • 
but the soldiers, who were short of ammunition, determined to 
make straight forMoradabad, hoping thereto gain assistance from 
the disaffected 29th. Entering Nagina on the 21st of May, they 
plundered the market and the tahsil treasury, carrying off from the 
latter something over Rs 10,000 ■ thence they proceeded to Dham- 
pur, but news of their coming had warned the officials at the tahsil, 
which was well adapted, for defence and they weie compelled to 
proceed without further gain. A fresh disappointment awaited 
the mutineers at Moradabad, whore the troops, disaffected as they 
were, stripped them of their regimentals and relieved them of 
their spoil. 

Meanwhile a serious occurrence had happened at Bijnor. 
On the 21st the prisoners in the district jail, apparently with the 
connivance of the guard, broke out to the number of 341, and 
their complete escape was only frustrated by the timely anival of 
the collector and Mr. Palmer, who rallied the guard, killed sev- 
eral of the fugitives and recaptured many more, and chased the 
remainder to the banks of the Ganges. There they took refuge 
on & sandbank whence it was impossible to remove them before 
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nightfall enabled them to evade their pursuers. In all, 215 thus 
obtained freedom, and the outbreak would undoubtedly have 
had disastrous results had nofcpiompt and energetic action been 
taken at the outset. The contents of the treasury were then 
secured by throwing all the money down a deep well, the mouth 
of which was commanded from the roof of the treasury building, 
Hardly had this been accomplished, when the Nawab of Najib- 
abad arrived with a number of empty carts to remove the treasure 
to a more secure place. His chagiin at being forestalled was 
obvious, but he remained at Eijnor foi two clays without displaying 
oveit disaffection, and the interval was employee! by the collector 
in strengthening his position. He had by this time gathered round 
him the retainers of the leading Hindu sammJars, including a 
small body of horse, and with the latter he determined to take the 
offensive. In Mandawar and all along the Ganges the Gujars 
were engaged m systematic plunder, and thorn example had been 
followed by the Banjaras of the north and the Mewatis on the 
Moradabad border. The first expedition was directed to Chand- 
pur, which was in great danger, and the destruction of a Mewati 
tillage restored compaiative quiet in that quarter. On the 2Sth 
Mt Shakespeai’s lcpeated requisitions met with a reply in the 
shape of 40 horsemen and 40 sepoys of the 29th IST. I. from 
Moradabad, and this force was immediately despatched under Mr. 
Palmer to Mandawai. They full in with a large body of insui- 
guits at Baslpuv, to the north-west of that town, and dispeised 
them after inflicting on them considerable loss. The rioters 
comprised Jats from Ehojpur and Jahangirpur, Gujars from 
Sheikhupura and Husainpuia, and Chauhans fiom Harayanpui , 
all these villages were burnt, and a large amount of stolen, cattle 
and grain fiom the neighbourhood recovered. 

This action did much to restore confidence, but only for a time. 
On the 1st of June the unwelcome nows of the Bareilly mutiny 
arrived, and at the same time Mahmud Khan returned to Bijnor 
with 200 well-armed men. Their presence at headquarters was 
most undesirable, and the Hawaii) was persuaded to lead them 
against the turbulent Mewatis of parg*ana Daranagar. Mi- 
Palmer was recalled, hut his infantry, had given out that 
they would only remain loyal as long as the Ba-edly t-oop s 
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held out, and thc} T weie despatched on the 5th to Moradabad. 
In the meantime the colloeLoi had relieved himself of some 
oi the treasure, which afforded the chief gioimd of anxiety. 
Having sent woid to Meerut that money was available m 
Bijnor, he was enabled to convey Hs 50,1)0(1 to that place 
on elephants, in the charge of Lieutenant Gough and 10 men of 
the 4th Irregulars, who had been detailed to fetch it, on the 2nd 
of June. The bulk, howevei, still remained on his hands, and on 
the 3rd came a lettei from Moradabad advising immediate flight. 
This was followed by an intimation fioin Meeiut on the bth 
that no aid could be expected from that quarter. The chmax 
was rcachwd the next day, when Mahmud Khun returned, m 
evident anxiety lest the treasure might escape his giasp and bo 
handed over to the loyal Chuudhiia. He was to some extent 
pacified by the assurance of Saw id Vhioad, tho suhoidinute 
judge, whoso behaviour throughout was most ui oil! table ; but the 
situation was now desperate, and it was resolved to send off all 
the women and child ion to the othei side of tho Ganges. The 
N&wah, however, confessed that ho rould no longer control Ins 
men, and accordingly on the Sxh of Juno Mr Hlnikospear and 
the whole party quitted tho district, eventually reaching lluorkoo 
in safety on the 1 1th. Ho ha I pieviously osceitamod that tho 
Chaudhiis were utterly unable to hold the country against 
Mahmud Khan, and had consequently made ovei chin go to Ihe 
Hawab, enjoining him to protect all piivato and public property, 
and to keep an a.-count of tho money expended, hut not to collect 
revenue 

The collector had given out that he would icluin in ton dajs 
and he gcnuircly hojol to fulfil tins piom.se; but hi h many 
efforts to procure ti oops proved ineffo- tua!, for cvoiy man w„s 
regnneu at Dohli. Mahmud Khan at once assumed indepen- 
dence, proclaiming himself Naval on behalf ot tho empeioi, 
abolishing the standard weights, foi which ho substituted a ssr of 
100 tolas with his own seal impiessed thcioon, raising fiesh troops, 
guaiding the femes, and sending all thi treasure to his own, house 
at Najibabad. He then piociedod to chastise ihe loyal Hindus, 
his first victim being Chaudhii Umrao Singh of Shcrkot. For 
th fl ju qoso 1 depute t h s noph v Ahmad ulluh kb i honaa 
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an charge of the Najibabad tahsil; but another force was already 
in possession of the ground, in the person of a noted bad charac- 
ter named Mareh Khan, who was pillaging Sherkot and resented 
the intrusion Ahmad-ullah eventually found it neccssaiy to 
admit his rival into an alliance, with the result that m July the 
Chaudhri was compelled to fly with the loss of his propel ty. 
The Hindus then saw that theit only chance lay m combination, 
and a successful effort on their pait ended in the expulsion of 
the Musalmans on the 5th of August, Ahmad-ullah flying by 
night to Kajibabad. On the next day the Gbaudhiis of Haldaur, 
assisted by those of Bijnor, took advantage of the compaiative 
isolation of the Na.vab, attacked him, and diove him in preci- 
pitate flight to his homa The result was unfortunate, for though 
the town was saved, the rabble plutideied all the piopeity in the 
neighbouihood. Before news of this event had reached Boorkee, 
the collectoi had aheady superseded tlie Nawah, who uas oideied 
not to quit Xajihabad, and had entiusted the district to the 
Chaudhns, m the hope of sti engthening then hands ; hut when he 
heard of Mahmud Khan’s discomfiture, he delegated the entire 
management to Saiyid Ahmad Khan, the sul oidmato judge, and 
Mahmud Rahiuat Khan, a si.au neh deputy colleAoi. They assumed 
charge on the 16th of August, hut their lule mrs only to last a few 
days. The Musalmans of Nagma and Najihabad had gatheied 
together under the green flag of Islam, and marJted od Bijnor, burn- 
ing and plundering a largo Jat village mthe vicinity on the Slid. 
Most of the Hindu levies weic then at Xagiua and consequently 
the officials withdiow to Haldaur. Ahma 1-ullah putsued them 
fiom Kagma, ivhere he had overcome the Chaudhria’ tioops and 
burned the entire muhtlln of the Bishuoin, and on the 27th 
completely routed the Hindus at Haldaur. They then turned to 
Bijuoi and took possession of the town, the Jat Chaudhiis having 
fled acioss the liver the loyal officials also made good their 
escape, and so did Paitab Smgh of Tajpur, the latter going to 
Kanth in Moradabad and subsequently to Meerut, whoie he 
rendered excellent service on outpost duty. 

No sooner had Ahmad-ullao withdrawn than the Hindus of 
Haldaur lallied and slaughtered oil the Musalmans they could find. 
Th s ?au folio od by a fac o d evpoi l on a d the Clin lliria 
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•were besieged in their house, losing three guns, but they 
managed to hold out, and subsequently retired to Pheona. An 
attempt was then made to effect a truce, but without avail, as the 
Chaudhris refused to treat . a final action was fought at Haklaur 
on the 18th of September, in which the Hindus were defeated, 
and driven once more to Pheona. In this manner the Mu sal- 
mans established their supremacy throughout the district, signal- 
izing the fact by a wanton massacre of Hindus at Sherkot. 
Bub the victors soon fell into difficulties owing to internal dis- 
sensions, and eventually a compromise was effected, Mahmud 
Khan being recognised as nominal Nawab with a monthly 
allowance of Us. 12,000 , Mareh Khan and Ghazaufar All Khan, 
the Nawab’a eldest son, receiving the Nagma, Hhampur anl 
Chandpur tahsils ; and Ahmad-ullah, the remainder of the district. 
In October, however, their authority w as again threatened, for 
Chaudhri Budh Singh of Haklaur had persuaded the British 
officers at Meerut that the reoccupation of the district was feasi- 
ble, and for this purpose Gulab Singh of Katesai in Bulandshahr 
and Gursahai of Hasanpur m Kajibahad engaged to attack Bijnor 
fi om two points simultaneously. The effort w as abortive, as the 
presence of a laige Musalman force at Chandpur deton ed tho 
invaders, and the only result was the storming of Haklaur and 
the capture of Bandhir Singh, w T ho was sent a prisoner to Najib- 
abad This success attracted several noted rebels to tho district 
from the Ho ah, including three of tho Dehli pilnc.es ; and the 
Pathans now began to extend their operations, raiding several 
police piosts on the west Lank of the Ganges These potty 
successes were followed by a more ambitious attempt, as a Ia,ge 
force crossed the river on the 5th of January 185S, burning the 
police-station of Miranpur, and two days later another expedi- 
tion destroyed the canal offices atMayapur. They were effectually 
checked, how r ever, on the 9th, when Shafi-ullah Khan repeated 
hia \iait to Hard war, and there fell in with a party from Eoorkoe 
under Captain Boisragou, by whom he was completely defeated. 
This blow was severely felt by the rebels, whose influence was 
now on the wane. Ahmad-ullah Khan endeavoured to enlist 
sympathy by remitting the revenue on old muafi lands which 
had been resumed by the British Government, but the effect was 
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small; and matters were not improved by the outbreak of fresh 
quarrels among the leaders. Eventually the Nawab’s allowance 
v as reduced to Its. 8,000, and he was thrust further into the 
background, Ahmad-ullah being declared his representative ; 
March Khan was given a large jayir in Sherkot and an increased 
monthly stipend; and Ghazanfar All II ban was recognised as 
heir-apparent of the Islawab. Such promises were of course but 
idle, as the leaders must have been fully aware that their position 
was, to say the least of it, uncertain, as they had full information 
of an impending attack from the north-west. 

After the capture of Lucknow, Sir Colin Campbell dnccted 
a column to form at Roorkee and thence to march through 
Rohilkhaml to Bareilly, where another Rohilla Hawaii exercised 
a precarious sway. This force was commanded by Brigadier 
Jones, whose second-in-command was Colonel J. Coke of the 
1st Punjab Infantry. It comprised a troop of the 9th Lancers, 
Cuieton’s Multani Horse, the 80th Rifles, the 1st Punjab 
Infantry, the 1st Sikhs, and the 17th Punjab Infantry, together 
with Austin’s light battery and two 18-pounder guns On the 
17th of April the column crossed the Ganges at Hardwar, and 
Coke was sent on rapidly towards Hagai to meet the enemy who 
were known to be in strength in the forest. After covering 
four miles. Coke fellin with a strong body of lebels at Bhogniwala 
aad having silenced their artillery lot loose tho Multaius, whose 
repeated charges drove the enemy headlong, causing’ them to 
abandon guns and baggage and to fly into the jungles with heavy 
loss. The next clay a troop of the Mukanis under a native 
officer, Imam Bakhsh Khan, boldly rode up to a fort in tho 
direction of Hajibabad, in which one of the rebel leaders and 
500 men had taken refuge, obtained their unconditional surrender, 
disarmed them and turned them adrift, bringing their chief a 
prisoner back to camp. On the same day Jones pushed on with 
the main body and occupied KajibabaA, where the Nawab’s hall 
of audience was destroyed- the fort of Pathargarh was found 
empty, save for a number of guns and large quantities of ammu- 
nition and gram, Mr. Shakespear, who had accompanied the 
force, at once resumed charge of the district, making Najibabad 
his headquarters : the taheils and police posts were re-established, 
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and every effort was made to induce the Muhammadans to 
return to their peaceful avocations. Much w as effected in a 
short time, and oven at that. early period the police weie alilo 
to enter the jungles and capture, sevoial relatives of the Kuwab, 
But the district was far fioin pacified, and the rebels needed 
another severe lesson. 

On the 21st of Apiil Jones continued his advauoi , hearing 
that a force of 10,000 infamy and 2,000 r avail y had taken up 
a position at Nagina. Their front was prot-cted In the canal, 
which was lined by ten guns, five more commanding a bridge 
on their left. The latter were engaged first, while the 1st Punjab 
Infantry and the Multanis worked round the enemy's right. 
When this outflanking movement was complete, the whole lino 
advanced at the charge, and the rebels fled in panic, pursued 
for a long distanci by Quieten. On his return ho laid a most 
successful ambush and overwhelmed a compact fmeo of some 1,‘ : >00 
mm aul sevoial gnus, but the exploit cost t!u, life of the gallant 
Lieutenant Goshng, who had already coxciod himself with 
distinction. This victory, of which a detailed account is to ho 
found m the C< rnhi.ll Mayazt.ie of Jamuuy 1305, was decisive. 
Bijnor was occupied w ithout opposition, and -Tones thuuco hastened 
onwards to Moradabad- 

Ho Luther need wrs occasioned for military opeiatione. 
The collector, on his return to Bijnor with tin lo_.ru Hindus 
and the captured guns, found that the people were i anally 
resuming their normal pursuits, ti a Hie v, as l.oiug reoponod, and 
the collection of id-els m the forests was lapidly diminishing 
Ho subsequent!) visited every part of the distrii L, and by Ins 
him and conriliatoiy attitude removed tho last lemnauta of 
discontent Tho Najibabad Eawab met with an inglorious 
death in piison, after hung sentenced to transportation f.-i lito, 
and his piopeity was couhs :;tted, as also was that of other 
prominent lebJs On the other hand, tho rewards for loyalty 
were numerous. Gifts of money and laud weie tmvle to the 
faithful officials, including Paiyi.l Ahmad Khan the subordinate 
judge, Mahmud Rahrnat Khan, the deputy collector, Mit Turub 
All Khan, the tahsildar of Bijnor, and Rudha Rushan, a Kashmui 
Bi airman, who held ofh ■©' a? lej-uty insp -t leu of s.'hoo^a and 
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was after u aids made a tahaihlar. The Chandhm of Haldaur 
received alaige pant o{ laud, with a remission of revenue for 
Ilaldaui itself for a lifetime, while Bandhii Singh was awarded 
the title of Baja A similar honour was bestowed on Chaudhii 
Pa t tab S mgh of Tajpur, well us land assessed at Rs. 2,500. 
The Chauhan Chaudlnis of Shcikot, the Jat Chaudhris of Bijnor 
the Tags Chaudhtis of Chandpur, Nihtaur, and Ratangarh, as 
well as Bihari Lai Dube o£ Bijnor, Kesri Mai Bama of Dava- 
nagai, and Saiyid Muhammad Ali of Nagina, all of whom had 
remained loyal thioughouG the di.sturbaueo, were given khilats 
of money and grants of laud in a like manner. 

The total area given to loyalists was 27,90] acros, the largest 
piopoi fion m anv one pargana being 7,978 acres in Afmlgaih , 
Rajputs received 18,814 acres, mainly bestowed on the Sherkot 
family, Biahraans. 8,005, Tagas 4,0-14, Bar, i as 2,883, and Jars 
2,022 acres, whilo the rest was given to Pathans, Saiyids and 
Ahns. Thi» dul not, however, comprise all the land confiscated, 
which amounted to no less than 163,744 acres. A largo share, 
67,807 acics m Baiharmra, vat, assigned to Baja Shcoiaj Singh 
of Kashipiu m exchange for the Chuchaut estate m Part illy ; 
some 22,900 acres of foieat. land were icrauied by Government, 
and the remainder was sold by auction to the highest bidder. 
Curiously enough, the largest losers were Rajputs, who wore 
despoiled of some 105,000 acres, mainly in Barhapura and 
Afealgarh. the most prominent lebel being Rai Bhiip Singh of 
Rebar. Next came Pathans with 19,000, Saiyids with 15,500, 
and Sheikhs with 7,500 avies The Barha Saiyids of Nhgina 
were particularly unfortunate, as almost to a man they threw 
in their lot with tlieir old enemies the Rohillas, 

Since the mutiny the annals of Bijnor have bean uneventful, 
save for the occurrence from time to time of famines, revisions 
of the land revenue, aud other matters of an administrative or 
economic nature, to which reference has already been made in the 
preceding chapters of this volume. 
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AFZALGARH, pn rya iva AFZALGARH, ta hsil Naoisa 

The place vs hi eh gives its name to the Afza 7 garh paiganais a 
long an I straggling town, standing in 29° 21 'N. and 78° 41' E , 
at a distanco of Id miles south oast fiotn Nagina and 34 miles 
fiom the district headcjuaiters The town is built on either side 
of the road from Nagina to Rehar and Kashipui , and this is 
crossed Jn the western portion by that from Sherkot to Kalagarh 
on the district boundary. On both these roads the passage of the 
Ratnganga is effected by ferries, some tn o miles west of the town. 
The river’s bed is at all times liable to change and in former 
years it lowed much nearer to tha main site. To the north is the 
hill torrent known as the Dhara, and through the middle of the 
town flows a muddy streamlet called the Nachna. All the 
neighbourhood lies low, lesembling the Naim Tal Taiai, water is 
found within twelve feet of the surface, ami the dampness, 
combined with the general dirtiness of the place, rendeis it very 
feverish and unhealthy. 

Afaalgarh derives its name and origin from one of the 
Eohilla sardars, Afzal Khan, a brother of Zabita Khan, who 
founded the town between 1748 and 1774. He aAo built the 
brick fort, of which the ruins, now overgrown with weeds and 
brushwood, are to be seen on the northern outskirts, the stronghold, 
having been dismantled after the Mutiny. The place never 
attained much importance, save as the capital of a pargana and a 
local market, and it is now a mere collection of mud huts, 
interspersed with a few buck houses of the better type. Like 
the rest of the pargana, it has suffered much from the agricultural 
depression of late years. In 1353 the town contained 6,143 
inhabitants, aud this rose to 7,851 in 1865 and to 8,350 in 1-3/ 2 
At the following census of ISS1 the total dropped to 7,797, but 
ten years later a temporary recovery was observed, the aggregate 
being 8 441 At the last enumeration m 1901 However the 
decline was very marked the population being only 64/4 of 
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whom 4,815 were Musalmans, 1,449 Hindus, and 210 of other 
religions, mamly Ary as and Christiana. The majority of the 
residents are Julahas, who turn out Jaige quantities of cotton 
cloth, both gar la and gazi, of an excel Rut quality, some 
specimens obtaining a piize at the Agia Exhibition. in 1807 
This is the only mauufaefcuie of the place, the remaining trade 
consisting chiefly m timbei, bamboos, and other forest produce 
Markets are held twice a week, and a small fair takes place at 
Salabatnagar on the south-west of (he town during March m 
honour of Bale Salar, while another is held in August; at Ajab- 
nagar to the north-east. Afzalgarh possesses a police-station 
built from the bricks of the old fort, & post-office, a cattle-pound, 
a large upper primary school, and an aided preparatory school 
The lands of the revenue nvmm are 2,009 acres in extent, 
and of this soma 050 acres are cultivated, the revenue being 
Rs. 1,230, the pi oprietoi is Chaudhii Ranjifc Singh of Shorkot 
The town proper is 177 acres in oxt-urt, and has been administered 
under the provisions of Act XX of 1856 since 1865. The immhei 
of houses in 1906 was 1,851, and of these 743 were assessed to 
taxation, the income from the house tax foi that and the tiv o 
preceding years averaging Rs. 1,091, with an incidence of 
Ee. 1-7-11 per assessed, house and Re. 0-2-8 per hea l of popula- 
tion. The average total income, including the initial balance, 
was Rs. 1,539, and the expenditure Rs. 1,328 ; the chief items weie 
Rs. 5-59 for the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 327 fot the main- 
tenance of the conservancy staff, and Rs. 820 for minor local 
improvements. 

AFZALGARH pargumi, tah&il N'MHNA. 

This is the most easteily pargana of the district, comprising 
an extensive stretch of country of a roughly triangular shape, with 
the apex to the south. To the east and south-east lie the diatnets 
of Xaiui Tal and Mo rad a bad, the boundary in several places 
being foimed by the Phika liver, which falls into the Kamganga 
near the extreme southern angle To the west are the parganas 
of Seohara, Skerkot and Barhapura, from which Afzalgark is 
divided, for a largo portion of its course, by the Ramganga ; and 
on the north the pargsua marches yith ftarhwal the 1 nun lory 
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following the submontane road ‘from Eamnagar to H&rdwar 
Tho total area cf the pargaua is 115,293 acres or ISO square miles. 

Of this a considerable portion, 1S,0S2 acres in extent, is 
reserved forest, occupying the north-eastern angle and forming 
pait of the Garhwal forest division. From the western boundary 
of this Mock a strip of jungle extends along the northern border. 
Here the tree growth is inferior, dealings are numerous, and in 
some places cultivation has extended as far northwards as the 
road This northern belt has a gently sloping surface, the deposit 
of soil lasting on a bed of boulders and shingle from the hills 
beyond , it resembles m soma measure the Bhabar of the Kami 
Tad district, but the peculiar characteristics of that tract are less 
definitely marked, the vvatei level is much higher, and there is 
practically no Tarai intervening between the Afzalgarh forests 
and the level country to the south. The soil is a rich and heavy 
loam, with a constant tendency to clay : there is abundance of 
natural moisture, rendering irrigation unnecessary, but the 
unhealthmesa of the climate and the ravages of wild animals 
render the tract constantly precarious and form a serious draw- 
back to cultivation. 

Below the forest tiact lie a the open country, nhich comprises 
thiee natural subdivisions. In the weal, beyond the Katngauga 
and abutting on pargaua Barhapura, is a small upland block with 
a somewhat uneven surface, a poor and sandy soil, and a good 
deal of jungle • it resembles the forest villages of Barhapura, and 
produces little besides cotton and the usual r'/bl crops, Next to 
this comes tho valley of the Eamganga, which issues from the hills 
at Kalagarh and at first flows along the pargaua boundary in a 
south-westerly course, but on emerging from the forest bends 
southwards and generally maintains this direction. The channel 
is very variable, the heavy floods by which the river is swollen 
during the rams causing sudden and extensive changes. Of late 
years there has been a westerly tendency, so that the fluvial area 
lies mainly to the east of the stream and has a considerable breadth. 
The soil in the valley is for the most part rich and productive, 
but there are few homesteads, most of the cultivators residing 
in the villages on the higher ground t'llage ie scattered and 
tbeio a e v Jo of talio v on yhich coarse g asse 
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spring up with great rapidity. Under such circumstances it is 
not surprising that the tract should bo highly precarious ; at one 
time cultivation tv ill extend to unusual limits, while at another 
depression sets in and large areas are abandoned. The natural 
facilities are, however, groat, for ii ligation is soldom nccessaiy, 
and the superioi crops, such as sugaiGane, rice and wheat, yield 
a good outturn On the othci hand, in addition to the constant 
menace of a changa in the nvoi’s channel, the tiact is liable to 
suffer fioxn saturation, especially in the immediate) vicipity of 
the high bank marking the eastern edge of the lowlands. The 
series of wet years terminating in 1895 had disastrous results, 
and the deterioration w as hardly removed by the ensuing penod 
of drought. 

Tho Ramgauga hai a deep and wide bed, in which quicksands 
are numerous, so that folding is only possible during the dry 
season at a few recognised places It is fed by sovoral streams 
which traverse the pargana from noith-east to south-west, flowing 
in a direction parallel to ono another. Such are the Dhaia, 
Banaili, Phika, and the Kotnao, a tributary of the last, all of 
these being hill torrents, carrying little watui for most of the year 
but subject to heavy floods aftei lain; and the Pill, a perennial 
stream winch rises m the reserved forest. 

These rivers effect the drainage of the eastern upland tract, 
comprising the gioater part of the pargana, Xhi3 has a good soil, 
chiefly loam and clay, of a more or less alluvial character and 
improving rapidly towards the south. It is closely populated and 
well tilled, the more valuable staples are largely grown, water is 
within easy leach of tho surface, and, save m tho case of garden 
ci ops, artificial irrigation is seldom requisite. Tho level suiface 
is only broken by the watercourses, which have carved out deep 
beds for themselves and do not affect tho laud on their banks, 
and there aic no tanks o: jluh of any impol tance whateva . 
Taking tho pargana as a whole, 50 per cent, of the area 
has a sawai or loam soil, 42 per cent, is clay, and 8 per cent, 
is the light loam known as blmr sawaif the area of sandy bhur 
being quite insignificant. 

The economic history of the pargana is illustrated by the 
records of cultivation At tho ninth eott ement 42 9S4 acros were 
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under tillage, "while by 1865 this had risen to 57,178 acres, 
and though the increase was in part due to the resumption of 
revenue-free grants, there can be no doubt that the improvement 
was real. This high state of development continued unbroken 
till 1891, when as much as 59,010 acres were cultivated, the 
average for the preceding fifteen years being 53,756 acres. 
Then a decline set in, and by 1895 the total had 
dropped to do, 885 acres, and the area of new fallow rose propor- 
tionately. It was thought that the deterioration was but 
temporary, and little relief was given at the settlement, but 
the result proved otherwise, and the assessment would have 
broken down in. the poorer tracts but for the wealth of the 
landlords and a speedy revision. For the five years ending in 
1906, the average area under the plough was 46,508 acres or 40 8 
per cent, of the whole. This shows a distinct improvement, 
which appears to be permanent, but it will necessarily he long 
before the old level is reached. Of the remaining area 15,490 
acres or 18*4 per cent, aie barren, including 8,264 acres under 
water and 8,705 acres occupied by village sites, roads and the 
like; and 53,800 acres oi 46’3 per cent, as culturable, though this 
comprises not only the forest land ancl 588 acres of groves, but 
also 7,449 acres of new 7 fallow and land prepared for sugarcane. 
The irrigated area is extremely small, averaging but 216 acres, 
but very little irrigation is required in normal years. Of the 
two main harvests the kfairif covers 81,905 acres, and the rah, 
25,936, while no less than 25 per cent, of the net cultivation 
bears a double eiop ; this is the highest proportion in the 
district, and the increase under this head betokens considerable 
progress, while at the same time it involves a largo expansion of 
the TC'bi harvest. The chief autumn crops are rice, amounting 
to 56-7 per cent, of the khetnf , sugarcane, 13*1 per cent., cotton, 
11-8 and maize, 7-6 per cent. The last is grown more exten- 
sively than in any other paigana, and is a compaiatively recent 
introduction. In the rctbi 51-8 per cent, of the land Is sown 
with wheat by itself, the next in order being bailey, alone and 
in combination, with 13-0 per cent, gram with 11*9, oilseeds 
chiefly lakh or rap"- with 84- and masur or lentils with four 
per con t The increase n heat is oiy noui vorthy the are 
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being greater than, when tho pargana was in its highest; state of 
cultivation. 

The cultivators of tho pargana, are principally (Jhauhans, 
and after them come Sainis, Shaikhs, Tagas, Banjaias an 1 
Chamars. In. 1006 the total area included m holdings was 
53,279 acres, although this was much in excess of tho ama 
actually cultivated Occupancy tenants nold 45*5 p : r cent 
and tenants-at-will 4.8T per cent, while 5‘6 pei unit is proprie- 
tary cultivation, cither &*-r or hhudhaM, and the small lemam- 
dei is rent-free or in the possession of ex-pmpuetois. L^ss 
than a third of the area is cash rented, and at the present time 
occupancy tenants pay on an avciago Its. 5-S-3 pei aero and 
tenants-at-will R=c 5-2-4, the higher i ate paid hy rho privileged 
class being due to the fact Lhat they pi avail m tho beUm and 
moie stable parts of the pargana tSouio 4'25 per cent, of the 
aioa is sublet, tho bhiknn lental averaging 11s. 7-4-0 per acie. 
The 10 venue demand at successive settlements will ho found in 
the appendix. 1 In ISOS an enhancement of IS 5 per cent, on the 
expn mg' demand was taken, hut the hopes expressed of an early 
recovuiy were not realised, and tho assessment broke down -in 
1902 suspensions were granted to the extent of Its, 6,055, and 
in the next year tho pargana was practically resettled, tho 
demand being reduced to Its 1,07,678. This reduction is only 
temporary, as 90 mukuls are on a short-term settlement, which 
will expire in eight cases m 1909, and for the rest three years 
later; they have a total io venue of Es. 32,360. Tho alluvial 
mahate along the Eamgauga aie 28 in number, and then 
revenue at the lad le vision in 1905 stood at Es. 5,000. 

Altogethei the pargana contains 16S villages, divided at 
present into 300 muhala, of which 359 are hold by single pro- 
prietors, 132 arc joint z<t-nv >idan , seven arc imperfect paltidcn t, 
and two are Government property. Of the resident proprietors 
the chief is Eat Lakb.au Singh of Rehar, who owns 28 villages 
and belongs to the Gorwa family mentioned in chapter III. The 
Chaudhris of Qasnnpur Garhi own six villages and one share, 
but the largest landlords reside elsewhere. Chaudhri Eanjit 
Singh of ‘■diorkot on ns 34 v 1 ages anl ne\t cornea Kunwar 
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Randhir Sing h of Tajpur with 15 villages and eights makals ; 
11 villages belong to Kim war Bhopal Singh, and seven to 
Kurtwar Kirat Singh, both of the Ivashipur family. One village 
diilthiee 'ul'ihals are held by the Banina of Thakurdwara in 
Moiadabal The props iatary communities consist chiefly of 
Chaahaus, Sheikhs, Brahmans and Saiyids, 

The population of Afzalgarh has fluctuated greatly dining 
tin past fifty years In 1$58 it numbered 60,130 persons, and 
this rose to 65, 1S7 in 1865, but fell again to 62,870 in 1S72. By 
1881, ho we vei, it had reached 69,849, and ten years later nas 
69,099. Tho following decade witnessed a rapid decline, the 
density dropping from 375 to 248 per square mile, while the 
number ot inhabitants in 1901 was 50,744, of whom 23,197 were 
fancies. Classified by religions, there woie 83,754 Hindus, 
16,721 Musalmans, and 269 others, chiefly Aryas and Sikhs, 
due only places of any note in the pargana are Afzalgarh, Rehai, 
and Qasimpur Garin, each of which forms the subject of a 
separate artioL. Means of communication are poor, since the 
roads sue unmetalled aud inferior, progress being hampered by 
many rivers. Along the northern boundary runs the submon- 
tane road, from which branches lead to Eehar and Afmlgaih, 
taking off at Dharamandi and Ivalagarh respectively. A 
load from Magma to Ivashipur leads through Afzalgarh and 
Eehar, and is joined in the Maim Tal district at Jaspur by 
the direct road fiom Sherkot, which traverses the southern 
extremity of the pargaaa, passing through Suawala and 
Muhammadpur Rajauri. Another road connects Afzalgarh with 
Sherkot. 

The pargana in the days of Akbar was included partly in 
Sherkot aud partly in Nagirta, and it was not till the days of the 
Eohillas that it became a separate subdivision. About the 
same time Eehar was constituted a distinct pargana, being the 
feof of Dunde Khan, In 1774 the latter was attached to the 
territories of Faizullah Khan of Rampur, bur after the rebellion 
in that State in 1794 it was annexed by Oudh and became a 
chokla under that government, including part of the Moradabad 
and Naim Tal distr cm In 1345 the two p&rganas wcie amal 
garuaUsd the only cu sequent change ben g the transfer to 
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Garhwal m 1386 of the small strip of land between the submon- 
tane road and the foot- of the hills. 


AKBARABAD, pargan< t Akbababad, tahsil Najibabad 
The place which gives its name to the Akbarabad pargana 
is a small village standing in 2 'i° 28' hi", and 78° 2P E,, some 
18 miles north-oast from, Bijnor, and ten miles south from rhe 
tahsil headquarters, at the junction of the loads connoctmg 
Kiratpur with Kagma and Najihabad with Nihtaur. Tradition 
states that the early name of the place was Lakhoria. and that 
the name was changed during the days of Akbar, but nothing is 
known of its history, and it contains no old buildings. The 
population in 1901 numbered 1,121 parsons, of whom no fewei 
than D44 were Musalmans The village lands, which are traversed 
by the Gangan liver, are -183 acres m extent, tho cultivated area 
being 305 acres: they are held by Bam as m joint zauwadari 
tenuie at a revenue of R>, 602. Tnero is a small weekly maiket 
here, a post-office aud a lower primary school 

AKBARABAD pargana, tahul Najiiubad 
This, tho smallest pargana of tho district, occupies tho south- 
eastern portion of the Kajibabad tahsil, being bounded on the 
east and south-east by pargana Kagina, on the south by Bijnoi, 
on the north by Najibabad, and on tho west by Khatpiu, the 
dividing line being the Chhoiya rivei. It has a total area of 
36,717 acres or 57-37 square miles, its length from north to south 
being about twelve, and its aveiage breadth five miles. 

Tho whole pargana lies lower than the country on either side, 
and the soil is fox the most part clay or a good loam, the former 
constituting 35'5 aud the latter 58 A pci cent, of the area, while 
the small remainder is lighter, with an inclination to sand. 
This poor soil occurs only on tho banks of tho Chhoiya, Ban and 
Gangan rivers, by which the tract is drained. The first of these 
is a watercourse of insignificant dimensions and generally dry 
in the cold weather. The Ban originates in three drainage lines 
towards the north of the pargana, which unite to form a single 
stream ordinarily of meagre srne but bw 11 mg to a consi lerablo 
volume during the ranis L ketheothoi nvers it flows f om north 
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to south, entering pargana Bijnor at (iopalkheri. The Gangau 
for a few miles follows the eastern border, first touching the 
pargana at Kh^ri ; at Naqipur JBamnauli it is fed by the Pilkhala, 
a stream which rises in the Vagina tahsil. The river has a deep 
had with steep banks on either side, rendering irrigation impos- 
sible; but for the same reason it does not inundate the country 
in its neighbourhood, as do the other streams, when swollen by the 
jams. A large area is then flooded, gieatly limiting communica- 
tion between the villages, but the natural slope of the country 
lenders the drainage rapid, and the silt deposited by the streams 
is almost invariably beneficial. Besides the livers mentioned 
there are one or two minoL watercouises: such are the Ivarula on 
the eastern border-— not to be confounded with the river of that 
name in tahsil Dhampur ; — and the Paodhoi or Khalia. a small 
affluent of the Chhoiva, with which it unites at Padla. In 
■various places, and especially in the south of the pargana, there 
aie jh%ls and ponds, sometimes of considerable magnitude; they 
aie useful for irrigation, when required, and also produce an 
abundance of wild rice, known as dkaner or pusoAva, which is 
largely used as fodder for cattle. Irrigation is also provided by 
the Ranikota branch of the ISTagina canal, which traverses the 
north-eastern corner, ivatering Mirzapur and three other vil- 
lages, Wells, too, can be dug almost everywhere, and the tvater 
level is high, so that the tract should never suffer in years of 
drought 

Small as it is, the pargana is by no means uniform in charac- 
ter. East of the Ban the land is much inferior to the rest, with 
more sand in the soil, which is locally desenbed as kha'pur ; but 
the remainder has a firm and productive soil and is of great 
value and fertility, excepc along the banks of the Olihoiya. 
The general standard of development is high. In 1835 the atea 
under tallage was 19,599 acres, and this rose to 25,342 acres thirty 
years later. The rate of increase has been well maintained, as 
for the five years ending in 1906 the cultivated area averaged 
27,009 acres or 73‘6 per cent, of the whole. The double-cropped 
aiea is 17*7 per cent, of the cultivation, and has also expanded, 
though much of the clay soil - s too stiff to ba woikod oxeopt in 
the rams The land classed as barren amounts to 4,088 acres or 
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11*1 per cent, but this comprises 1,713 acres under water ami 

I, 872 acres occupied by sites, buildings, toads, and the like, so that 
the amount unfit for cultivation is very small The culturable 
aiea, 5.620 acres or 15*3 per cent, includes 511 acres of groves 
and 1,050 acres of new fallow or land prepared for sugaLcano, 
so that only 3,159 acres of so-called old fallow are left; for further 
cultivation. The irrigated area is ordinarily very small, averag- 
ing but 264. acres, though this is capable of great expansion, and 
merely represents the land served by the canal 

Owing to the nature of the soil, the khetrif is far the most 
important harvest, averaging 20,334 acres as compared with 

II, 348 acres sown in the mbi. No loss than 58 5 per cent, of the 
former consists in rice, this being the highest proportion m any 
pargana of the district ; it is followed by sugarcane with 16 2. 
and cotton with 5*3 per cent , the reniaindei being chiefly pulses 
and jv,ar giown for fodder. In the rabi wheat leads with 48 o 
par cent., and than come barley, sown alone and in combination, 
with 27*8, gram with 16*3 percent , this crop generally succeed- 
ing rici, and oilseeds with 4 6 par cent. As in all parganas, the 
character of the crops has greatly improved of late, the moat 
striking innovation being the substitution of wheat, nee and 
sugarcane for the inferior and less profitable siaplos. 

The most prominent cultivators ot the paxgana, and by fai 
the best agriculturists, are the flats, and all or thorn come Chamars, 
Sheikhs, Brahmans, Malis ami Kalian In 1906 the recorded 
area of all holdings was 29,167 acres, and of this 14*9 per cent 
was cultivated by proprietors, 36 4 per cent, by occupancy tenants, 
and 48 per cent, by tenants-at-will Routs arc paid mainly m 
cash, and vary but little throughout the pargana, the piesent 
averages being Es. 4-11-2 for occupancy tenants and Es. 6-5-3 
per acre for tenants-at-will The area sublet is insignificant, and 
consists generally of inferior land, the skihnu rental bang 
Rs. 5-2-8 per acre. The revenue demand has increased steadily 
during the past century, as will be seen from the table given m 
the appendix. At the last revision an enhancement of 30 pci 
cent, was imposed on the pargana, and the present incidence is 
somewhat higher than the general average For he district * 
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There are 136 villages, now divided into 248 makals, of 
which 68 are held in single, and 163 in joint savnindan tenure , 
six aie perfect pottidari, five aie bha tyo chara , five are imperfect 
pattidar’i , and one is Government pi op city The proprietors are 
ehiefiy Jats, Bam as, Musalmans and Chauhans, hut most of the 
villages are owned by non-resident landloids. The Tat family 
of Sahanpur holds 18 villages, and the Muftis of Kiiatpur 
have between them 16 villages and three mahals. Other land- 
lords comprise the Chanhans of Huldaur, t,he Bam as of Kajibabad 
and Kiratpnr, and the Saiyids of Memon, The propiietaiy 
communities of the pargana are of little importance, the chief 
being the Tats of Kumhera, Ghazipur and Sikri, and the Raja- 
shahi Banias of Begampnr Shadi, 

The population has increased but little daring' the past 50 
years. In 1853 it numbered 22,176 souls, and this fell to 21,884 
in 1865, hut rose again to 24,260 in 1872. Another decline 
occurred in 1881, when ihe total was 22,275, while ten years later 
it was 25,815. The last census in 1901 again witnessed a 
deeiease, the number of inhabitants being 25,237, of whom 12,121 
were females. The total included 18,588 Hindus, 6,767 Mueal- 
mans, and two Christians. The pargana possesses no town, 
and in fact the only place which contains a population of a thou- 
sand inhabitants is Akbarabad. Means of communication are 
somewhat deficient, for though the i ailway passes close to the 
eastern border and traverses the extreme north-eastern corner, 
there is no station within the pargana limits, and the only roads 
are those from Kiratpnr to Kagina and from Najibabad to 
Jfiiw&ur, crossing one another ac Akbarabad, and that from 
Kiratpur to Nihtaur in the south-western extremity of the ti act, 

AMH’EBA. pargana Das anaoak, tahsil Bum®. 

A small village standing in 29° I6 f 27, and 78° 17 / E,, on 
the road leading from Bijnor to MoradaWl, at a distance of 
12 miles south-east from the district headquarters. Through it 
passes a second road leading from Haldaur to Chandpur, and 
at the junction there is a police-station, which it is now props set 
to remove to Haldaur- Apart from this the village contain 
nothing of any importance It had m 1901 o popu atiou of on 
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6 35 parsons, of whom 230 were Musalmans. The total area is 
i)48 acres, of which 490 acres are cultivated, and is held m 
bhcriycLclMra tenure at a revenue of Ra. 670 by Chauhans, Bamas, 
Tagas, Saiyida and Kayasths. 

BALDIA, parrjana Dap.anauau, tnhsil Bi.tnob. 

This small village lies two miles to the north-west of Haldaur, 
and nine miles south-east from. Bijiior,in 20° 18' A. and 78° 15' E , 
about a mile noith from the junction of the roads fiom Bijnor to 
Moradabad and from Daranagar to Kihtaur Tho place is offi- 
cially known as Baldia Jogidaspur, and at the last census con- 
tained 477 inhabitants, almost all of whom are date. It has an 
area of 821 acres, of which 200 acres are cultivated, and is held 
by Jafs. Banias and Chauhans in bhaiyachctra tenure at a leve- 
nue of Its. 390 Its only claim to mention is that xt is the aceno 
of a large annual fair held in September on a sandy plain near 
the village, in honour of Burhe Babu. The attendance, however, 
is no longer so large as was formerly the case, but the gathering 
still provides an opportunity for a good deal of trade, especially 
in cattle, mules and donkeys, and is extensively frequented by 
the Kumhars of the district. 


BARAMPUR, paryann Ktuatpue, taksil Na.tibabai*. 

A considerable village standing in 29° 34' 1ST. and 78° 12' E , 
atadisfcance of five miles northfrom Kiratpur and nine miles from 
the tahsil headquarters. It deserves mention as giving its 
name to a station on the main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway, though this is actually situated in Raipur Muazzampur, an 
adjoining village on the east. The station is some way from a 
road and is approached only by rough cart tracks, Barampur had 
m 1901 a population of 1,280 persons, including 185 Musalmans 
and a large community of Rawas, who have extensive alluvial cul- 
tivation in the valley of the Malin, which skirts the village on the 
north, east and south. The place possesses an aided primary school 
and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The village 
lands aie 846 acres in extent, the cultivated area being about 570 
acres and are ed at the high figure of Rb 2 800 1 he proprie- 
tors are Rawtvs who hold the Village in unperf ectpaf t'ulari tenure 
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BARHAPFBA, pargana Baehapttba, tahf.il Nagina 

The place whi^h gives its name to the Barhapuia pargana is a 
>mall town standing m 29° 31' X. and 78° 32' E., at a distance 
of nui3 miles north-east ‘from the tahsil headquarters, 10 
miles south-east from Najibabad and 27 miles from Bijnor. It 
is cosmeited with the two former places by unmetalled loads, and 
two rough tracks lead eastwards to join the submontane road at 
Kala Shahid and Kalagarh The town is built on. a narrow strip 
of land between tv, o streams, which me in. t,he forest to the noifch 
and unite a short distance to the south to form the Uni, a some- 
what important, tributary of the Khoh. Being situated on the very 
fringe of tho forest tract, tin place suffers from the unhealthinoss 
of the climate and possesses little commercial oi other importance. 
It contains a police-station, a poA-offiee, a cattle-pound, an nppei 
pnmary school, and a bazar in vhich markets me hold twice a 
week Tor some yeais it was administered under the provisions 
of Act XX of 1856, but the measure was withdrawn in 1895 m 
consequence of the poverty and insignificance of the place The 
population in 1872 numbered 4,002 souls, and by 1891 had risen 
to 5.114 ; at the last census, however, a marked decline was 
observed, the total being 4,208, of whom 2,303 were Musalmans. 
The revenue mausa has an aiea of 393 acres, of which about 
150 acics are cultivated, and foims part of the estate belonging 
to the Baja of Kaslupui. 

About three miles to the east, in the middle of the forest, is 
the old fott and ruined city of Paiasnath. The outlines of the 
quadrangular fortress are still traceable, but it consists merely 
of heaps of bricks interspersed with fragments of sculpture and 
masonry. Similar ruins are to be found throughout a large 
aiea m the vicinity, but nothing is known of the history of 
the place, as is the case with so man}' of these old cities in the 
submontane forests. It has been suggested that the remains aie 
of Jain origin, though the supposition is probably derived from 
the name, Parasnath being one of the chief J ain tirthankaras , 
but it is certain that at one period all this tract was inhabited and in 
a prosperous condition, and the rains are pr obably contemporaneous 
•with those of Mo id ha j which are separately described- and also 
those at Dhikuli and Kashvpur m the Nairn Tal district 
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BAEHAPTJRA. pargana , talrnl Nagina. 

The pargana of Barhapma comprises a large stretch of 
country extending southwards from the Kandi Saiak oi 
submontane road and the fhirhwal district to the border of 
pargana Dhampui. To the east lies Afenlgaih, the boundary feu 
some miles being iho Raroganga river, and to the wed Kajibabad 
and K agma. the latter being separated by the Khoh 

The total area is 112,139 acies or 175 square miles, hut by 
far the greater portion of this is covered with forest, which 
forms an almost continuous belt along tho northern border. In 
places it stretches southwards for a considerable distance, 
but elsewhere cultivation has been pushed forwaul as fai as the 
district boimdaiy. It Mill occupies about 80 per cent, of the 
area, and comprises practically all the upland, as well as a few 
villages in the valleys of the Ivhoh and (kiugan to the extreme 
north-west. In the noi tk and east the jungle is dense uu ! cleai lugs 
few and far between; but elsewhere the work of reclamation has 
been carried on steadily and great etudes have been nudo during 
i ©cent years. Tho level surface is interrupted by numerous 
ravines and drainage ehuunels, and the country in sumo degree 
resembles tho Bhabar of Kami Tail; the soil is foii.il j, but of 
no great depth, and water lies too far below the giouud to be 
available for irrigation , the climate i& unhealthy, the population 
sparse, and the ciops are at all times liable to the lavages of wild 
animals. 

The north-western poition of the pargaoa is of a different 
character. Between the Khoh and the Gang an is a btiip of semi- 
alluvial land, with a rich loam and clay' soil, a high water-level 
that renders irrigation unnecessary, and stable cultivation, 
though the proximity of the forest constitutes a serious drawback. 
The oontie of this tract is the small town of Kot Qadir, to tho 
south of which flows the JSTagina canal, originating in the Khoh at 
Jahanahad ; but it is very little used in this pargana, tho area 
watered from it being hardly more than a hundred acies. further 
east comes the valley of the Khoh, which consists of two distinct 
levels or terraces, the lower being subject to fluvial action in the 
annual floods while the upper has a feidile soil and is in a high 
state of cultivation, where beyond, tho rea h of tho forest b 
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influences The soil in the lower level changes year by year, 
an 1 the villages are on the alluvial register , but the amount 
of cultivation is insignificant, anl most of the villages are 
included in the rovenuc-frae estate of the Kashipur Baja. This 
tract extends as far south as the Dhampur boundary, and covers a 
considerable area, It is traversed in the north by numerous 
tributaries of the Kiioli, most of which originate; in the lower lulls 
and flow through the forest in a south-westerly direction. 
Excepting the Saneh, which hardly affects this pargana, none aie 
of any importance till the Uni is reached. The latter is formed 
ju 3 t below the town of Barhapura by the junction of thioe 
streams, and thence flows in a somewhat variable course to join 
the Khoh near Mohiuddinpur It does considerable damage to 
the villages on its banks, and many of them arc classed as 
alluvial. The only tributary of the Khoh on its right bank is the 
Sukhrao, which rises in Garhwal and joins the larger nver at 
Jahanabad, just above the canal headworks. The Ramganga 
flows through the forest tract, and its khctdir is here uncultivated, 
so that its influence on the pargana is almost negligible ; it is 
fed by many ravines and watercourses leading down from the 
forest uplands and carrying off the large volume of surface 
drainage that has to be dealt with as the result of a remarkably 
heavy rainfall. 

The inherent precariousness of the tract has necessarily 
affected its economic development. The eailiost record for tha 
entire pargana is that of 1867, whan 29,911 acres were cultivated. 
Tais included the revenue-free area, the assessable remainder 
being 17,415 acres, as compared wish 8,609 acres in 1835. The 
total rose steadily till 1891, when it reached 37,823 acres, the 
average for the preceding fifteen years being 82,277 acres. Bat 
then a serious decline set in, from which the tract has not yet wholly 
recovered. A series of years with an exceptionally heavy rainfall, 
added to a greatly increased mortality, appears to have been the 
principal cause, and at all events the cultivation by 1S95 had 
dropped to 25,066 acres. Still the pargana di 1 not suffer so 
acutely as its neighbour Afzalgarh, and an improvement was 
distinctly visible in 1S99, since which time it has been well 
main tub iod For the five yeais tei ruinating in 1906 the aveiage 
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area under the plough was 34,2X0 acres or 30-5 per cent of the 
whole, while a-a much as 19-2 per cent of this bore a double crop 
m the year , The proportion is of com no very low, hut Ikihapaia 
cannot be comparer! with the rest of ihe district on account of 
the large extent of forest. Th3 ban on area is shown as 11,439 
acres or 102 per cent., bat this includes 7,055 aczes under water, 
or at any rata so covered dux nig the rains, ns it is the common 
practice to include the whole river bed m thus category , and 
1,686 acres occupied by roads and sites, leaving bzit 2,093 aeios 
of laud actually unfit for cultivation. Tho remaining 66,510 
acres are mainly forest * there are 5,180 acres oi new fallow, 
which may fairly be tab on as intended leu cultivation, and 397 
acres of gloves, while of the rest 12,143 acres arc shown as old 
fallow, so that npait from the forest there is clearly room for 
much extension of tillage. Ii ligation is almost unknown, aud 
whexe practicable is unneeegsaiy : the average area watered is but 
220 acres, supplied cither fiom the canals or from wells. 

The paygaua differs from other parts of the district in that 
the rabb and lluwif areas ate practically equal, the former 
averaging 20,410, an 1 the l&tcoi 20,204 acres. This was not 
always the case, for in 1867 tho figures wore 12,495 and 15,742 
acres respectively, so that the gieator proportionate increase in 
the rabi seems due to the expansion of the doublc-ci oppod area 
The chief rahi staple is wheat, sown alone, averaging 56*4 per 
cent, of the haivcst. Next comes barley, alone and in. combina- 
tion, with 142 per cent, and then oilseeds with 12 6 per cent, 
the latter consisting principally in luJn or rape, which is g 4 own 
to a larger extent in this pargatia than risen ho re. Gharn, peas and 
maswr constitute the bulk of the i emuinder. In the khdrbj- rice 
and cotton aro the moat important, aveiaging ±2 2 and 2*3*3 per 
cent of the area respectively ; they aio followed by sugaicaae, 
11'5 pier coin., a very low figure fm this district, while tha 
balance compusGs the pulses, bujm and arkav mixed, the smaller 
millets, and maize. Under tho eircnmutancos, the character of 
tho ci ops is distinctly good, and m spite of depression there has 
been a noticeable improvement in this respect. 

The standard of cultivation is generally lower than in any 
other part of the district, though this is due rather to the physical 
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disabilities of the trait than to the composition of the temvntiv. 
The chief cultivating oasi^s a.e Ghanhans, Saiais, Charaars, Jaw 
and Mnsalmans of various descriptions, The forest villages are 
generally o jerqued by Banjaras, who carry on their profession 
of cattle farming in addition to agriculture. In 1906 the aiea 
included in holdings was 6 6,635 acres, or consider ably nuns 
than the area under actual cull ivation. Of this only 6- 5 per 
cent, was in the hands of proprietors, cither as sir or kkiulkasht, 
while 23’4 per cent was hell by occupancy tenants anl 72 9 per 
cent, by tenants-at-will, these proportions being respectively the 
lowest and tho highest m the district Rents are paid mainly 
in kind, but the cash rentals average TO. 5-1-5 for occupancy 
tenants, and Rs. 4-15-3 per aero foj. others ; but it must he 
romembeied that these figures xefei only to tho bettei and more 
stable areas ISTeaily seven per cent, of the land is sublet, the 
shilmi rental being Ids. 4-11-6. 

The results of successive assessments will be found in the 
appendix.* In 1S98 a large enhancement of 45 per cent, 
taken, in the expectation that the tract would rapidly recover 
from the deterioration which was already apparent. These 
hopes proved groundless, and tho settlement would have broken 
down ha l not the land been chiefly held by large piopiietoia 
The case of Baihapiua was not so serious, however, as that 
of Afzalgarh, and few rslu.tions m tho revenue demand uoro 
necessary, since ao much of the land is revenue-free, dime 
villages wore reassessed for a short period only, tho ongina! 
demand of Rs. 1,500 being reduced to Es 1,000 for a term, of 
five years. The present incidence is the lowest in tho distiict, 
being no more than Re. 1-4-4 per acre of cultiv ation.f 

The pargana contains 221 villages, now divided into 270 
wihals, of which 116, with an area of 58,737 acres, are revenue 
free and form, the property of the Raja of Kashipur, Of the 
remainder 79 aia held in single, and 74 m joint za'iniiultn 
tenure, and one is directly managed by Government. The Raja 
of Kashipur holds, in addition to his yctgir, 13 villages and two 
nnhiUs assessed at Rs. 6,301, this including the gieatei pari of 
the old Patlian estate of Kot Qadir. Other pi oprietors include 


* Appendix table I ’Si * -f- Apprniiix tab 1 * X 
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Mir Al-i-Ali of Magma, who has 12 villages and one mahal, tho 
Pathans of Barhapura owning five villages, the Banias of 
Thakurdwara in Moradabad, tho Chandhris of Qesimpur Gaihi 
in Afzalgarh, the Khattris of Majibabad, and the Banias of 
Magina, 

The population has exhibited marked changes during the 
past 50 years. In 1853 the number of inhabitants was only 
19,188 and this rose to 26,894 in 1865, to 27,537 in 1S72, and to 
29,067 m 1881, while ten years latei it was 34,814. A decline 
then set in, and at the last census tho total was 2S,626, of whom 
13,400 were females. The former figure comprises 1S,572 
Hindus, 9,240 Musalmans, and 814 others, chiefly Christians 
and Aryas, The tract is purely agricultural, the only places of 
any size being Barhapura and Kot Qadir, which form the subject 
of separate articles. The village of Tanda Mahidaswala contains 
over two thousand inhabitants, but is a mere collection of small 
and scattered hamlets. Communications are poor, and aie 
confined to the unmctalled reals from Barhapura to Magina and. 
Majibabad, from Magina to Afzalgarh, from Hargampm to Kot 
Qadir and Kotdwara, and from Kot Qadir to Majibabad In 
addition, there are numerous tracks through the iorest, gmng 
access to the submontane road, but all of these ate rendered 
difficult by the numberless torrent beds which have to be crossed 

In former days the pargana was known as Islamabad, fiom 
a now deserted village between Magina and Baihapuia. At the 
cession of the district in 1801 it was amalgamated with Magma, 
but once more became a separate subdivision in 1844. A further 
change occurred in 1866, when the narrow tract between the 
submontane road and tho foot of the hills was transferred to 
Gaihwal, the road itself following a few years later. 

i 

BASHTA, pargana Basiita, tah&il BlJNOJi. 

The place which gives its name to tho Bashta pargana is 
merely an agricultural village standing m 29° 4 ; M. and 
79° 13' E., some two miles north of the Moradabad bordei, six 
miles south-west from Chandpur, and 25 miles from tho district 
headquarters. Through it passes an unmotalled road from 
Chandpur to Azampur in Moradabad and an inforior track 
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runs westwaids from the village to a ferry over the Gauges 
leicling to the Meerut district The population has remains 1 
staisnaiy for some years, and in 1901 numbered 1,757 persons, 
of whom. 1,822 were Musalraans, the great majority being of the 
Julaha caste. Bashta possesses a police-station, a post-office, 
a cattle-pound, and an upper primary school. There is a'so an 
cuu-station. of the Amencan Mission from Bijnoi A small 
market is held here weekly, and an insignificant fair takes pla^e 
in August, m honour of Za'm Diwan The village lands aio 276 
a ‘res m extent, about ISO acres being cultivated, and arc held in 
various forms of t.nure at a revenue of Rs. 316 by Bam as, 
Kayaiths, Sheikas and Saiyids. 

BASHTA parga'iut, tuhsil Bijetob 

This pargana occupies the south-west coinei of the district, 
being bounded on the south by Moraclabad, and on the west by the 
Ganges, which &epaiatG3 it fiom the Meerut district. To the 
north lies pargana X>aranagai, and to the east Chandpnr aul 
Buihpur, the latter marching with Bashta for a few miles only m 
the south-east extremity. The area is liable to fluctuate from 
time to time with the variations in the coarse of the Ganges . the 
aveiage fox the five years ending m 1906 was 67,896 acres or 106 
square miles. 

The surfaie of the ground is uneven and diversified, but 
there are two mam natural divisions, separated by the old high 
bank of the Ganges. The banger or upland tract, howevei, is 
fat from uniform. In the extreme south-east is a level blo^,k 
resembling pargaua Chandpur, m which the soil is mainly loam, 
though much of it is of a very light variety, means of irrigation 
are fairly abundant, and no marked signs of deterioration aia 
visible. Further west the soil degenerates, till in the fringe of 
villages lying immediately above th9 first sharp descent into t <_ 
Ganges valley it becomes almost pure sand : the homesteads are 
small, the population stationaiy, irrigation is but seldom obtain- 
able, and the standard of husbandry is low. This tract terminates 
in a narrow valley with a rich and fertile soil, beyond which 
the land rises again and becomes meie sand on the crest oi a 
srxiond and atoopor bank below which hea the khqdvr of tha 
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Ganges. The narrow valley apparently represents an ancient 
bed of the riyer, anl others ot a similar nature in the Lhadir to 
the west have resulted in the formation of a series of broad 
terraces on descending levols One of those channels is that 
immediately beneath the steep bank, an! hoio the drainage 
water has collected into a long lino of swamps, continuing south- 
wards into MoradaLad. It sooma that sonm years ago this chain 
of morasses was far more extensive than at present, foi in tho 
beginning of the ninctoenth embary most of the thaihr was an 
unhioken jungle, the haunt of tigers and wild elephants. A 
succession of dry seasons, however, permitted a laiga amount of 
reclamation, and the lhatUf became a fauly well tilled and 
populated tract. Its prosperity was chucked by a very destruc- 
tive flood in 18S0, the effects of which were long felt, but the 
recovery was complete, when theve came in 1S94 the sonic of a 
colossal inundation from the bursting of tho Gohua lake in 
Garhwal and diove all the cultivators in panic from a country 
which at its best had but few attractions for them. IJoyond the 
swampy bolt th3 khador* rises slightly, hut tho surface is inter- 
sected by numerous channels and depressions ; tho soil is poor 
and often sandy, and in the extreme west, on tho bank of the 
Ganges, almost the whole is uncultivated grass land and sandy 
wastes from north to south. As a whole, the- Ichcidu- of Bashta 
is the poorest tract in the district, the climate is very malarious, 
the water is bad, and the inherent poverty of the soil is such that 
even tho most favourable circumstances fail to make tillage a 
pi oft table undertaking Tho rest of the pargaua m link bettor, 
save for a small portion • altogether Gl'5 per cont. of tho soil is 
either blmr or Ihtor saivai, 29 per cont is loam, and 9 5 per cent. clay. 

did hen tho paigana was hist surveyed m 1830, the area under 
cultivation was 25,9S4 acres, anl by 1SC5 the total had risen to 
38,101 acres. This seems to have been almost tho maximum, 
for from 1891 to 1900 the average was but 38,730 acres, the 
increase in thirty years being extremely small. There had been 
some extension m the interior, but m the Jchachr the figure had 
dropped from 15,777 to an average of 13,950 acres, and even this 
was much higher than that of the second half of the decade. 
There hae since been some improvement for m the five years 
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ending in 190(3 the average cultivation for the entire pavgana 
was 10,521 acres or 50 7 per cent, of the whole area, and this 
figure, though below that of the other parts of this tahail, 
betokens a very fair state of development- The double-cropped 
aiea is, however, extremely small, averaging but 2,538 acres or 
6 '3 par cent of the land cultivated, this being the lowest propor- 
tion in the district. Of the remainder, 5,S66 acres are returned as 
barren, this amounting to 8 G per cunt of the whole, and 21,489 
acres or 31 G per eont. as cultmi&ble, though both returns need 
qualification. In the case of the former no less than 2,853 aciea 
are under water and 1,7 IS acres are occupied by roads, buildings 
and village sites, leaving only 1,541 acres as actually uncultur- 
able , while the latter includes 4S5 acres of groves, and 3,492 
ames of new fallow, the great bulk being shown either as old 
fallow or oulturable wasto, though it is certain that much of this 
land, which lies mainly m the hhadir or on the sandy banks, is 
of such a nature that it would never repay tillage. The irrigated 
area is small, averaging but 1,8G2 acres or 4”6 per cent, of the 
cultivation, and practically the whole of this is supplied from 
walls. These are mainly founlin the south-east, where durable 
unprotected wells can be made and water is found at a short 
depth below the siufaoe The character of the cultivation is 
clearly illustrate 1 by the nature of the crops grown. The khanf 
harvest averages 23,238 acres, as compared with 19,662 acius 
sown in the rabi , and the chief staples are fa< jra and <xrhar } 
together making up 35 8 per cent of the area, urcl, mung and 
moth, 22 per cant. , rice, 106 per cent. , sugarcane, 8 1 per cent ; 
and then coins cotton, maize, and the inferior millets. The 
proportions for sugarcane and rice are lower and those of bnjm 
and the pulses higher than in any other pargaua of the district. 
In tha mbi barley, either sown alone or in combination, occupies 
54-5 per cent, of the sown area, an l then comes wheat with 31- 2 
per cent., though tha latter is more extensively pro luced than in 
other parts of tha tahsil. The remainder consists for the most 
part in gram, 6*1 per cent., and oilseeds. 

By fai the most prominent place among the cultivators of 
the pargana is taken by Jats, who outnumber all other cast ; 
the remaining area is occupied principally by Ohauhans, Al 
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Gujars and Ohamais. In 1906 the total area included in holdings 
was 46,918 acres, and of this 11 6 per cent was cultivated by 
proprietors, 2S 8 per cent, by occupancy tenants, and 58‘5 per 
cent, by tenauts-at-will. Rants aie paid mainly m kind and. 
almost exclusively so m the more precarious tracts. The cash 
rates vary with the nature of the soil, and aho with the caste of 
the cultivator, fcho data with their large holdings paying less than 
other classes. On an average occupancy tenants pay Rs. 3-11-1 
per acre, this being the lowest rate in the district, and benants-at~ 
will Rs, 5-4-5, which is higher than one would expect. The area 
sublet is about 4 per cent, of the whole, and the s hilmi rental 
aveiagea Rs. 4-14-11 per acre The revenue, as assessed at suc- 
cessive settlements, is shown m the appendix At the last 
revision in 1902-03 it was found necessary to make a reduction 
of neaily 4 per cent, on tlw ex piling demand, and the present 
incidence is very low, being exceeded in all pargauas save 
Barhapura * The total sum payable is liable to vai y, as 24 maha Is 
are on the alluvial register, they weie last assessed in 1904 at 
Rs 2,198, hoity tfatlutl s, too, in which the deterioration had 
been greatest, were assessed for five years only at Rs. 4,S25 

The total number of ?j mhals into which the 156 villages aie 
divided is now 294, and of these 119 are held m single, and ISO 
in joint sumirtcZtm tenuie, 19 are perfect, and 12 are imperfect 
pittilan, six are bfvMyachani, and the remaining eight, with an 
area of 1,63S acres, are revenue-free. Thi chief proprietary 
classes are Tagas, Sheikhs and Banias, followed by Gujars, 
Saiyids, Jats and Chauhans. Nearly all have lost ground of laic 
years, excepting the Banias, who have practically doubled their 
possessions since 1865. The leading proprietors are the Maulvis 
of Bachhraon m Moradabad, the Tag as of Tajpur, who together 
own 17 villages and seven maliaU, and the Rani of Landhauia 
with 13 villages. 

The population has exhibited repeated fluctuations at the 
various enumerations The total foil from 29,422 in 1S53 to 26,858 
in 1865, but rose to 2S,1SS in 1872, The census of 18S1 wit- 
nessed another decline, the number of inhabitants boing 26,743, 
hut ten years later it was 27,788. At the last census in 1901 


* Append x, Ublea IX and X 
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Bashta contained o-nly 25,063 persons, of whom 11,628 were 
females, the number comprising 18,0-18 Hindus, 6,220 Musalmans, 
and 800 others, chiefly Christians and Aryas. There is no town 
in the paxgaua, and the only village with more than a thousand 
inhabitants is Bashta itself, which has been separately mentioned. 
This remote tract is ill provided with means of communication. 
The sole road is that from Chandpur to Bashta, whence rough 
tracks lead to the Gauges on the west and to Azampur in the 
Moradabad district. 

The pargana was formerly known as Azampur. A few 
villages of the old Azampur raah'd are now in Moradabad, but 
the area still coincides substantially with its representative of 
the sixteenth century. The noithern portion, however, was 
included in Gandaur, part of which seems to have been assigned 
to Ghandpui, In the early days of British rule the tract was 
known impartially as Azampur-Bashta and Gandaur-Bashta, but 
the union seems to have taken place before the cession in 1801, 

BIJNOR, pargma and iaksil Bijnob. 

The headquarters town of the district stands in 29° 22' N". 
and 78° 8' E , at a height of about 780 feet above the level of tha 
sea, and is built on slightly undulating ground, some three miles 
from the left bank of the Ganges, at a distance of 126 miles from 
Bareilly and 42 miles north-east from Meerut. It is connected 
by a metalled road with Hagina and the railway, and by similar 
roads with the Raoli and Jalalpur ferries over the Ganges, 
leading to Muzaffarnagar and Meerut, respectively Other roads, 
unmetalled beyond the municipal limits, load to Mandawar, 
Chandok station and Nagal on the north, to Uajibabad on the 
north-east, to Mhtaur and Dhampur on the east, to Moradabad 
on the south-east, and to Chandpur and Daranagar on the south. 

The early history of the place is very obscure. Local tradi- 
tion assigns its foundation to the mythical Raja Vena or Ben, of 
whom stories are told throughout Rohilkhand and in many other 
parts of the United Provinces. The local legend is to the effect 
that this monarch, who never taxed his subjects, raised part of 
the necessary revenue by the sale of fans (bij'iiOj ) manufactured by 
himself, and that the place thus obtained its name. More 
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probably the word is a corruption of Vijayanagar or Bijanagai, 
though the derivation rests on pure conjecture. The present sits 
is apparently of no great antiquity, but old remains are some- 
times found about two miles to the west, near the Ganges The 
place has loDg been a stronghold of the Jats, and tradition states 
that for years warfare was waged between the Chandhris of that 
lace and the Musalman Kalals The latter prevailed at length, 
and only one Jat woman escaped from the general slaughter. In 
duo time she bore a son, Dasanand Singh, who afterwards over- 
threw his enemies with the aid of the Musalman governor, All 
Jan, possibly the All Khan who held Sambhal in 1605, The 
Kalals were ejected, and since that time the Jats have flourished 
undisturbed. Bijnor gave its name to a uoakal in Akbai’s day, 
but was of no great importance, and did not rise to prominence till 
L824, when it became the capital of the district in place of IS’agiua, 
Its subsequent history, which centies chiefly round the rebellion 
of 1857, has been recorded in the genei.il account of the district. 

At the first enumeration of 1847, the population of the town 
was 9,280, and since that time it has steadily increased. It rose 
in 1853 to 11,754, in 1S05 to 12,566, in 1872 to 12,865, m 1881 
to 15,147, and ten years later to 16,236. At the .last census m 
1901 the number of inhabitants was 17,583, of whom 8,380 were 
females. The total comprised 9,429 Musalmans, 7,778 Hindus, 
202 Christians, 45 Jains, and 129 Aryas and Sikhs. 

The town is fairly compact, and lies mainly between the 
Meerut and Muzaffarnagar loads. Tho principal bazar is known 
as Palxnerganj, from the magistrate who designed it, and ia a 
broad metalled thoroughfare traversing the centre of the site. 
The lesser streets are for the most part paved with brick and 
lined with masonry diains. Tho houses are chiefly of brick, 
except m the outskirts, but the town is singularly lacking in good 
build] ngs ; there are a number of mosques and temples, but none 
of any archaeological or architectural merit j several fine old wells, 
however, are in existence, and four of them, known as the Shir in, 
Kham, Pattharwala and Hajjaman, are believed to be about thiea 
hundred years old. The area is divided into eleven muha lias 
or quarters, named generally after the classes which inhabit thorn. 
Such are the Chaudhriyan, Jatan, Khattriyan, Brahmanan 
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Acliarjan, Bangaran and Mmdhagan mukallj. s, while the others 
aie the Chah Shii in, from the well already mentioned ; the Bazar 
Shamba or Saturday market ; Qazipara, the residence of the Qazis j 
and Bullerganj, named affcei a former collector of the district. 

The civil station lies to the north of the town. It is small, 
hut picturesque, and is fringed by good groves and gardens. 
There neither is nor ever haa keen a cantonment, this being one 
of the few stations that were not garrisoned in early clays. 
Between the civil station and town stand the district courts and 
offices, built in 1849 and enlarged in 1877 , and hard by are the 
judge's session house, the district jail, and the central post-office. 
Other public institutions of Bijnor include the dispsnsaiy, the 
tahsil and registration offices, the police-station, a Government 
sarai, and a dlk bungalow in the civil lines. The educational 
establishments are numerous. The high school and the middle 
vernacular tahsili school are maintained by the district board, as 
also is a primary school for girls. The municipality supports an 
upper primary school, and aids nine small schools in the town, 
one of these being for girls. The American mission, which has 
a station here, possesses an Anglo-veinacular school for girls, 
which has had a fairly successful career 

Bijnor is not a great trade centre, but a fair amount of 
business is done in the markets of Palmergaoj and Chah Shinn, 
though the place cannot compare with Nagina or Najibabad. 
The manufactures are inconsiderable, and the only specialities of 
the town are knives and cutlery, made in the suburb of Bukhaia, 
to the east, and the jomeos or sacred threads worn by Brahmans 
and Chhattris, which axe exported to many parts of the provinces. 

The local affairs are administered by a municipal board, 
which has been in existence under various forms since 1866. 
The board consists of twelve members, of whom nine are 
elected, and three, including the distiict magistiate, are appointed 
by Government. The income is derived principally from, an 
octroi tax on imports, aud is supplemented by conservancy receipts 
rents of Government property and houses, and a tax on weigh- 
men. Details of the income and expenditure under the main 
heads fox each year since 1891 will be found in the appendix.* 
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The sanitary arrangements are good, and the health of the place 
is usually excellent, though it- is subject to occasional epidemic 
of cholera. 


BIJNOR pargana, tak^il Bukob. 

The pargana which derives its name from the headquarters 
town of the di-tiict is an iriegularly shaped tract, extending 
inland from the Gauges to the boundaries of Nagina and Nihtaur 
parganas, and marching on the north with Manclawar, Iliiatpur, 
and Akbarabad, and the south with Daianagar. Its art a ts 
liable to change owing to the action of the Gang.s, which affects 
the alluvial lauds on its banks, during the five years ending m 
1906 it averaged 69,609 acies oi 10S*7 square miles. 

Through the noitk-west of the pargana flows the Malm, a 
liver of considerable si zo which closely follows the Maud a war 
boundary The valley of this stream is a rich tiact of feuile 
loam and clay deposited in the course of many centuries , it is a 
continuation of the Rawapuri tract of Maudawar and Iviiatpui, 
so named from the Rawa cultavatois who- have clone so much to 
bring it to its present pitch of excellence. There is no neod of 
iirigation owing to the natural moisture of the soil, which produces 
abundant harvests of all the more valuable staples The mcr 
has cut for itself a deep and wide bed, in which the channel 
wanders from side to side, seldom doing any injuiy to tho fields 
above the flood bank. Near its junction with the Ganges it unites 
with the Jehad hr of the latter river, which consists of a belt of 
level giound, but slightly inferior to the Malm valley. Tho 
whole tract is well populated, amply protected from drought, 
and m a flourishing condition of stable tillage This kluidir 
terminates on the west in a flood bank of sufficient height to 
obviate the danger of inundation, and below this is a narrow 
strip of a purely alluvial nature, going by the name of beta , as 
in Moradabad and Budaun to the south. Heie iheie is practi- 
cally no cultivation, sterile sand alternating with marsh, and 
producing nothing but coarse grass and tamarisk, which piovide 
shelter to numerous and destructive wild animals. 

Above the Ganges Ihv.dir and the Marin valley the laud 
rises inland to a .sandy plateau divided into two portions by 
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the Chhoiya. a small diainage channel which crosses the centre 
of the pargana from north to south and then forms for stsveial 
miles the Daraaagar hound ary. The soil on the two ridges is 
generally poor and unfeitile, especially on the slopes, where long 
periods of fallow are necessary. In places sandhills have been 
formed by the action of the wind, and on the edges of the plateaux 
the ground is scored by ravines; but apart from these, the tract 
is extensively cultivated, and the soil has been improved into a 
fair loam by continuous tillage, while in the depressions it 
becomes a stiff kind of clay, capable of bearing rice. But the 
population is scanty, and irrigation is unknown, so that the crops 
have to depend solely on the mins and aie for the most part of 
inferior quality. This upland tract sinks towards the east into 
a level expanse of firm loam an l clay, gently sloping from north 
to south, and traversed along its eastern border by one of the 
mam channels of the Ban, sometimes distinguished by the narao 
of Bama. This stream has a well-defined bed, but in wet yeaia 
it overflows its banks, flooding the fields in its neighbourhood. 
The eastern tract is both populous and well cultivated, producing 
excellent crops of cane, rice and wheat, and comparatively secuis 
against drought, owing to the case with which wells can be con- 
st* uated when necessaiy. Thus are several small tanks which 
can be utilised for the samo puiposo, but no lakes 01 jhils of any 
size. 

Of the whole pargana 52 per cent, has a loam soil, 10 per 
cant, clay, 20'5 per cent, bhi.tr, while the rest is the light loam 
classed as bhwr sawed. Under such conditions the standard, of 
development is remarkably high. As early as the ninth settle- 
ment no less than 54,250 acres were under cultivation, and the 
subsequent increase has been but small. The average foi the five 
years ending in 1906 was 4S, 773 acres or 70 2 pei cent, of the 
whole, while 6,479 acres or 13 3 per cent, of the cultivation bore a 
dou ile crop Of the remaining a-iea 12,2 1 1 acres or 1/ 6 per cent, 
aie shownas culturable, this including 1,091 anes of groves, 5,914 
acres of new fallow or land prepared for sugarcane, and 5,206 
acres of old fallow and available waste ; and S,522 acies or 12 2 
pei cent, as barren, though under this head come 2,942 acres 
under water and 3 691 acres occupiod by wtos roads and the lake 
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leaving bat 1,83!) acres of uneulfcurablo land, such as sandhills 
and the sterile bd " of the Ganges. The figures for irrigation aie 
negligible, the average being only 202 acres, mainly watered 
from wells, which are res lived for garden crops. Much more 
could be imgatd'I if necessary, but as a rudo the lowlanls haie 
sufficient moisture, while in the sandy uplands the means are 
absent.' 

The crop statement shows that on an average 32,379 acres 
are cultivate 1 for th ikh^nf harvest and 22,6S3 acres foi tho win. 
In the former b * jra and avhar take the lead, constituting 33 4 
per cent, of the area, this high proportion resulting fiom the 
nature of tho soil in so la~ge a parr of the pargaua, Rice covers 
25 7 per cent, and is confine 1 to the lowei levels, though theie 
has been a marked increase in the cultivation of this crop during 
recent years. Sugarcane, on the other hand, has remained station- 
ary with 15 0 per coat , and cotton, -1 2 per cent , exhibits a decline. 
The rest consists in urcl, mm > 2 , /and ribulh, grown in the lightei 
soils, y w cut whou green foi fodder, and the eoaiser millets. 
In tho vain the foiemost place is taken by barley, whmh, when 
sown alone and in combination with othci crops, comprises 5G 4 
pv cent of tho total area. Wheat has improved its position 
and now averages 25 5, and then follows gram with 154 per cent , 
the remaining pro 1 nets being of very little impoitan.ee. 

More than half the area is cultivated by Jats, who a to 
agriculturists of a high order, aud after thorn come Sheikhs, Sairiis, 
Raw as, Chamars and Tag as Tho Rawas ara the best of all, but 
aio not very numerous, being confine 1 mainly to tho neighbour- 
hood of the Malm. Tho total area inclu led in holdings in 1900 
was 55,270 acres, and of this no loss than 20 per cmt. was pro- 
prietary cultivation, the proportion of s%r or khtvll is hi being 
tho highest in Lha distinct, occupancy tenants hold 30 per cant , 
and tenants at-will 47 4 por cent, tho remainder being chiefly in 
the hands of ox-proprietors. Rents aic chiefly paid in cash, 
though the grain-i on oed aroa is still considerable The ±atcs ulc 
very high in the Malm valley, but on the sandy uplands they aie 
distinctly low, the present averages for the entire pargaua being 
Rs. 4-12-4 per aero in the case of occupancy tenants and 
Re, G-2-11 for tenauts-at-wili. Some 4 3 per cent, of the Lmd is 
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sublet the sj L i rental averaging Rb 6-1 5-o Th revenue 
demand at successive settlements v. ill be found in the appendix. 
The last revision gave an enhance ment of 31 per cent, on the 
expiring demand, and the present incidence is somewhat above 
the gencml average for the district. ” Ro fewer than 51 muhnls 
are on the alluvial register, and the changes in this area have 
necessitated frequent revisions, the last having taken place in 
1908, when the revenue was Rs. 3,706. 

Thepaigana contains 229 villages, at present divided into 
507 iiwJtuis, of whLh 254 are joint twatvidar i, 159 are oune 1 
by single propiictors, 70 are h/iaiyue/tcira, 57 are imperfect 
pcittidci'.'i , and 27 are held in the pei re it foim of the same 
tenure. The bulk of the aiea is owned by village communities, 
the principal propriety y castes being date, Sheikhs, Brahmans, 
Banias, KhaUris, Saijids and Rawas. F ew of the larger 
landowners of the district have any property in the pargana, 
the principal exceptions being the Chauhans of Haldaur, tho 
Rani of Landhaui a, and the Bishnois of Muhammad pur. The 
most prominent cultivating and pioprietary bodies are the Jats 
of Bijnor, Adampur, Suaheri and Muzapur Ganesh , the Sheikhs 
of Bijnor and Umii, the Rawas of Gajraula, the Biahmans of 
Bijnor, and the Saiyids of Pedi. 

The population of the pargana in 1853 numbered 50,S63 souls. 
The total fell to 47,603 in 1865, but rose again to 51,790 m 1S72 ; 
at the census of 1SS1 it had dropped to 49, 9G 6, but ten years later 
it rose once moie to 53,108. At the last enumeration m 1901 the 
number of inhabitants was 55,077, of whom 26,078 were females. 
Classified according to religions, theie wore 34,58S Hindus, 19,705 
Masalmans, and 784 others, chiefly Christiana and Ary as, with a few 
Jains and Sikhs, Apart from the town of Bijnor the tract is purely 
agricultural, the villages arc generally small • Suaheri, Umiz, and 
Gajraula alone containing moie than a thousand inhabitants. 
Although lying off tho lailway, the pargana has good means of com- 
munication, including the three metalled roads leading fi oin Bijnor 
to Nagma, Muzaffarnagar and Meerut. The chief unmetalled 
roads are those connecting the headquarters with Moradabad, 
Dh&mpur, Chandpur and Kajibabad 


» Appenihx, tables XX ami X. 
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It is not known when the pargana was first formed, but 
at all events it was in existent in the days of Akbar, The 
aiea was then probably greater than at present, fot it is said 
that in the days of Muhammal Shah a considerable poilion 
was aided fiom. Bijuor to Jhalu by a Jafc named Kao Jit Singh. 
Part of this was restored in 18U on the abolition of the old 
paigana of Jhalu, and since that tunc no changes ha/o ocnirrod. 

BLTNOli to 1ml. 

The tahsil of Bijuor has been m existemo since the iutiorlm- 
tion of British rule, but it only assume 1 its present shape when 
the old Chandpur tahsil was abolished and the parganas of 
Bashta and Chau dpur were aided to the three paigauas of 
Bijuor, Maudawar and Baranagar, which foimoily compos sd 
tho subdivision. As at prasont constituted, the tahsil includes 
a long and somewhat narrow strip of country lying along 
the Ganges, this river stipulating it on tho north and w< st 
from the districts of Muzaifai migar and Mooiut To the south 
lies tho Amroha tahsil of RIoiaiabad, and to tho east am 
the Najibabad and Dhampur tahsils of this district. The total 
area is liable to change from year to year, by loason of the 
action of the Ganges, tho channol of which un. lei goes tomarkablo 
changes as the stieam sways fiom side Lo side in tho broad 
and sandy bed. The extent to which such action takes place 
may be estimated from the fact that between 1865 and 1SU5 
land assessed at B.s. 15,992 was clikmated, while the revenue 
im posed on alluvial accretions alaovh ;re amounted to Rs, 8,541 
during the same period. The average area of the tahsil for 
the five years ending in 1906 was 310,542 acres or 485*2 square 
miles. 

The physical aspects of the component patg.mns have be n 
dealt with at length in the several ai rides. Gena ally speaking, 
the country is divided into thieo main tiacts, comprising tho 
low khadir of tho Ganges, broal in the noith and south, 
narrow m the centre, and everywhere raoio oi less precarious; 
the high sandy uplands, m which the village-, are small and 
scattered, the population scanty, means oE irrigation deficient, 
and the quality of the crops mfeiior; and beyond this the high 
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level, broken only by the valleys of the Malm and Chhoiya, 
sinks gradually to the rich loam and olay soils of the cential 
uplands, terminating m the basin of the Ban, which for some 
distance forms the eastern boundary 

The tahsil is fauly accessible by load, but it suffers from 
the lack of railway communication The mam lino of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand system, traverses ths extreme north of 
pargana Mandawar, with, stations at Chandok and Balawali, 
the latter standing close to the groat bridge over the Ganges ; 
but the nearest station to Bijnoi is that of Nagma, connected 
with the district head^uaiteis by a motallcd load 22 miles m 
length. Similar loads lead Xiom Bijnor to Mua&ffamagar and 
Meerut, crossing the Ganges at Raoli and Jalalpui respectively, 
the passage being effected by a bridge of boats in eaA case, 
replaced during the rains by ferries. There are several other cross- 
ings, of which the most impoitant aie the fenies at Daranagar and 
Jafaiabad , a complete list of the femes, and also of the loads, will 
be found m the appendix The principal unmetalled roads com- 
piise those running from Bijnor to Mandaw ai and Chandok on the 
north, to Knatpur and ISTajihaLad on the noith-east, to Kihtaur 
and Dhampur on the east, to Nurpur and Moiadahad on the 
south-east, to Chandpur and Amroha. and to Daranagar on the 
south. Several other loads ladiate from Chandpur, leading to 
Haldaur, Nihtaui, Kurpur, Dhanam a. Bashta, and Jafarabacl 
ferry; while those fiom Daranagar to Kihtaui, and from Raoh to 
Mandaw ar and Kiratpur practically complete the list. 

Bor administrative purposes the tahsil forms a subdivision 
in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff. There ia 
a tahsildar with head quar fees s at Bijnor, and the remaining magis- 
terial courts aie those of the Bijnor municipal bench, of Chaudhii 
Budh Singh at Chandpur. and of Raja Sham Singh of Tajpur, whose 
jurisdiction includes the Chandpur and Bashta parganas. The chief 
ci\ il court is that of the munsif of Bijnor, while a number of village 
munsifs have been appointed for the trial of petty cases m the ruial 
tracts of the Bijaor, Mandawar and Daranagar parganas For 
police purposes there are at piesent stations at the capitals of each 
pargana excepting Daranagar, which is divided into the two 
ciieles of Ganj and Amheia. Part of the Chandpur cncle 
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extends into pargana Buihpur, W otherwise the hound alias 
are conterminous with those of the tahsil and the various 
p&rganas, This arrangement will he modified m tho ncai 
future by the abolition of the Ganj and Bash t a Out nos, the fonaoi 
being amalgamated with Bijnor and the latlei divided between 
Chandpur and A mhora, the hca louai tors of whijh will probably 
he removed to Haldauu. The post-ofiiccs, markets, fans, and 
schools of the tahsil will be found m ths appendix. 

The subdivision contains the municipalities of Bijnoi and 
Chandpur, the Act XX towns of Man.do.vmv, Darauagar and 
Jhalu, and a number of larg' 1 villages, such as Bashta, Haldaur, 
Baldia, and Jahanabad, which fours tho subject of separate 
articles, as well as several others mentioned in the accounts of the 
different parganas The alteration in the area of Chandpur 
makes it impossible to ascertain the population of tho tahsil at 
eaily enumerations, but in 1831 it amounted to 200,039 souls. 
This lose ux ten years to 203,072, of whom 06,928 were females. 
Hindus numbered 135,578, Musalmaus 64,482, an 1 of the rest 
2,469 were Ary as, 807 Christians, 529 Sikhs, nud 107 -Tams Tho 
most numerous castas are Ohamars, 81,731 , -Tats, 28,229 , .Rajputs, 
10,278, of whom 8,110 were Chauhans, the- rest being princi- 
pally Galliots and Tomars ; Brahmans 8,847 , Sainis 8,230, and 
Banias 5,190 Next corns Kahars, Baiham, Ivons, Gadariyas 
and ldawas, the last being cultivatois of th ) best stamp and chiefly 
residing in the north. Among the Musalmaus tho lead is taken 
by Sheikhs, numbei ing 18,432 and then come Julahas, 10,064; 
Telis 3,870; Behnaa 3,067 , Jhojhas 3,037 ; Pathans, Snijids and 
Hajjams The tahsil is mainly agu cultural, liko the xisst of the 
district, 50 7 par cent, of the p jo pis beiug directly dependent 
on cultivation, while a further considot aids proportion comes 
under the head of pailially agneultuust. Seven per cent, is 
included in general labour, eight per cent, in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics, six per cent, in the supply of food and drink, and 
more than four per cent, in pasture and cattle-breeding. 


BUNDKI, pargana and tahsil Nagiixa. 

A small village in the north of the pargana, standing in 29° 
31' N. and 78° 24' E., on the road leading fiom Nagina to 
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Najibahad, about seven miles north from the tahsil head charters 
The village itself is small and unimportant, having at the last 
census a population, of only 180 persons, including 63 Musalmans : 
it has an area of 207 acres, and is held at a revenue of Bs 450 by 
Chauhans in joint zammdnri tenure The place deserves mention 
merely as possessing a railway station, ftom which a feeder road 
leads eastwards to the adjoining large village of Hargampur on 
tho road from. Nagina to Hot Qadir and Rotdwara, Hargampur 
had a population in 1901 of 1,617 persons, and possesses an upper 
primary school and a bazar in which markets are held weekly. 

BURHPUR pargana, tahsil Dhamptir. 

This paigana forms the south-western portion of tho tahsil, 
being bounded on the oast by Scoh&ra, on the north by Dhampur 
and Nihtaur, on the west by Chandpnr and Bashta, and on 
the south by the Moradabad district. It is of comparatively 
recent origin, having first come into existence in 1844; but at that 
time tho western boundary was the Ban river, and the addition of 
the extensive tract to the west of that stream was not made till 
fifty years later. As at present constituted, it has a total aiea of 
85,858 acres or 134 square miles 

Besides tho Ban, which divides the pargana into two almost 
equal halves, there are seveial other su earns included in the drain- 
age system of the tract. The Ban itself is fed by the Banra, an 
insignificant rivulet which in the dry weather is a mere string of 
pools and drains the northern portion of the western half East 
of the Ban flows the Gangan, at first taking a parallel course and 
then bending south-eastwards to the pargana boundary, there- 
after separating Buihput from Seohata. Further north this 
function is performed by the Kaiula, another perennial rivei, 
though much smaller than the Gangan All these have well- 
defined beds, and seldom do any damage by inundation ; but m 
its lower reaches the Gangan is frequently employed forirrigation 
purposes Hons of the rivers has any khadi and the whole 
pargana is a level plain, its uniformity being only broken by the 
constant appearance of sand ridges. The latter are visible almost 
everywhere, but are most prominent along the wateisbed between 
the Ban and Gangan, Their presence greatly affects the fertility 
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of the tract, and renders irrigation almost impossible. The north- 
east corner, however, between the Gangan and Kami a, is o£ a 
superior nature : here little sand is to be seen, and the rich soil is 
rendered mors productive by the presence o£ the Nihtanr canal 
and its distributaries. There is a second good circle m the south- 
west, m which earthen, wells are numerous and remarkably dur- 
able ; but the rest of the parg&na is poor and light, with inade- 
quate means of irrigation and several patches o£ scrub and dhafc 
jungle, generally in the vicinity of the Ban. Of the whole area 
some 55 per cant possesses a loam soil and 20 par cent is clay, 
the remainder being either likur or the sandy loam known as bhur 
aa'iom. 

The pargana has greatly improved of late yeais, the increase 
of cultivation between the tenth and eleventh settlements amount- 
ing to 23 per cent, the chief causes being the rise in population, 
rents and prices and the development of the tract by the advent of 
the railway. For the five yeais ending in 1006, the average 
cultivated area wa3 65,396 aeios or no leas than 76'2 per cent of 
the whole, this proportion being exceeded m Chandpur alone. The 
double-cropped area is, however, small, .averaging but 10-7 per cent, 
-of the cultivation. The remainder is shown either as barren, 5,676 
acres or 6 6 per cent, or as culturable waste, 14,733 acres or 17 2 
per cent. The foimar is reduced to 161 acres only, if the 2,581 
acres under water and the 2,987 acres occupied by village sites, 
buildings and roads be excluded ; while of the latter 1,282 acres 
are under groves, and 7,248 current or recent fallow. There is 
probably room for some further extension of tillage, though much 
of the available land is ao poor that it would hardly repay culti- 
vation. The propoition of irrigation is, on an average, 16 8 per 
cent, or higher than in any other pargana of the district : not only 
do the canals supply 3,617 acres, but no less than 6,517 aeies 
are watered from wells, while the tanks and streams also arc 
frequently utilised. Of the two main harvests the khanf covers 
43,806, and the rab% 28,380 acres. The chief staples of the former 
are rice, 3S‘5 per cent., and sugarcane, 17T per cent., while the 
rest consists for the most part in bt/jra and cirluir, grown in 
the lighter soils and together making up 15 per cent, of the area 
sown ) cotton, 6 8 per cent., wd, mung, moth, and the coarser 
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millets. Wheat and barley constitute the chief rctbi crops ; the 
former, when sown by itself, averaging 40'6 per cent, of the 
Harvest, and the latter, whether alone or m combination, 38 per 
cent. An additional 15 per cent is contributed by gram, no 
other crop being of any importance. 

The tenantry of the pargana consist principally of Jatsj 
Chauhans, Ahirs, Gujars, Tagas, Brahmans and Chamars, 
The total area included in holdings in 1906 was 72,800 acres, 
and of this 18 per cant, was cultivated by proprietors, 44-3 per 
cent, by occupancy tenants, and 36-5 per cent, by tenants-at-wilL 
The rents are paid almost wholly in cash, and vary chiefly 
according ro the status of the cultivators and the quality of the 
land, little attention being paid to caste. On an average 
occupancy tenants pay Bs, 5-i-0 and tenants -at-will Ss 8 per 
acre. The latter rate prevails also in the case of shikim tenants, 
whoAold 4 6 per cent, of the land. 

A table in the appendix shows the revenue demand at * 
successive settlements, but unfortunately the figures are merely 
those for the pargana prior to its reconstitution in 1891, when 
a large area was added from Chandpur. At the last revision in. 
1902 an enhancement of nearly 30 per cent, was taken, owing 
to the general improvement resulting fiom the opening of the 
railway, the extension of cultivation, and the rise in prices and 
rents. The incidence is still, however, veiy low, as compared 
with that of the district in general, and is far less than in other 
parts of the tahsil 11 At the present time the pargana contains 
203 villages divided into 519 m'lh'jfa, of which 59, with an 
aiea of 10,698 acres, are revenue-free, the greater pam of these 
grants dating from a period anterior to British rule. Of the 
remainder 140 are single, and 202 joint zcnnmdari, 59 are 
hhaiyjcJiutra, 43 imperfect, and 16 perfect paitidari. 

The proprietors are chiefly Tagas, Chauhans, Saiyids, 
Sheikhs and Banias, the last having aided to their estates 
considerably during recant years. The Musalmsns and some of 
the bhaiyachara Tagas are losing ground, but the rest are for the 
most part m prosperous circumstances. The largest landowners 
are the Tayas of Tajyur, who together own 30 villages and ten 


* Appendix, tables IX and 3L 
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mahals, while nest comes Chaudhri Ranjit Singh of Sheikot. The 
Chauhane of Siau hare a fair estate, and also hold land in 
Chandpur and Bushta. 

The population of the old pargana. numbered 32,506 persons 
in 185-3, and after falling to 31,422 m 1865, lose to 35,225 in 1872, 
and to 35,404 in 1881, while ten years later it was 85,200, The 
number of inhabitants of the present area m 1S91 was 72,033, 
while at the last census it had increased to 70,308, of whom 36,427 
weie females. The total include 1 56,340 Hindus, 19,1 d 5 M us ad- 
mans, and S13 others, chiefly Aryas and Christians, Tho chief 
places in the pargana are Tajpur, Hurpui and Pheona, which have 
been separately described, while there are seveial other large 
villages, such as Moma, Gohawar and Asghaiipur, "which contain 
large agricultural '■’ommunitios. Means of communication aie 
coafiued. to umnctallel loads, of which a number radiate from. 
Hurpur, including that from Bijnor to MoradaWl, and those 
leading to Chaudpur, Dhanaura, Seohata, Dhampur and Hihtaur. 

The paigana apparently takes its name fi am tko small and 
now unhabited village of Burhpur, but it it scorns almost ceitam 
that the name was originally intended to bo Hurpur, and that the 
present appellation is due solely to a mistake in writing Hur- 
pnr was certainly the most important place when the pargana was 
first formed, although it has siuce been supplanted by Tajpur, 

CHAHDGK, ptii'yciao. i Kibatpur, tah&d Ha jib ah ad 

An agricultural village m the noith-west portion of the 
pargana, standing in 29 3 36' H. aud 78° 10'' 13,, on the high 
sandy uplands between the Maliu and Ganges, at a diteaneo of 
five miles from Hagai by tho load from that place to Mandavar, 
ton miles east from Hajibabad, and 17 mile3 from the diteuet 
head-quarters. It deserves notice as giving its name to a station 
on the Gudh and Rohilkhand Railway, though this is actually 
’ situated in Daulatpxu of pargana Mandawar, an adjoining villaga 
on the south. Otherwise the place is unimportant. At the last 
census Chandok contained 463 inhabitants, principally data and 
Chamars; it has an area of 1,022 acres, of which some 710 acres 
are cultivated, and is assessed at R,s. 1,100, the owners being 
flats and Brahmans holding in joint mwlnclari tenure. 
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GHANDPUK, jbxrga'm Chajkbpob, txh&l Buses. 

Tlia capital of the Chandnur pargana is a considerable town 
situated m 28° 8' If. and 7S° 16'’ E.. at a distance of 21 miles 
south-south-east from Bijnor, with which it is connected by an 
uninstalled road. Several other loads mett at this point, leading 
i"om Haldaur on the north, ddihta.ii on the north-east, Nurpur on 
the east, Anar oh a on the south-east, Dhanaura on the aonth, Bashta 
c*i the south-west, and to Jafarabad ferry over the Ganges 
on the west. 

Little is known of the early history of Chandpur, but it is 
said to have been a flourishing town as early as the clays o£ 
Aklai, when it was the capital of a paiganu and a do st ar in. 
tne s'i rhir of Sambhal. In the early days of British rule it was 
made the headquarters of a tahsil, and so remained till the recon- 
stitution of the subdivisions in 1894, the old tahsil build inga 
are of the fortified pattern adopted in foimsr days, and are 
still standing on the eastern outskirts of the town. Chandpui 
was occupied by the Pmdaiis in 1805, and again by the Musal- 
man rebels in 1857, though on neither occasions was much 
damage done. 

The population at the fiist census of 1847 numbered 11,491 
souls, and has since remained more or less stationary The total 
iosa to 12,748 in 1S53, but by 1805 had dropped to 11,286 , it 
again rose m 1872 to 12,083, but fell in 1881 to il,lS2. Ten 
years later it waa 12,251, while at tin last census in 1901 the 
number of inhabitants was 12,586, of whom 6,490 wore females. 
Classified according to religions, thero were 8,519 Hindus, 8,930 
Musalmatis, 17 Jams, 13 Christians, and 105 Arv a 3 and Sikhs. 

The town is of inegulau shape, being built on slightly 
undulating ground at an elevation of 740 feet above the level of 
the sea and is surrounded by a number of small ponds and 
depressions. On the north an l cast is a largo excavation known 
as the Satara, while another similar tank, known as the Chirn- 
man Tal, receives the drainage of the west and south of the town. 

During the rains, when these become filled with water, the latter 

overflows into theSatara, which drains eastwards through a cutting 
upon some lowlymg ground. On an island in the Satara stands 
the quarter known as the Bhangitola. In lSoS Chandpur w». 
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described as the filthiest place in the province, but a very great 
improvement has lately been, effected, and the town, with its well 
paved and drained streets presents a thriving- appearance. The 
sanitary condition of the place is generally good, and epidemic 
diseases are uncommon. 

There are few old buildings m Chandpur, the chief excep- 
tions being a handsome mosque and a tomb, both of considerable 
antiquity, in the quarcer known as Sarai Sheikh Habib The 
bazar or main street is a metalled and nairow thoroughfare, 
and the other streets, though mostly metalled or paved, are 
insignificant. Markofc3 are hold twice a Week, and a considerable 
iiale is carried on, principally in gram, unrefined sugar, cattle, 
oilseeds and tobacco. The only special manufactures of the 
place are earthenware pipe-bowls, and water bottles, as well as 
the coarso cotton cloths known as gnrhr and ch&u%ai ; the 
latter is a strong closely woven fabric, goncially of un dyed yam, 
but sometimes with a rel warp stiipo down one side and red 
weft stripes at intervals of a yard or so; the price ranges fiom 
eight to ton annas per yard. The public buildings include a 
police-station, a post-office, a branch dispensary and a cattle- 
pound. Tho educational institutions include a large middle 
vernacular school, three ptimary schools aided by tho muni- 
cipality, and some small schools for boys and guls belonging to 
the American Mission. 

Chandpur has boon admiaisterel as a municipality since 
i860, and its affairs are managed by a hoard of twelve 
members, of whom nine are elected and the rest appointed 
by Government. There are three sub-committee 8 for tho 
management of the octroi and for the super vision of public 
works and conservancy. The income is cleaved principally 
fiom the octroi tax on imports, while small sums ate realised 
from the cattle-pound and the sale of manure. Details of the 
receipts and expenditure under tho main heads for each year 
since 1891 will be found in the appendix. * The chief resident 
of Chandpur is Chaudhn Budh Singh, who is an honorary 
magistrate of the third class with jurisdiction within municipal 
limits. 
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CHANDPUR pargana, iakstl Bijnob. 

This pargana represents but a fraction of the area known 
as Chandpur prior to 1894, when the abolition of the tahail of 
that natna led to a fresh distribution of parganas and to a 
rectification of the boundary by the assignment of the eastern, 
half to Burhpur. It is now a small and compact tract, bounded 
on the west and south by Bashta, on the east by Burhpur, 
and on the north by Daranag&r, the total area being 43,672 
a n res or QS square miles. 

In its physical aspects Chandpur presents a very homogeneous 
aspect. Practically the whole area belonging to the hangar or 
upland plateau : one or two villages on the western border dip 
slightly towards the uppei lhadir of pargana Bashta ; but apart 
fiom these, the country is a level plain with a light soil, rising 
occasionally into ridges of sand, especially in the north and 
north-west, which are distinctly inferior to the southern portion, 
and particularly to the rich suburban cultivation seen around the 
town of Chandpur. There are no rivers or streams, the drainage 
following the general slope of the country fiom north to south, 
and either finding its way into the lower levels of the khadtr 
or else into the Ban and its tributary the Banra, Irrigation is 
scarce in the north, but in other parts wells can be constructed 
without difficulty : they are usually unprotected, and many of 
them last for years. The soil classification of the recent settle- 
ment shows that 38 5 per cent, of the area is loam, 56 per cent 
sandy hhwr or bhur mwai, and the lemainder clay. The 
prevalence of sand, coupled with the inadequacy of protection 
against drought, is the weak point of the pargana, which other- 
wise is strengthened by a numerous population of highly skilled 
cultivators. 

It is not possible to ascertain accurately the state of 
development which Chandpur had attained m early years, owing 
to the alterations in the area, but it is known that considerable 
progress was effected between 1835 and 1865. Prom 1891 to 
1900 the average area under the plough was 34,080 acres, and 
for the fiveyeais ending in 1906 the corresponding figure was 
33,473 acres or 76*6 per cent, of the whole, the proportion being 
the highest in any pargana of the district. On the other hand, 



as in Bashta, the double-cropped aiea is very small, averaging 
but 7 1 pti cent of the net cultivation. Tno remuiudei of tho 
pargana comprises 7,940 acres classed as cultuiablu and 2,258 
acies of barren land, the latter constituting but 5*2 per cent of 
the whole. Tks actually uncullurablc area is extremely minute, 
for no less than. 1,589 anes arc o icupio 1 by sites, buildings 
and roads, and 572 acres arc under water. Deductions must 
also be made from tho so cable 1 c ul tu table a.eu, since 850 
acies are covered with groves, which are unusually abundant, 
and 4,644 acres aio either recent fallow or prepared for sugarcane, 
so that veiy little Lind is available for further extension of 
tillage. 

The crops closely ie&emble those found in the rest of the 
tahsil, Tlu Khtirif harvest averages 20,960 acroa, largely exceed- 
ing the rabi total of 14,808 acies The forymo.4 place is taken 
by ba j ret and arhar mixed, win Ji constitute 8l 8 per cent of 
the area sown, and then come tho pulses, im?, and math , 

with 214 per cant, sugarcane with 15 2, and rieo with 12 6 per 
cent. The rest consists in cotton, mrnxo, the smaller millets, and 
ji'jar grown for fodder. Iu tho rabi bailey, cither sowu alone or 
in combination with wheat or gram, under tho names of rjuj/n 
and beyhar, covers 56 7 per cent, of tho laud cultivated for this 
harvest, and next follow wheat with 2S'2, and gram with 10-7 per 
cent, the miscall aneous crops being ipuito ummpoitant. The 
more valuable staples havo made a considerable advance of lato 
years, but in the sandy upland country it is inevitable that a very 
largo area should be cropped with the inferior classes of food- 
grains. The irrigated land, as already mentioned, lies mainly 
in the south and round the town of Chandpur. Ths aveiage area 
watered is 1,466 acres, and almost the whole of this is suppliel 
by unprotected walls, the number ox which could be largely 
increased when necessary 

Tho cultivators of the pargana belong to much the same 
classes as those found in Bashta, Jats largely preponderating, 
and after them, come Chauhans, Ahirs, Sheikhs and Bra h mans. 
The area included iu holdings in 1906 was 38,667 acres, and 
of this as much as 18-4 per cent, was proprietary cultivation, 
either dir or hhwllm^}'A while occupancy tenant* held 42 4, and 
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tenants-at-will 87*1 per cent. Rents vary according to caste. 
Brahmans and Ahirs paying low rates, while the rental for Jars, 
whose holdings axe generally large, is but moderate. On an 
average occupancy tenants pay Rs. 4-7-0 per acre, and tenants- 
at-will Rs. 6-S-7, the latter being distinctly high for a tract of 
this description. About 4 5 per cent, of the area is sublet, 
shikmis paying as much as Rs, 7-8-8 per acre. The variations 
in the levenue demand since the beginning of the 19th century 
will be found in the appendix, but all the figures prior to the 
last settlement aro those for the original pargana of Chandpur, 
before the transfer of a large portion to Buihpui. At the re us T ‘ on 
in 1902-03 ail enhancement of some 14 per cent, was taken, 
though the incidence is well below the general average for the 
district,* 

As at present constituted, the pargaua contains 128 villages, 
divided into 2S4 mthals. Of the latter 83 are single, and 
121 joint zomind'iri, 2S are bhanjcichara, 81 are held in 
imperfect path-lari, and 16 m the perfect variety of the same 
tenure, while the remaining five, with an area of 1,487 acres, 
are revenue-free. The proprietors are mainly Tagas, Chauhans 
and Sheikhs, while Bamas, Saiyids and Jats hold a considerable 
proportion. The smaller communities have lost much ground 
of late years, mainly to the advantage of Banias ; but the number 
of these proprietary village communities is still a stiiking feature 
of the pargana. There are but few large landlords, and most 
of these are non-resident. The chief are Chaudhri RanjLfc 
Singh of Sherbot, the Tagas of Tajpur, and the Gujai Rani of 
iiandhaura. 

The population of the pargana numbered 65,472 persons in 
1853, and though this dropped in 1S65 to 59,616, it rose to 65,770 
in 1872 A further decline was observed in 1831, when the total 
was 61,532, but ten years later it was no less than 71,187. These 
figures, however, are for the old pargana, and consequently 
valueless for the purpose of comparison. The number of inhabit- 
ants m the existing tract in 1891 was 38,368, while at the last 
census it had risen, to 41,787, of whom 20,246 were females. 
Classified by religions, theie were 24,128 Hindus, 17,254 
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M a'a 1 maus and 405 others, chiefly Christians. The only town is 
Chandpur itself, but besides this there are the large villages of 
Siau and Sisauna, while three others contain more than a thousand 
inhabitants. Though possessing neither railway nor metalled road, 
the tract is fairly well provided with means of communication, 
unmetalled roads radiating from Chandpur in all directions. 
They lead to Bijnor on the north-west, Haldaur on the north, 
Nihbaui on the north-east, Nurpur on the oast, Amroha on the 
south-east, Dhanaura on the south, Bashta on tho south-west, and 
the Jafarabad ferry over the Ganges on tha west. 

Chandpur was known as a pargana in the days of Akbar, 
but its area was then much larger, as it included almost all the 
modern Buihpur. The latter was fiist formed in 1844; but did 
not assume its present shape till 1894, when a further laiga 
deduction was made from the area of this paigana. 


DA BAN AG AH, pargana Daranagatc, tahsil Bijnor. 

The capital of the pargana is a small town standing in 
29° 17' N. and 78° 7' E , on the high loft bank of the Ganges, six 
miles south fiom the district headquarters. It is connected with 
Bijnor by an unmetalled road, and a second runs due cast to 
Haldaur and Nihtaur, while a third goes to Jhal on the road fiom 
Bijnor to Chandpur There are two distinct sites, the village of 
Daianagar proper being to the north, while that of Ganj or 
Erekineganj, so called after a formei collector of the district, by 
whom it was founded, lies about half mile to the south In 
Ganj theie is a police-station, as well as a post-offira and a cattle- 
pound ; and this quarter also contains the bamr, where markets 
fro held twice a week. In addition, thiro is an upper primary 
school and two aided schools. Daranagai is notod for the 
bathing fails that take place after the opening of the rams 
and in tha cold weather. The largest is that in tho month of 
Kartik, when tho moon is full, and is attended by some 25,000 
parsons ; the meeting laste for four or five days, and provides an 
occasion for much trado, dealers coming from all tho surrounding 
districts. The othei gathering is held m honour of Zahir Diwan, 
and is much smaller ; it is attended by paoplo of tho lowei classes, 
both Hindus and Musalmans, who most in an open place where 
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the banners are set up and the usual mixture of traffic and worship 
occurs. 

The population of Daranagar, including that of Ganj, 
numbered 3,682 persons m 18S1, but has since declined, the total 
dropping to 3,163 in 1891, while at the last census it was 3,075, 
of whom 1,322 were Musalmans. The area of the revenue '{WJ/uzcb 
is 3,011 acres, but a large amount of this consists of sandy waste 
below the high bank, and only 932 acres are cultivated. The 
proprietors are Brahmans, Bamas and the Rani of Landhaui a, 
and the revenue is Rs. 1,0S1. The actual site has been adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856 since 1865. The number of houses in 
the town m 1906 was S65. of which 403 were assessed at taxation ; 
the income from the house-tax for that and the two preceding 
years averaged Rs. 61S, giving an. incidence of Re. 1-5-4 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-3-5 per head of population. The total 
income was Rs. 1,008, including the initial balance, as veil 
as the tolls collected at the fair ; and the expenditure averaged 
Rs. 952, of which Rs. 402 were devoted to the maintenance of the 
town police, Es. 204 to the upkeep of a conseivaney staff, ami 
Rs. 93 to local improvements. 


DARANAGffR r jnrguna } tcthsil Eij von. 

Daranagar is the central pargana of the tahsil, lying between 
Ohandpur and Bashta to the south and pargana Bijnor to the 
north. It extends inland from the Ganges, beyond which are the 
districts of MuzafFarnagar and Meerut, to the confines of Nihtaur, 
the boundary roughly following the course of the Ban river. 
The area is apt to vary owing to the changes effected from year 
to year by the Ganges, the deep stream being generally recognised 
as the revenue boundary, except in the case of some marsh land 
belonging to the village of Xijabalpura. The average for the 
five years ending in 1906 was 68,642 acres or 9 9' 4. square miles. 

The pargana differs from Bijnor in possessing no alluvial 
cultivation The khadir of the Ganges is here very narrow, and 
consists almost wholly of an inferior clay and sand, producing 
little but tamarisk and coarse grass. It terminates in a fairly 
steep bank, from the crest of which the upland plateau stretches 
eastwards for several miles, On the western extremity the ground 
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is broken by rav mss, but elsewhere the tract is gently undulating, 
Tilth a light soil rising occasionally into sandy lidges. Tlio only 
drainage channel is the Chhoiya, which for some miles sepai ates 
the pargara from Bijnor and then crosses the upland fiom north 
to south, turning west along the Bashto, border and eventually 
falling into the Ganges m the extreme south-east cornu, The 
Chhoiya only holds v a ter after heavy nm, but along its banks 
is a fertile strip of alluvial soil, though the area is extremely smaU 
except in the village of Jahauabal. Beyond the Chhoiya ill ’ 
uplands continue till they terminate in a udge of sand running 
north and south between Jhala and Nagah Adjoining this ridge 
on the west, however, is a remarkably fertile tract of loam, con- 
taining a considerable a Imixlure of sand, which is supposed to 
have formed the bed of a la ''go inland lake. This portion ib highly 
cultivated and covered with numerous hamlets, wheicas in tha 
sandy uplands to the west ihj tillage is of a voiv inferior quality 
an 1 the population sparse, 

In tha eastern poition of the parganat'ne level diopa, and the 
eountiy changes into a highly devclopol tract with a rich sod of 
clay and stiff loam, The sui face is level, sloping gently to the 
south, and the drainage is effected by the western channel of the 
Ban, This rival has a well-defined bad, but xu seasons of hea\y 
■rainfall it is apt to overflow its banks, flooding the adjacent 
fields and at times causing saturation All this castei n pot tion is 
liable to damage from an excess of moisture, whereas the uplanls 
suffer fiom the other extreme, having no means of irrigation 
and being solely depen lent on good and seasonable rains. The 
soil classification of the last aottlemuit shows a gtealor propondar- 
anco of infatior Ian 1 than in any other part of the district. Only 
37 per ueut, is classed as loam, and 0*7 per cent, as day, while 
bhur constitutes no less than 35 per cent., the remainder being 
the light sandy loam known as bhur tsawai. 

Taking ica natural disadvantages into eonsidcnation, the 
pargana has reached a very fair stage of development. In 1335 
the cultivated area was 33,199 acres, and this rose to 42,500 am as 
thirty years later. Since that time the amount has fiuebuarad 
according to the nature of the seasons, and at present the figure is 
probably below the normal. The aveiage for the five yea^s ending 
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m 1900 was 4.2,178 acres or 60 3- pur cent. of the whole, the 
remainder comprising 7,285 acres or 11 4 per cent, returned as 
banen, and 14,176 anies or 22 3 percent as culturable. Both 
these require some qualification, for of the former 1,874 acres are 
under water and 2,000 acres are occupied by village sites, roads 
and buildings, leaving but 2,514 acres of actually sterile land ; 
while of the latter 1,021 a'-r£3 are covered by groves, and 8,960 
ajios are either recent fallow or land prepared foi sugar arm 
In the poor soils long periods of fallow are necessary, so that 
land ordinarily under cultivation frequently appe ars under another 
head; there is probably room for some extension of tillage, bur 
much of the area shown as available is of a very inferior descrip- 
tion and its classification as arable is at least doubtful. 

The character and quality of the crops vaiy greatly in the 
different portions of the pargaua. The khcu'if is the principal 
harvest, averaging 27,072 awes, as against 18,238 acres sown m 
the raU) while only 3,200 acres oi 7'6 per cant, of the net cultiva- 
tion are double-cuopped, the proportion being unusually low, as 
is also the case in Chandpur an-l Brnshta to the south. The chief 
khco of staple is bajra , generally sown with a, hctr, the two averag- 
ing 38 8 percent of tho area tilled for the harvest. Its pi va- 
lence, which is relatively more marked than m any ofnei part of 
the district, indicates the presence of alight and unpi oductii o 
soil, as also does the low proportion of lice, occupying 17*2 per 
cent. Next comes sugarcane, with 15 6 per cent , the crop doing 
extremely well in the eastern half while the area has been greatly 
extended of late years • the remainder consists m the coarse pulses, 
euch as wtd, wwftg, moi/t.and juc/.r grown for fodder, the smalloi 
millets, and cotton. In the rahi bailey preponderates to an 
unusual extent, averaging 63-9 per cent of the area so .m, thongtt 
this includes the mixtures of barley with wheat and gram. Wheat, 
sown by itself, amounts to 20 8, and gram to 11-4 per cent, The 
former has improved its position, but the outturn of wheat in 
Dacanagar is still less than in any other pargana. Few of the 
crops obtain irrigation, the area watered averaging but 997 
acres, supplied mainly from wells, which can be constructed 
without difficulty in the east, while the numerous small tanks aie 
utilised when necessaiy, and a few villages are served by the Ban, 
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The cultivators of the paigana are chiefly Jafcs, Chauhans, 
Gujars, Brahmans, Sainis and Chamars, followed by Muaalmaiis. 
Most of those are husbandmen of a high order, but the Gujars form 
a notable exception to the rule, and still seem to devote themselves 
to their old habit of cattle-thieving. Gram rents still pievail in 
more than half of the pargana, and the cash rates vary consider- 
ably according to the natuie of the soil. At the piesant time they 
average Rs. 4-0-3 per acre in. the case of occupancy tenants, and 
Rs. 6-5-9 for tenants-at-will In 1906 the total included in hold- 
ings was 50,877 acres, of which 1-1'3 pei cent u as cultivated by pro- 
prietors, 31 4 percent by occupancy tenants, ami 52 '2 per cent, by 
tenants without lights. About 3‘7 per cent, of the area is sublet, 
shikfdis paying Rs. 5-4-11 pei airo. The revenue demand, as 
assessed at successive settlements, will be fmiud in the appendix : 
at the last revision an enhancement of some 38 per emit was taken, 
but thrincidctiie is still below the average for the district, although 
this is only to be oxpectedin a tract containing so much mfeiior 
land A Theio are eight alluvial tn^huls along the Ganges, last 
assessed in 1903 at Rs 172. 

The pargana contains 152 villages, at present divide 1 into 
3S” m thulSj aud of the latter 134 are single, and 143 joint 
Zd'rtiitid-iri, 51 avo bh'ity tehim, 16 are perfect pail flaw and 33 
are held in the impeifect form of the game tenuio. The proprie- 
tors are chiefly Chauhans, Gujars, .Tats, Bunins and Biahmans. 
The largest estate is that of the llaldaur family, who togcthei own 
17 villages and SO mahals with a revenue of Rs, 22,363. Naxt 
cornea the Rani of Larrlhaura with six villages aud one mcbJutl, 
a3 well as a considerable area mortgaged by the Chauhans of 
Hftldaur. The Tajpur Tagus own three villages and flvo m.ihuls, 
and two villages and 11 mahals belong to Gurdayal Mai, a wealthy 
Khsttri of Bijnor, The money-lending classes have laigoly 
increased their possessions of lata ycais, but the proprietary 
communities have maintain. d thoir position with fair success. 

The population of the pargana has been subject to constant 
fluctuations during the past half-e mfcury. The total in 1853 was 
45,381, but this fell to 37,02S in i860, only to rise to 42,383 in 
1872. A decline was again observed in 1881, when, the number 
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of inhabitants was 38,131, hut ten years later the total wa- 
40,594, and in 1901 reached 42,727, of whom 20,012 were 
females. Clussifisd by religions there were 30,431 Hindus, 11,033 
Mu, 1 sal mans, and 2 > J others, diierlv Chi IsUaus, Dauvia >ar con- 
tains severs^ ma.ket towns, though none is cf uuv gieat ; ne 
chief places are Daranagar or Gun], Jhalu an I Hal Jam, The 
tract Las neither railway nor in Called loal, hut is fairly well 
supplied with means of comniunicauion, sinm through it pass the 
fih ee ioals hoar Gijao. to Uiiti’ir, Mo.aMbad and Ckanlpur, 
These aie connected by a real from Duranagar to Nditaur. while 
obheis comprise the roads from Duran agar to Bijnor and fiom. 
Haldaur to Ohandpur. 

As at present constituted the pargana is of comparatively 
ie i eat origin. In former days a large portion of its area was 
included in Jhalu, to which -music! arable additions were made 
dm mg the days of Muhammad Shah by a lat named Rao Jit Singh, 
It is uncertain whsthei any changes cook place under the rule of 
Rolullas and the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, but after the cession of 
the pargana to the British the tract was divided into three par- 
gauas of Jhalu, Daranagar and Haldaur. They remained distinct 
till 1844, when Jhalu and Haldaur were abolished, the largest 
portions being amalgamated with Daranagar. 

DHAMPUR, paryani and tahnil Diiampuij. 

The capital of the pargana and tahsil of this name is a con- 
siderable town standing in 29° IS* R and 7S° 3D E., at a dis- 
tance of 24 miles east-south-east from the district headquarters. 
It is admirably situated on high ground, above the righr, Lank 
of the uver Khoh, which flows sonm three miles to the east, at the 
junction of five roads, of which that leading to Bijnor is metal- 
led as far as Rihraur. The odic-is nin south-west to Nihtaur, 
north-east to Shcikob, south-east to Seolrara and Moradabau, 
anl noith-nort.h-west no Nagina and HajiLaLad. Parallel to 
the last two runs tho railway, passing to uha west of the town, 
with s> station less than half a mile distant from the main site. 
Tho town is well drained by a small watercourse known as the 
Ekraj which carries off the surplus water from the numerous 
ponds and depressions in tho vicinity 
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The population at the fuse i-cmus of J 8 17 was said to bp 
8 207, but this appeals to be wholly excessive. In ] Sod the total 
was 5,63o, and this rose to 5,651 m 1805, and to 6,555 in 1872, 
The census of 1SS1 witnessed a decline, the number of inhabit- 
ants falling to 5,708, but the place boon recovered, the figure 
rising to 6,703 in 1S91, while at the last census Dhampur con- 
tained 7,027 souls, of whom 3,771 weie Hindus, 3,006 Musalmans 
149 Jains, 46 Qhiistians, and 55 Sikhs and Ary as. 

The place figures but little in history, and nothing is known 
of its foundation. In 1750 it rose to prominence on account of 
the defeat hero indicted on the impoilal foices under Qutb-ud- 
din by the Rohilla leader, Dunde Khan. Tho town suffered 
somewhat saveiely at the hands of Amii Khan Pmdaii during 
his incursion in 1805 ; and tho part that it played in the Mutiny 
annals has been mentioned in tho general account for tho district. 
It was nnt till 1S44 that Dhampur supplanted Sherkof as the 
headquarters of the pargana and tahsil, tho change being made on 
account of its more central position and greater accessibility. 

The town has a neat and thriving appearance, with well- 
paved streots and a general aspect of cleanliness. The public 
health is very good and epidemics aro rare, while sanitation is 
rendered easy by the excellent drainage system. There av 0 
numerous open places with some due old tices, and many good 
wells, the water of which is justly peleluah-d The main buzai 
along the Moradabad load is a wido and busy thoroughfare 
lined with substantial shops, occupied largely by dealers in iron- 
ware, The pi asperity of the place is duo m no small degree to 
the trade in non and oilier metals, and tho chief manufactures 
are locks, brass candlesticks and carnage ornaments, qono's 
bells and domestic utensils, In former days Dhampur was 
famed for As guns mi tits, and a local workman obtained a prize 
for matchlocks at the Pai is Exhibition of 1867. Tho iron Is 
imported, principally fi cm Hathras in the Aligarh district. There 
is no special market day, but in Fatehulkhpur to the north there 
is a second bazar, in which markets aro held twice a week. In 
the same village an annual fair takes place in Chaff in honour 
of Bale Salar, and a second occurs in Sawan at the festival of 
Zahir Diwan, while weekly gatherings are hel 1 n honour of Debi 
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In Dhampur itself the Ramlila is observed by a considerable 
number of Hindus. To the north of the town stand the talisil 
buildings, and to th9 south-east is the sarai, a large enclosuio 
shaded by some fine tamarind tiees. Other institutions of the 
place comprise the police-station, post-office, registration office, 
a cattle-pouncl, and a private dispensary. There is a flourishing 
middle vernacular school, a lower primary school for boys and 
another for girls, both supported by the municipality, and 
an aided school which receives a grant-in-aid from municipal 
funds. Tho American Mission has a small station m the town, 
Dhampur has been administered as a municipality since 
1360. Its affairs are managed by a board of eleven members, 
of whom ten are chosen by election. A very prominent part m 
iho conduct of local business has been taken by Chaudhri Rannt 
Singh of Shark ot, whose services have been recognised by the 
conferment of tho title of Eai Bahadur. The income is derived 
mainly from an octroi tax mi imports, while small sums are 
obtained from rents of land and houses, the cattle-pound, and 
the sale of manure Details of receipts and expenditure for each 
year since 1891 will bo found in the appendix,* 

The town is tho seat of several well known families who own 
land m ther Dhampur pargana. The chief is the Chauhan family 
of* Chaudhris, at present headed by Chaudhri Sher Singh, who 
holds six villages. The Kayasths of Dhampur are represented by 
Musammat Tara Kumvar, who owns five villages and pait of 
another. There are also Lala Badri Prasad, of a wealthy Bania 
house, which has a valuable and growing property; Jumna 
Kunwar, a Bishnoi lady ; and Muhammad Sibghat-ullah, tho 
principal Sheikh resident of the place. 

DHAMPUR pargana, talisil Dhatipub. 

This is the largest of the four parganas which constitute the 
tahsil of Dhampur, having a total area of 100,854 acres or 15S 
square miles. It occupies the north-eastern portion of the sub- 
division, marching with Nihtaur on the west, and with Burhpui 
and Seohara on the south ; to the north lie Nagina and Barhapura. 
and to the east Afzalgarh, the boundary for a considerable distanc 
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being ■formed by the Ramganga. In forcnex years that liver con- 
stituted the actual frontier, but its vagaries resulted in so man}' 
changes that a conventional bounlnry was adopted, so that some 
of the villages on either bank now belong to Afzalgarh and some 
to Dhampur. 

The paigana is of a very diversified aspect. The western 
and largest portion belongs to the uplands or betnyar, drained 
by the Gangan, which constitutes tho western boundary, the 
Sarnia, Ekra and a few small tributaries, which flow in a 
southerly duection and are all utilised for irrigation. The 
Gangan supplies the xSTihtaur canal and its blanches, ahead} 
described in chapter II, while the noith-west of thu pargana is 
served by the western distributaries of tfv Nugiua canal system 
The villages along the Gangan are the Inst in the whole tract, but 
all the upland is of good quality, save for two patches of sandy 
soil, one to the north of Dhampur, and the other on the suutmin 
border. Apart from these, the sui face is faiily level and h 
covered with a loam and clay soil, though towauls tho high l tank 
m which the uplands terminate on tho west the fertility is less 
remarkable and the population less douse. Wutei is seldom 
mors than. 15 feet below the surface, and wells are constructed 
without difficulty; but the supply is inadequate, anti only the 
canal villages are fully lx ligated, giving them a gieat advantage 
over the rest of the tiact. 

The upland slopes down on the west to tho kfi<n[u> of the 
Khoh, a low alluvial basin traversed by several insignificant 
streams, such as the Paodhoi in the north ami the Kaujan in the 
south, the former rising near Ivigina and joining the Khoh at 
Ahmadpur Gorwa, and the latter originating to tho oast of 
Diammir and passing out of this pargana at 13ast.hr a Khadchu 
on the southern boundary The Jch^rlir is of varying 1 roadth, 
the high bank folio whig the hue of the extreme western action 
of the river ui former years The greater part is quite unaffected 
by the Khoh, and is a inh stiot jh of stable cultivation, h.ghl} 
tilled, and with a naturally moist soil that requites no irrigation. 
The alluvial land near the river is of a poor and sandy character, 
for though the river is x ot yolmt in its act" on and seldom 
changes its course or mlulges n estensiv floo s still an 1 once 
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rendered unculturable by rhe Khoh takes long to recover, and 
produces little beyond a scanty growth of thatching grass. In the 
south-east corner of ilia paigana the Khoh joins the Ramganga, 
which is far more effective in its action Between the two rivets 
is a stretch of high uneven land, scored by ravines, and covered 
with numerous patches of sciub and thorn jungle, particularly 
m the north, where wild animals do much damage to them ops. 
The population is scanty, anl save for the town of Sherkot, there 
aie no laige sites : the water-level is here Loo deep to admit of 
11 ugation, and the only superior crop grown to any extent is 
cotton. 

This tract terminates m the kh<o<lv' of the Bamganga, This 
is a low helc of uniform character, with a stiff and productive soil, 
sufficiently moist to need no irrigation, well populated and fairly 
cultivated. It is drained by the Smghai and Banaili, small 
streams which rise m pargana Afz&lgarli and join the Ramganga 
near Tepavjot. These natural channels inadequately perform 
theii function in wet years, and flooding results ; but the danger 
of saturation is small, aud the only real fear is that the Ramganga 
may return to its ancient course under the town of Sherkot and 
devastate the whole of this flourishing tract. The laud in the 
near vicinity of the river is better than that adjoining the Khoh, 
but is very pirecarious by reason of the constant changes in 
the course of thar erratic stream. In wet seasons it is moist and 
unproductive, but under favourable conditi ons it is cultivated 
with success, the deposit left by the river being generally of a 
fertile character. 

Taking the pargana as a whole, 67 per cent, has a loam soil, 
25 8 per cent, clay, and the remainder is a light and inferior loam 
known locally as blur s awai, the amount of actual blur being 
almost insignificant. Considering its natural capabilities, the 
tiact is well developed, and theie has been a large expansion of 
cultivation since 1835, when the area under the plough was 
46,754 acres. This had risen to 60,926 acres in 1865, while for 
the five years ending in 1906 the average was 84,18o acres or 
63 6 per cent, of the whole, The remainder comprised 15,314 
acres or 152 per cent, olasaifiod as barren and 21,355 aores of 
oulturable vwte Both figures require some explanation, for of 
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the former 7,884 acres are covered with water, and 3,930 acres are 
occupied by railways, roads, village sites and the like, leaving 
only 4,000 acres of land unfit for tillage, mainly along the livers 
and in tho poor jungle tract to the oast ; and of the latter 1,010 
acres are under groves, and 5,797 acres arc new fallow oi pane Ira 
reset ved for sugarcane. This si ill leaves a considerable area 
for further tillage, and an extension of cultivation may be 
oxpccted in the future, though ranch of Lhe available waste is of a 
very inferior description. The improvement already achieved 
is greater than at first sight appears, for there has been a great 
advance in Llic matter of double-cropping, which now averages 
206 per cent, of the net cultivation. This has resulted in a 
maiked increase in Lho raid aroa, though the kharif is still the 
mote impo 2 tant, averaging 46,6 IS acres as compared with 30,491 
acres sown in tho foimcr. Half tho Uvut if consists in rice, and 
nest comes sugarcane with 18 pei coni , followed by cotton with 
8-8, maim with 5'7, and hnjra and terfutr with 4 1 par coni. 
The sugarcane aiea has dccieasal somewhat of late yoais, hut is 
still very largo ; another change is the staking rise in. the maizo 
and riCB areas, the former having grown m populaiity to a 
remarkable extent, as is also tho case m Afzalgarh. In tho ruH 
wheat occupies 40 T per cent, of ihe land cultivated, and has 
lapidly extended. Barley, sown by itself or mixed with gram 
and wheat, covers 307, grain 11‘5, and oilseeds 6 6 pei cent. 

The irrigated area averages 6,996 acres or 10-9 pei coni, of 
the cultivation, but the annual variations arc great. The 
proportion is high for this district, and would bo very much 
higher, were tho hltadir lauds aud the eastern jungle tiact 
eliminated, those cither requiring no irrigation or else possessing 
no facilities. Canals supply 3,893 at res and wolls 2,710 acres or 
387 per cent. ; so that othei sources are of little account. In 
time of need, however, the numerous tanks in the western uplands 
are freely utilised : some of them are fairly large, the chief being 
those at Manpur, Basehra, Jamalpur and Hind in. 

The Chauhans far outnumber other cultivators, and own 
nearly half the entire area, Next to them come Samis or 
Baghhans, as they arc termed in this pargana, and then Jats, 
Sheikhs, Chamars, Brahmans and Gujars. In 1906 the area 
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included m holdings was 69,7 68 aores, and of this 10 1 per cent, 
was sir or Jchudhisht cultivated by proprietors ; 41 pci cent, was 
held by occupancy tenants, and 46 9 per cent, by tenants- at-will, 
the remainder being chiefly ex-proprietary cultivation. Rents aie 
high, but vary according to the nature of the land : on an average 
occupancy tenants pay Es, 6 and tenants-at-will no more rhan 
Rs, 5-10-0 per acre, the difference being due to the fact that the 
former class are in possession of the superior holdings. A small 
aica, about 3'4 per cent, of the whole, is sublet, the average rate 
being Rs. 6-2-0. For the variations in the revenue demand at 
successive periods reference may be made to the appendix ; a 
large enhancement of about, 86 per cent, was taken at the last 
levision, and the present incidence is considerably above the 
average figure for the district, being in fact exceeded only in 
Nihtaur and NagmaA The alluvial lands, being the property 
of laige proprietors, were in many cases settled for the full term ; 
they number 71 m all, and were last inspected in 1905, when the 
levonue was settled at Rs. 6,884. 

The pargana contains 24.0 villages, now divided into 466 
mohals. Of the latter 218 aie held in single, and 175 in joint 
& iTfliindclvi tenure: 54 are bhcciyuchciro . 11 are imperfect and 
Light are perfect puktidari The proprietors are mainly Chauhans, 
Tag as, Musalmans, Kayasths, Banins and Bisknois. The chief 
proprietor is Chaudhii Ranjifc Singh of Sheikot, who owns 74 
villages, assessed to a revenue of Rs, 48,643. The Tagas of 
Tajpur hold 33 villages and nine mahals, paying Rs. 25,170, and 
the Chaudhris of Kanth hold nine villages. Other proprietors 
include the Ohauhau Chaudhris of Dhampui, the Banias, Kayasths 
and Bishnois of the same town, the Chaulians and Sheikhs 
of Sherkot, and the Chauhans of Muhummadpur, Parma, Jaitsa 
and Amkhera. 

The population of the paigana has increased steadily since 
1853, when it numbered 76,199 persons. From 80,197 in 1865 it 
rose to 84,630 in 1S72 and to 85,033 in 1881 ; ten years later it 
was 89.714, while m 1901 the number of inhabitants was 90,327, 
of whom 43,698 were females. Classified according to leligions, 
there were 57,934 Hindus, 31,629 Musalmans, ami 764 others 
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Besides the towns oi Dhampm ami Short ot, tin pa 'gana contains 
no place of any size or importance, except perhaps the la) go 
agriculture! villages of Xiudru, JaiAn and Attain The nuet is 
fairly well piovido [ with m am of r omanm Nation, of uny rate in 
the western half, winch is traverse I ;>y the ladvav, Wi hi n station 
at Dhampui . Thi ough that place runs the mail iioi l Moiada al 
to Nagina, with ametalbl blanch baling to Nditaur Other 
roads comp) ise tho>o lurn Dhauipnr w Xmpur ami Abalgaih, the 

lattei passing through Sherkot, wVio it ''to-vus a mail fiom 

Nagina to Kaslnycu. Travelling is louden d diitiaili by tho 
absence of bridges over the Khoh an l Ka- ngaogn, tho passage of 
which has bo be accomplishe! by foil Km 

The pargnna was foiuieily known as fdhoikot, and is 
mentioned uurlcr tins name m the A /.n-i-Akh mi The T<<h upd-4~ 
Afcbnrl records the fact that if was hold in 1537 bj oiu. iMu Abul 
Fateh, bat the identity of this pei-on cannot be dbi ovored, 
When seized l>y tho .Rohillas in 1748 it was the iooi - of Safdm 
•Jang, and was apparently known at that time both as Uhumpui 
and Sherkot. The lum ■ was finally changed to Dhampur on 
the removal of the tahsil tua Iquarsori to that place in 1844. 


DHAMPUR tahsil 

This subdivision -comprises the south-custom portion of blue 
district, and forms a compact i octangular blojk of oountiy, 
bounded on tho north and east by Nag in a, on oho west by tho 
Bijuor tahsil, and on tho south-east and south by the Momdabad 
district. As at present constituted, it contains Lb * four parganas 
of Dhampur, Nihtaui, Seohara and Buihpm, the la4 having been 
added on the abolition of tho old Chauclpiu tahsil, and at the 
same time receiving half the original Chan l pur paigatia, tho 
former boundary of which was tho Ba i river. Tho aiea, which 
is liable to change owing to the action of the Itumgangu on its 
eastern border, amounts to 2JJ.675 acres or 453*8 square miles, 
taking the aveiage returns for the five years ending in 1906. 

The several parguuas are fully described in the separata 
articles. In its general aspect the tahsil consists of three main 
portions or strips running north and south On the n est are the 
central uplands a rich highly cult ate anl lone ly populated 
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tract ; traversed by the Ban and Gangan riveis • then, come the 
eastern uplands, forming the watershed between the yalleys of the 
Gangan and Khoh, drained by these rivers as well as by the Ekia 
and Karula, and protected to a large extent by canal irrigation ; 
and beyond this the level diops to the east into the basin of the 
Khoh and. the low alluvial tract between that liver and the Bam- 
ganga It is consequently of afar from uniform character, much 
of t.ie cultivation being as old and as stable as any in the district, 
while elsewhere it is shifting and m great measure precarious. 

The piospority of the tahsii has been much enhanced and 
asauied by the improvement in means of communication. The 
mam line of theOudhand Rohilkhand Railway tiaverses the two 
western parganas, passing through the towns of Sahaspur, Seohaia 
and Dhampur, with a station at each place. Parallel to this on 
the east iuhs the road from Moradabad to Nagina and Hard war, 
with metalled branches giving access to the various stations. A 
metalled road also connects Dhampur with Nihtaur, and besides 
these theieis a perfect network of unmetalled roads in the eastern 
half. Among these is that from Moradabad to Bijnor, passing 
through Nurpur, wdience others radiate to Seohara, Dhampur, 
Dhanaura, Chandpur and Nihtaur. From Nihtaur roads run to 
Chandpur, Daranagar, Bijnor, Kiratpui, Najibabad and Nagina. 
East of the railway, however, roads are few and inferior, the 
nabuie of the country and the presence of large and generally 
unfordable rivers tendering communication difficult. One road 
leads from Dhampur to Sfierkot and Afzalgarh, and another goes 
from Nagina to Kashipur, crossing the formor at Sherkot. The 
passage of the Khoh and Ramgauga is effected by means of 
f dries, of which a list will be found in the appendix. The position, 
of the various roads can best be ascertained by a reference to 
the map. 

Thetahsil contains the municipality of Dhampur, the Act XX 
towns of Nihtaur, Sherkot and Seohara, and a few other places 
of some size, such as Sahaspur and Tajpui. The markets, fairs, 
post-offices and schools of the tahsii are shown in the appendix. 
Statistics of the population prior to 1391 are not available, 
owing to the change of area, by which pargaua Burhpur was 
laig ly u loasol i b ze 1 o unnwr of nhabitant-e in 1891 
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waa 254,011 and this rose at the census of 1901 to 265,185, of 
•whom 127,139 were females. The tract is therefore hy far the 
most densely populated part of tho district, and was the only 
subdivision to exhibit a marked increase at the last enumeration. 
Classified according to religions, there were 172,593 Hindus, 
89,860 Musalmaus, 1,542 Aryas, 549 Jains, 503 Chi Istians, and 138 
Sikhs. Am ong the Hindus tho strongest castos numerically aia 
Rajputs, of whom there were 37,714, though no fewer than 30,223 
of these were Chauhans, the great majority being of more than 
doubtful Chhattri origin; the remainder included 1,164 Jadons, 
1,053 ICachliwahas, and fair numbois of Jaiswats, Gaui’s, Chand- 
labausis and Bavgujars. ATevt come Chamars, 35, 112 ; Malts, 
15,243 ; Jats, 10,886 ; Brahmans, 8,7 19; Gujais, 6,232 ; and Banias, 
5,754. Othei castes with more than 2,000 membeis apiece aie 
Baihais, Ahiis, Gadaiiyas, Tagus, Bhangis, ICumhars. Ivahais, 
Samis, hlais. Koris and Raouuyas, the last being almost wholly 
confined to this tahsil Julahas take the lead among Musahnans 
with 19,006 representatives, and they are followed by Sheikhs 
with 17,641, Tehs with 5,064, Behnaa with 4,634, Faqirs with 4,295, 
and Saiyids with 4,065, the rest being mainly Hajjnms, Futhaus, 
Qassabs, Chhipis, Rajputs and Dams. 

As usual, the bulk of the population depend mainly on the 
cultivation of the soil for theii means of subsistence, the agn- 
cultural population proper being 47 per cent, of the whole, though 
this leaves out of account the large number who bn take themselves 
to tillage as a subsidiary means of support. Textile falnics 
account for some ten per cent., general labour seven per cent , 
the supply of food and dunk six per cent., while about four pei 
cent, in either case come under the heads of pasture and cattle- 
breeding and oi work in wood, uano and forosl produce Theto 
isanextiaoidinaiy number ot beggars, no fewer than 9,187 persons 
being returned as mendicants. 

For administrative purposes the tahsil forms a subdivision 
in the charge of a full-powered officer on tbs district staff. Tho 
tahsildar has his headquarters at Dhampur, where they have been 
located since the transfer from Sherkot m 1844, and in addition 
there are at present three honorary magistrates - Raja Sham Singh 
of Tajp ur for tho \hoIo taheil cxd 1 ng iho \ htaur poll e circle 
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Chaudhri Ran jit Singh Rai Bahadur of Shcrkot for the Dhampnr 
and Sherkot circles, and Chaudhri Basant Singh Rai Bahadur 
for pargana Seo’nara, Under the existing arrangement, the 
fcahsil is divided between the police circles of Dhampur, Sheikot, 
Nihtaur, Seohara and Uurpur, while a portion of pargana Bnrh- 
pur is included in that of Chandpur in tahsil Bijnor. This 
distribution will remain unaltered for the present, as each circle 
is of fair size and the stations aro conveniently situated. The 
civil juiisdiotiou of the tahsil is divided between the munsifs of 
Nagina and Bijnoi, the former’s ehaige compiismg all but par- 
gana Bnrhpur. Village munsifs have not as yet been introduced. 

GANDAUR, pargana Bashta, tahsil Bijnoe, 

A small and decayed agiicultural village standing in 29° 10 ; 
N. and 70° 12' E., at a distance of five miles noith- west from 
Chandpur and IS miles south from thedistiict headquarters. The 
main site is built on the high hank oveilooking the hhadir of 
the Ganges ; part of the village lies in the lowlands below the 
cliff, hut tho greater poition is high and sandy. The total area 
is 327 acres, of which 135 acres are cultivated; and the revenue 
is Rs. 175 ; it is held in joint cannndari tenure by Banias and 
Brahmans. The population at the last census numbered 594 
persons, of whom 95 were Musalmaus. The place deserves 
mention merely as possessing a post-office and a lower primary- 
school ; there is an old temple in the village, ox no architectural 
importance, and close by a small fair is held during the month 
of August, In old days Gandaur was a more notable place, 
since it gave its name to a pargana at least as early as the time 
of Akbar. This now extinct subdivision is included partly in 
Bashta and partly in Chandpur. 
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HALDAUR, pargana Dabanagak, tahsil Bukor. 

A small market town standing in 29° 17' N. and 78° l?^ 
E., on either side of the road from Daranagar to Nihtanr, at a 
distance of 11 miles south-east from the district headquarters 
A second road runs south to Chandpur crossing that from Bijnor 
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to Moradabad at Amhora, t\N o miles to the south L lio population 
m 1S72 numbered 4,323 souls, and tins rose in 1831 to 
4,909, and ten years later in 5,642. 3 moo that date it 

has remained statiouaiy, and in 1901 the plate contained 5,028 
inhabitants, of vs hom 945 were Musalmanb ; the prevailing 
Hindu castes arc Ottauhans, Haul as and Chainars. Haldaur 
possesses a post-olfice, an upper primary school and two aided 
schools, Markets am held four times a week in the bazar, and 
the trade is considerable. The town contains several Hindu 
temples, but none of these is of any architectural importance. 
Tho area oi the revenue maUM is 1,929 acres, of which some 
1,265 a ires are cultivated, and tho assessment is Rs. 4,750; 
the tenure is perfect pattiilnri, and the proprietors aiv Chauhaus. 
Haldaur is said to have been founded by Halda Singh, the 
ancestor of the leading family, now represented by Raja 
Harbans Singh, the nephew, and Ivunwar Tojbal Bikram Singh, 
the son of the late Raja Maharaj Singh Somo account of the 
family has been given in chapter III ; the title of Raja is 
peisonal only, and was recently conferred on the cider represent- 
ative. The family reside in a handsome house in the town 
built by Maharaj Singh, 

JAHANxlBAD, paryan/c Dauanagar, tahbd Bijitor. 

A village ol no groat size, standing m29° 15' N. and 78° 7' 13 , 
on the high loft bank of the Ganges, two miles south of Baranagar 
and eight miles fiom tho district headquarters. It contained m 
1901 a population of 1,084 inhabitants, of whom 640 were Musal- 
mans, chiefly Sheikhs. The village lands are 2,926 acres in 
extent, but of this a largo portion consists of sandy waste and only 
1,460 acres are under cultivation ; the revenue is Rs. 2,475, and 
the proprietors are the Chauhaus of Haldaur, Brahmans, Bamas, 
Sheikhs andSaiyids. Most of the land was confiscated after the 
mutiny and bestowed on the Haldaur family in reward for their 
loyalty. A small portion has been assigned by them for the main- 
tenance of the custodian of the tomb, which gives the place its sola 
elaimto mention. This is the mausoleum of Nawab Saiyid Muham- 
mad Shujaat Khan, a nobleman of the reign of Aurangzeb- He 
was the son of Jahangir Khan vhqsq fathci vas the famous 
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Spiyid Mahmud, the most distinguished member of the Kundliwal 
blanch of the Barba Paiyids * 8hujaat Elian, who is saidto have 
held high office in Gujaiat, left the family home at Majhera, an^ 
settled at Gorclhannagar, the name of which he changed to Jahan- 
abad in honour of Shahjahan, by whom the land was given after 
his successful campaign in Bengal The property of Shujaat’s 
descendants was confiscated for rebellion in. 185S. The tomb was 
built in.1647, andis a handsome stiucture standing picturesquely on 
the ovethanging bank of the river, in an area of about ten acres 
surrounded by a wall of block kankor. The gateway is faced on 
the innei side with grey sandstone, and the outer front; was once 
adorned with encaustic tiles. The tomb itself is built on a raised 
masonry platform about ten feet high, and is approached by a flight 
of steps. The basement is faced with the same grey sandstone 
as the gate, and also with red sandstone from Agra The sarcopha- 
gus is of white marble covered by a cupola of grey sandstone 
supported on lofty pillars of the same material, and railed in by a 
lattice work in red stone. On the lower portion of the cupola are 
Ltigraved texts from the Quran , but both the tomb and the gateway 
are in a sadly dilapidated condition and need careful repair. 

JALALABAD, pargana and tahsil NaJIbabad, 

A flourishing little town standing in 29° 35' 3NT. and 78° 1 9 # 
E., on either side of the umnetalled road from Najibabad to Bijnor, 
tvs o miles south-' west from the former and 19 miles from the district 
headquarters. Close to the site on the north runs the main 
line of railway, Kajibabad station being little more than a mile 
to the case. The town is said to be of great antiquity, and to 
have been founded by Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah, the fiist of the 
Khilji Sultans of Dehli, and m the clays of Akbar it gave its name 
to the pargana, the change dating from the foundation of bTajib- 
abaclin 1755. From that time the importance of Jalalabad vanished, 
but theie still remains a bazar of some local note. The population, 
which in 1872 numbered 3,001 persons, had dropped by 1S91 to 
2,956, but at the last census the place contained 3,511 inhabitants, 
of whom 2,584 were Musalmans. The lands of Jalalabad are 779 
acres in extent, and of this 605 acres are cultivated ; the revenue 

• Gawtteer flf HiuHiffMiiagir p 178. 
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i\ Rs, 1,753, ami the piopnetary rig lm m vested in an old ami 
il epee table family of Qa/is, who ie«ide m the town and own a 
considerable estate in the neighbourhood. The place possesses a 
post-office, a lower primary school and two aided schools ; a 
small fair is held here during August in honour of Zahii Diwan 


JHALU, pargnna, Dabanagar, tahsd Bijnor. 

A market town of some importance, standing in 29° 20' N. 
and 78° IT' E., on the south side of the road leading from Bijnor 
to Nihtaur, at a distance of six miles oast-south-east from the 
district headquarters. It is built on a level plain, soma 785 feet 
above the sea, and consists principally of mud houses separated 
by narrow and irregular streets. The town is of some antiquity, 
giving its name to a paigana as early a'? the days of Akbar : the 
subdivision remained intact till 1844, when it was abolished and 
merged in the sunounding paiganas. Jhaln possesses a con- 
siderable bazar, In. which markets are held twice a week, the trade 
being chiefly in agricultural produce. There is a post-offi jc here, 
as well as a cattle-pound, a largo upper primary school, two 
aided schools, and a school for gills. The population in 1847 
numbered 6,551 souls, but this chopped to 5,716 in 1853 and to 
5,522 in 1865. Tt then rose to 5,979 in 1872, but fell again to 5,547 
in 1881, though ten years late* it was 5,672. At the census of 
1901 a marked increase was observed, the number of inhabitants 
being 6,444, of whom 3,254 were Musalmans. The latter aie 
principally J ulahas, who carry on their ancestral trade of weav- 
ing, while the Hindus are mainly Banias and Jat cultivators, 

Tho lands of Jhalu are 2,119 acres in extent, some 1,400 
aeies being under cultivation, and are assessed at Rs. 4,353. 
They ate held, in several forms of tenure by Banias, Juts, 
Brahmans, Khattris, Sheikhs and Saiyids, one of the proprietors 
being Gurdayal Mai, a large Khatfcri landowner of Bijnor. The 
town proper covers 154 acres, and this area has been adminis- 
tered since 1875 under Act XX of 1856. The number of houses 
m the town in 1906 was 1,587, of which 770 were assessed to 
taxation, the income fiom the house-tax for that and the two 
preceding years averaging Rs. 1,000 annually, which gives an 
incidence of Re. 1 5-8 per house and Re 0-2-7 per head 
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of population. i'no toial income, in hiding the opening ijalance, 
m is Rs. 1/287, while the expenditure aveiaged IE 1/227 : the chief 
items were Es. 494 for the upkeep of the town chc/ukid<lt s, 
Rs 293 for tha maintenance of a conservancy staff, and Rs, 235 
foi minor improvements. 


KAURI A, p.nyinct and taksil Najiba.bajx 
Kauri a is a tiny hamlet in the extreme north-eastern corner 
of the par g ana, standing in 29° 44' N, and 7S° 30' E., at the place 
where the road from Najibabad to Kotdwaia crosses the sub- 
montane road and enters the Garhwal district : a second road 
conveiges on this point, hading from Xagma and Kofc Qadir 
lb is 13 miles north-oast from Najibabad, and 34 miles from the 
district headquarters. To the east of the Ivotdwara icad runs 
the branch line of railway .from Najibabad, the nearest station 
being at Kotdwara, ]ust beyond the district border. The place 
merely desmves mention as possessing an outpost of the TSajib- 
abad police-station ; there was foimerly a third-class thaaa here 
and a post-office, but these have been abolished. The population 
of the place at the last census was only 22 persons, all of whom 
weie males. The levenus m'nt&i of Kauria is 1,490 acres m 
extent, hut the whole of this is foiest land, and theie is no culti- 
vation ; it is held by the Jats of Sahanpur in joint aaminrhn 
tenure at a revenue of Es 175. 


KIEATPUR, pargana Kir at pub, iah^il Najibabad. 

The chief town m the pargana of the same name stands in 
29° 30' 1ST. and 7S° I3 r E, at a distance of ten miles north-east 
from Bijnor and eleven miles fiom the tahsil headquarters 
Through it runs the road connecting Najibabad with Bijnoi, 
whilo others lead west to Mandawar, south-east to Mhtaur, and 
east to Akbaiahad and Nagina. The town is built on high 
ground abovo the valley of the Malm, which flows some two 
miles off to the west. There are two distinct sites or muhallas, 
Kiratpur Khas and Basi Kotla, the latter lying to the south, 
between the Bijnor and Mandawar roads. The former is the 
older and is said to have been founded during the days of 
Bshlol Lodi At all event* it is of considerable antiquity as the 
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pkwe in Akbar's Jar was alrm/iy the capital of a pargana, and 
was even than ihc residence of the family of Muftis, whoa 
descendants are among tho most prominent landholders of the 
district and possess some veiy old and intrusting papers Bam 
Kofcia is of more recent origin and piobablv does not date bu *k 
further than the middle of the eighteenth cancary, when it was 
colonised by Palhans It contains the ruins of a Bohilla £ 01 1, 
locally ascribed to Fateh Khan Khansanian, though moie 
probably the buildei was Kajib-ud-daula The walls are still 
standing on either side of the mam gateway, and. within is a 
handsome mosque in a good state of presentation. The principal 
quarts! s have disappeaied, but some of the smaller buildings are 
in existence and used for humau habitation. Below one of the 
ruins is a large t'thhfauia 01 underground chamber, and uithm 
the ramparts is n magui/icenl well. Adjoining tho foit on the 
outside is a line masonry tank, though this too is m a state 
of decay. Part of tho foit was destroyed aibu the mutiny, and 
the site is no longei held by the descendants of the iouudin, 
having beau sold Suveial years ago in execution of a deciee. 
Another old building of she same date stands to tho 1 dsfc of Basi, 
representing the remains of a court and office, enclosed by high 
brick walls. 

The main bazar extends for a cousideiahie distance along 
the Najibahod road, which is hero paved with biick Markets 
are hold in it weekly, but tho trade of tho place is insignificant, 
the only manufacture being that of lacquered and painted chairs 
and boxes These arc nob produced m any great quantities, and 
seldom dud their way beyond the borders of the district.. The 
town possesses a police-station, post-office, caUle-pound, a middle 
vernacular school with a boarding-house attached, and six lower 
primary aided schools fot boys A considerable fail is hold in 
the town during the mouth of August m ho non t of Zahtr Diwvn. 
A branch post-office is maintained in Basi Kolia 

The population of Khraspur has steadily meie^ied during 
the past fifty years, and the town is now 0110 of the larges! in tho 
district. In 1817 the place contained 7,373 inhabitants, and by 
1853 the total ha- 1 risen to 9,507. There was a temporary decline 
in 1865j when it uurnbeied 8,971. but recovery was rapid fto- La 
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1872 there were 9,579 residents, the figure lising to 12,728 in 1881, 
and to 14,823 in 1891. At the last census in 1901 the population 
numbered 15,051 souls, inclu lmg 7,969 females Classified by 
religions, there were 10,435 Musalmans, 4,277 Hinlua and 339 
others, mainly Aryas and Christians The bulk of the inhabit- 
ants are Pathans, Jats. Tulabas and C'hamais. 

The town, uhich has much improved In appearance of late 
years, has been administered under Acr, XX of 1856 since 1865 
The income consists mainly of the house-tax, which was leviel 
m 1906 ou 1,340 out of a total of 3,047 houses. Foi the thiee 
preceding years it averaged Rs 1.914, falling with an incidence 
of Re. 1-S-O pei assessed house and Re. 0-2-1 par head of popu- 
lation, these figures being respectively the highest and lowest 
mtes in any of the chankbbtn towns of the distinct. The 
miscellaneous income is considerable, th- aveiage total receipts 
for the same period, including the opening balance, being 
Rs. 2,909 annually, while the expenditure was Rs 2,592, the 
chief items being Rs. 1,146 for the upkoep of the local police 
force, Rs. 509 for the maintenance of a conservancy staff, and 
Rs. 730 for paving, lighting and minor impi o\ ements. The olviu- 
l I'kcn area is 370 acres, while that of the levenue jit.rv.on is 1,889 
acies in extent : about 1,075 acres are cultivated, and the revenue 
demand is Rs. 4,022 The land is held in bh<ny<tcharn tenure by the 
five members of the Mufti family. Rasi Kotla is the propert) of 
Pathans, who enjoy a similar tenuie an 1 pay a revenue of Rs. 1,04 j : 
the cultivated aiea is about 420 out of a total of 767 acies. 


K.IRATPUR porgana, tah,\%l Najteauat;. 

This paigaua forms the south-western portion of the Xajib- 
abad fcahsil, lying to the west of Akharabad, from which it is 
separated by the Chhoiya river, while its northern border marches 
with that of pargana Xajibabad, continuing in a very irregular 
line to the bank of the Ganges, which forms the boundary foi 
about three miles in the extreme north-western corner. To the 
west lies Mandawai, and to the south pargana Bijnor, both of the 
Bijnor tahsil. The tract has a length of some thirteen miles from 
north to south and a mean breadth of about seven miles: the total 
area is 56 "28 area or S3 *6 square miles 
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The various natural divisions of the tract present very 
clireise characteristics. Along the Gauges is a strip of alluvial 
land, much of it. subject to the annual floods of the liver, with a 
soil that is liable to change according to the nature of the deposit. 
This belt terminates in tho old high Lank, which rises sheer up 
to a height of soruo 75 feet ; tho lend on the crest is sandy and 
cut up by ravines, the level gradually sloping eastwards towards 
the centre of the pargana This iaisu.1 plateau is naturally of an 
inferior quality, but the soil has bcmi much improved by gener- 
ations of careful tillage ; the population is scanty, and means of 
inigation are almost wholly absent, ouing to the fact that water 
lies about 80 feet below the surface. The level m this block, 
known to settlement officers as the Tisotra circle, fiom the village 
of that name m its centie, is remaikably nnifoim, and no 
inequality in the surface is met with, lor several miles. It is then 
biokcn by a drainage channel named the Thera, which rises neai 
the Najibabafl border and flows south to join a larger water- 
course known as the Katia at Pundri Khurd ; the lattei ent is 
the paigana near Hareoli, and falls into the Malm at Dhaiam- 
pur Bhoja. A third stream, called the Lakharhan, drams the 
villages to the east of the Katra, first touching Kiratpur near the 
village of Sakrauda, and after a course of a few miles joining the 
Malin at Baqarpui. The ground m the neighbourhood of these 
streams is very uneven, and the soil is of poor quality, producing 
little save where it has been constantly cultivated On the other 
hand, the wafc9r-lGvel is higher and the population more dense 
than on the plateau above the Ganges. 

Tins tract passes into the rich alluvial loam of the Malin 
valley, which is perhaps the lichest p'nrtion of tho whole district. 
Originally, it would seem, the Malm ca.vod out for itself a deep 
and wide bed, and m the course of many centuries this has 
become filled with a deposit consisting m successive layeis of 
fertile loam. It possesses much natural moisture, the water- 
level being but 15 loot below tho suiface, so that irrigation is 
unnecessary, and the fullest nso is ma le of its capabilities by tho 
Eawas, who are thomost skilled of all the cultivating castes. The 
stream still floods a considerable area, but eiosion in one place is 
compensated by valuable deposits elsewhere, and the renovating 
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power of its inundations renders it a blessing rather than a bane. 
The course of the Malm lies right thi ough the centre of the pargana, 
of which it receives almost the entire drainage : at first flowing m 
a south-westerly direction, it turns almost due south at Dharampur 
Bhoja. passing into pargana Bijnor m the south-western corner, 
some two miles from the town of Kiratpur. 

The bank of the MaHn on the western side is marked by a 
line of steep bluffs, but on the east the land slopes gradually 
down to the river from an upland tract which extends eastwards 
to the Chhoiya. This wide plain has a good soil of loam and 
clay, with a more or less marked inclination to sand in the 
south-east , it is thickly populated and highly cultivated, produc- 
ing crops of a good cjuality without irrigation. The drainage 
is carried off by the rivers and their small tributaries ; the latter 
comprising, in the case of the Malm, a large ravine which begins 
near Shujapur and joins the river at Muhammad Asgharpur, and 
in the case of the Chhoiya, a streamlet known as the Paodhoi, 
which rises in a jkil at Mochipura and falls into the larger 
channel near Memon. There are several other jkils and tanks in 
this part of the pargana, though none is of any great sine. 

The sod classification of the last settlement showed 52-8 per 
cent, loam, 16‘S per cent, clay, 3 6 per cent, bhur, and the 
remainder tho light and inferior loam called bhur sawm, The 
standard of development is high, and has steadily risen since 
1885, when 28,447 acres were cultivated. By 1865 it had 
reached 3S,15S acres, while for the five years ending m 1900 the 
average was 40,020 acres or 706 per cent, of the whole. The 
barren area was 7,000 ac.es, or 12-3 per cent., though of this 
2,026 acres weie under water and 2,500 acres were taken up by 
sites, railways, loads and the like, leaving hut 1,874 acres of land 
actually unfit for cultivation. The eulturable area was 9, 70S 
acres or 17'1 per cent., but this included 833 acres of groves and 
5,279 acres of recent fallow of land prepared for sugarcane, so that 
the available remainder is small, and much of it too poor to repay 
tillage Irrigation is quite insignificant, averaging but 140 acres ; 
this could he largely extended if necessary, though water is not 
obtainable in the parts which are most likely to suffer in time of 
drought The kharif harvest covers oi an average 2*614 
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acres, as against 17,437 acres sown m the rabi, while 127 per 
cent, of the cultivation beam a double crop. The chief autumn 
staples are uce, occupying 87 2 per cent, of the Mult if aiea, and 
sugaicane, 20*7 per cent., the latter proportion being the highest 
in any pait of the chsfciict. In the lighter soils b (jnt and arhar 
are largely grown, averaging 16*6 per cent., while the balance 
is made up by cotton, the pulsos, and the coarser millets, 
as well as juar grown for fodder. Of the rabi crops, barley, 
sown alone or m combination, covers 39 6 per cent., wheat 
38‘8 por cent , and gram 15*2 pei cent., no others being of any 
importance. 

The pargana, possesses an excellent body of cultivators, the 
laigest proportion of the area being held by Raw an, after whom 
come Jats, Tagas, Chauhans, Chamais and Samis, while tliore is a 
considerable number of Musalmans. The total area included m 
holdings in 1906 was 45,552 acres, and of this as much as 19 5 
per cent, was proprietary cultivation, whde 315 per cent, was 
held by occupancy tenants, 44 4 poi cent by tenants-at-will, and 
the remainder was chiefly in the possession of ex-pioprietors. 
Rents are much higher in the Maiin valley than elsewhere, as is 
only to he expected ; the average occupancy rate is Rs 5-6-1 per 
acre, as compared with Rs. 5-15-6 paid by tenants-at-will. Neaily 
five per cent, of the area is sublet, but such land is usually of a 
poor description, and sfakmi tenants pay a rate no higher than 
that pi e\ ailing in Atbarabad. The alterations in the revenue 
demand at successive settlements will be found in the appendix. 
The last revision witnessed an increase of nearly 28 per cent, ou 
the expiring demand, and at the present time the incidence is 
almost the highest in the district * 

The pargana contains 174 villages, whichare now divided into 
863 rn th«h , of the latter 108 are single, and 206 joint zamiuda*- t, } 
23 are imperfect, and 17 perfect pattidari. and nme aie bhaiya- 
cham. The largest estate is that of the Ivirafcpur Muftis, now 
drvided into five portions, and comprising 34 villages and five 
muhals. The Jats of Sahanpur own 35 villages, and a consi- 
derable and increasing number are held by the Banias of Najib- 
abad and Kiratpur, while other land-owners comprise the Jats of 


* .Appeals, tehle# IX and X. 
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Tisofcra, the Tagas of Sakrauda and, Raipur Nawacla, the Saiyida 
of Memo ii. and the Kayasths of Mandawar. 

In 1853 the pargana had a population of 51,344 persons, but 
this dropped in 1S65 to 48,710, and though it again rose to 
49.934 m 1872, it fell once more to 47,416. Daring the nest ton 
3'sarg a rapid increase was observed, tha total in 1891 being 
54,444, while at the last c ms us the number of inhabitants was 
52,670, of whom exactly 50 per cent, were females. Classified by 
isligions there were 29,766 Hindus, 22,001 Musalmans, and 903 
others, Ary as, Jains, 'Christians and Sikhs. The only town is 
Kirafcpur, but there are several large villages such as Banehra, 
Mem on and Baiampur. The last place gives its name to a station 
on the railway, which passes through the north of the pargana 
from east to west, and then turns north-west along the Mandau&r 
boundary as far as the Ganges, where it crosses the river near the 
Ra’awah station. Through Knatpur runs a loadfrom Bijuot to 
JSVjibabad, while other unmetalled roads lead to Maud an ai, 
ALbarabad and jSTihtaur. The north-west of the pargana is 
traversed by the roads from Nagal to Mandawar and Balawali. 

Kiratpur is an old paigana, and was known by this name in 
the days of Akbar, when it was held chiefly by Jats and Tagas, 
Since that tune it has increased slightly in size, but has under- 
gone no important changes* 

KOI QADIE, pargana Barhapttra, tahi.il Nag in a 

A large village standing in 29° 36' N. and 78° 27' F,., at a 
distance of 11 miles north from Nagina and 29 miles from tha 
district headquarters. It stands about a mile and a half fiom 
the head works of the Nagina canal and the banks of the Khoh 
river, and through it runs an uninstalled toad from Nagma to 
Kotdwara, which is here joined by a similar road from Najihabad. 
the lattei place being eight miles to the west The village is shown 
in the revenue records as Haji Muhammad pur, but denies its 
nameof KotQadir from Ghulam Qadir Khan of Najibabad. - In 
1872 it contained a population of 2,606 persons, and this rose in 
1891 to 2,725. At tha last census the number of inhabitants was 
2 656. of whom 1,253 were Musalmans, mainly of the Julaha. 
caefco There ras f rmcrly a pol a on post hero but th a baa b«sr 
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abolished, and the village now contains a lower primary school, 
a post-office anti a cafctlo-ponnd A small maiket. is hold here 
weekly, but she trade is merely local and unimportant. The 
village has an area of 233 acres, of which about 165 are culti- 
vated, and is held by Saiyids at a revenue of Rs. 440. 


MANDAWAR, parg<m't. Mandawae, Bukos. 

This ancient town, which gives its name to a pargana of she 
Bijnor tahsil, stands on the high ground overlooking the Malm 
valley to the south, in 29° 29 f N. and 7S° S' JB , at a distance of 
nearly nine miles north from the district headquarters. Through 
it runs a road flora .Bijnor to Chandok railway station and BTagal, 
and this is crossed by a second road loading fiom Kiratpur on the 
cast to the Raoli ferry over the Ganges on the south-west. The 
town is fairly compact, and is almost surrounded with mango 
gloves, and its laised site, built as it is on the dahns of former 
houses, renders it well drained an 1 healthy. The population has, 
however, steadily declined duiing the past h&lf-csntury. In 
1847 the number of inhabitants was 6,881, and this lose to 7,737 
in 1853 ; but from that time it deceased, amounting m 1S65 to 
7,626, in 1872 to 7,022, and m 1881 to 7,125. There was a slight 
recovery in. the next ten years, the total in 1891 being 7,340; bub 
the downward tendency was again observed in 1901, when tho place 
contained 7,210 parsons, of whom 4,666 were Musalmans, 2,378 
Hindus, and 166 of other religions, chiefly Christians and Aryas 

The trade of Mandawar is unimportant, and at the markets 
which are held twice weekly in the principal bazar tho only busi- 
ness is in agricultural produce and the necessaries of life require I 
by the people of the neighbouring villages. There aro no manu- 
factures, with the exception of small articles, such as boxes, pen- 
trays, and pa penknives, in 'p<{,pi?r-mAcke, similar to that of 
Budarin ; they are of some artistic merit, but are neither well 
known nor in great demand. The place possesses a police-station, 
a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper primary school, throe aided 
(schools for boys, and a small aided girls’ school. Fairs arc held 
here in honour of JDebi in Chart and Knar, of Zahir Diwan in 
Bhadon. and of Bale Salar in Chaib ; but none is of any import- 
ance Tho town, hinds cover 86 o acres of which 140 acres aro 
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comprised in the chavMdari area, and some 500 acres are tinder 
cultivation : the revenue is Es. 1,586, and the proprietors arc partly 
Sheikhs and. Saiyida holding m samindon tenure, and partly 
bha iyachrf m communities of Eawas and Bishnois. 

Since 1865 the town has been administered under Act XX 
of 1856. There were 1,702 houses in 1906, and. of these 932 were 
assessed for the purposes of the house-tax, the income fiom 
which in the three preceding years averaged Es. 1,216, giving an 
incidence of Re 1-6-1 per assessed house and Ee 0-2-10 per 
head of population. The total receipts for the same period were 
Es, 1,123 annually, including the opening balance, and the 
average expenditure Rs. 1,236; tho principal items being Ra. 595 
foi the maintenance of the local police, Es. 322 for the consei- 
\ ancy staff, ond Rs , 161 for minor improvements. 

The great antiquity of Mandawar is indubitable. The oldest 
part of tho site is a raised mound to the south-east, about half a 
mile square. This is now coveied by modern buildings, but the 
presence of large bricks in every direction proves that it was 
inhabited at a very early elate. In the middle of this mound, which 
is about ten feet above die rest of the town, is a ruined fort, soma 
300 feet square and rising to a height of six or seven feet above 
the general level. In the south-east corner of the fort stands the 
Jami Maspd, built of large blocks of grey sandstone. This is 
said to have been constructed from the materials of a former 
Hindu temple, and such may well be the case, as many of the 
stones exhibit cramp-holes on their outer face ; but nothing is 
known of tha author or the date of the existing structure. His- 
tory relates that the ancient town fell into decay and became a 
heap) of ruins in the midst of forest, and that it was repeopled in 
the twelfth century by Agarwal Banias from Mutari in Meerut, 
named Dwarka Has and Ivatar Mai, whose descendants are still 
the principal inhabitants. There is the usual tradition that tho 
place was formerly included m the dominions of Pnthvi Raj, the 
Chauhan ruler of Dehli, and that it was captured in 1195 by 
Shahab-ud-din, but though it certainly came under the sway of 
tho Musalmans not long after, there is no reference to Mandawai; 
in any of the extant chronicles of that period. It was no doubt 
vhrted by Timur 'n his famous raid, but thereafter the place 
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never rose to prominence till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when it was sacked by Amir Khan Pindari and his free* 
booteis, while again during the mutiny the town suffered much at 
the hands of the Jat maiauders of the neighbourhood At the 
present time it is a place of mean appearance, built mainly of 
mud, and possessing no striking edifices and but few buck houses, 
the chief being that of the Agai wals 

The ar ‘hseological interest of Mandawar is, howevei con- 
siderable, and the ancient site has bean the subject of much 
speculation, though it has never been scientifically explored. 
Both St. Martin and Geneial Cunningham identified tho 
name with the Mo-ti-pu-lo of the Chinese tra\eller Hiuen 
Tsang, who visited the place in the seventh century and 
found it the capital of a Sudia kingdom The town was 
famous for the monastery and stupa of the Buddhist teacher 
Sanghabhadi a, who Hounshed about tho beginning of the 
Chnstma eta, and was the burial place of his pupil, Vtmala 
Mitia, whose stupa stood in a mango grove hard by. The 
neighbouihood ivas also enriched with many other doctors of 
the Hitviyn jm or Leaser Vehicle”, and it seems that Mo-ti- 
pu-lo was a great stronghold of that sect. Genet al Cunningham 
made an attempt, to fit the description given by Huron Tsang 
with the existing features of tbr place There is a second laige 
mound occupied by the village of Muridia, about a mile to the 
north-east of tho fort, and in between is a largo tank called the 
Kunda Tal, suriounded by numsious small mounds These he 
considered to be the remains of a single town with a circuit of 
some three and a half miles, and lying to the north-wost of the 
Pimvali Tal, a deep and ii regularly shaped sheet of water, foim- 
ing paH of a chuiaage line leafing into the Malm. This the 
General concluded to be the ditch formed by tho earthquake 
which occuned at the death of Vrmala Mitia, whose tomb he 
locates in the an Tent mango grove on its western bank. The 
monastery of Gunaprabha, anothei schismatic piofossor, ho 
places in tho hamlet of Lai pur, which is built partly of 
ancient bricks and stands on a mound about three- quartern 
of a mile south-south-east fiom the fort. Vorth of Lalpur 
an l half a mile from the mosque is the shimo of one Hnd&y&t 
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Shah, and this, too, is constructed from the remains of an 
old building Here Cunningham places the monastery of 
Sanghahhadra, while the stupa of the same name he supposed 
to be represented by another small Musalman shrine about 
200 raids to the north-west. These identifications are neces- 
sarily conjectural, but it is probable that mail might be effected 
by an excavation of the site. 

MANDAWAR pargaivi, frthnil Bijhok 
M ania war is the northernmost of the five paiganas than 
make up the Bijnor tahsil. It is bounded on the south by 
patgaua Bijnoi, on the east hv Kiratpur, and on the north anl 
Meet by the Ganges, separating it from the Huzaffarnagai 
district. Owing to the large amount of land subject to fluvial 
action, the aiea is liable to change from time to time The mei 
has a general tendency to cut eastwards, so as to transfer laud 
to the Mvwaffarnagar sile ; several villages have at diffluent 
pei iods been made over to that district, but the deep stieam is 
not invariably the revenue boundary, and in soma cases land 
on the west bank belongs to Bijnor, as the owners live on this 
side and own olhei villages m this district. The average aiea 
for the five years ending in I90d was 65,321 acres or nearly 103 
square miles, the permanent portion being only 47,847 acre 3. 

The low alluvial land is a fairly level tract of loam and 
clay, of comparatively lecent origin, anl though always subject 
to injury from the annual floods, capable of beanng good crops 
in favourable years. Much damage was clone in the wet cycle 
that terminated in 1895, when many villages were washed out 
of existence, and a large area of valuable laud was rendered 
sterile by saturation and the saline efflorescence known as reh. 
Along the eastern, edge of the khndw runs a small stream called 
the Lahpi, probably representing an old bed of the Ganges, 
and tins is joined by one or two abandoned channels, which only 
carry water in time of flood The Lahpi eventually empties 
itself into a great marsh or lake known as the Raoli jhil , though 
it actually lies at some distance fiom the village of that name. 
In former days this marsh was famous for the production of the 
fine rice kno rnaimi j t but the nae m the water le elhae th owi 
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almost the whole area out of cultivation. The overflow from the 
jhil passes into the Malirt, just befoio tha confluence of that ri\ er 
with the Ganges on the southern boundary of tho p argon a 

The Malm barely touches Maudawar at any point in its 
coarse till it debouch is into the low Lh <dt„ in the south, but a 
considerable area to the south-east is include 1 in its basin. This 
tiact has tho same general charactei istios as in Kiratpur and 
Bijuor, being a level ten ace of excellent alluvial loam and clay 
m a very high state of cultivation, and possessing sufficient 
natural moistmo to lender irrigation unnecessary. As elsewhere 
along this rivor, tho tilings is almost wholly in the hands of 
Rawas, and fiorn this fact the tract is locally known as Rawapun. 

Tho lost of the pargana comprises tho uplands, which use 
gradually from tho Malm valley on the south and cast, and aio 
separated fium tho Gaugos khnb? by a fanlv stoop and well 
defined cliiT above the Lahpi. Tho country resumblus the 
conesponding circles of Bijuor and Darunagui , having an uneven 
surface marko l by undulating lidg'is of pnoi sandy soil, which 
in the intervening valleys, and by dint of constant cultivation, 
passes into a fair loam The edges of tho tract arc scored by 
ravines, but otherwise thoio is lit Ido unculturable laud except 
on tha actual sandhills. The crops are inforior, and long fallows 
aie necessary, while tho population is sparse and irrigation is 
practically unknown ; though water is found at no great depth 
below the surfa ;e, wells aie difficult to construct, and consequently 
the villages depend entirely on good and seasonable rains. 

Under such conditions it is only natural that tho development 
of the pargana should have reached but a moderately high standard. 
In 1835 the cultivated area was but 31,474 acres, and thirty 
years later the total had lisen to 40,383 acies, though tho 
increase was in part due to the inclusion of rovenue-free lands 
that had been hitherto omitted. For the five years .ending in 
1906 tho average was 43,469 acres or 66 per cent, of the wdiole, 
the improvement being veiy satisfactory in view of tho 
deteriorated condition of the Jehad? r. There had also been a 
maiked expansion of the double-cropped area, which averaged 
12*8 per cent, of the net cultivation. The land returned as 
barren amounts to 11 263 acroa but of tins 2 460 acres aro covered 
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with water and 2,873 acres occupied by village sites, roads, and 
the like; the remainder is, however, more extensive, than in any 
other pargana of the district, and the large pioportion of uncultur- 
able waste is a fair index of the capabilities of the tract. They aie 
further illustrated by an analysis of the soils, as classified at the 
last settlement : 42 5 per cent is loam, 9 per cent, clay, and all 
the remainder bhur oi bhur sawai, the last two being evert more 
prevalent than in pargana Bijaor. The so-called culturable aiea 
aggregates 11,091 acies or 16 9 per cent, of the whole ; but this 
includes groves, 475 acres, and new fallow and land prepared 
for sugarcane, 4,646 acres, as well as old fallow and culturable 
waste proper. Some extension of tillage is possible, but it is 
ceitain that much of the land shown as available is too poor to 
yield a profitable outturn. 

Irrigation is almost unknown in ordinary years, the total 
average being but 151 acres, or less than that of any other 
pargana save Kiratpur This small amount is devoted to garden 
crops, for in the Malin valley and the Lhndtr none is required, 
while in the hangar none is obtainable The crop returns show 
a maiked deficiency of the more valuable staples, though there 
has been a distinct improvement of lato years in this respect. 
In the hhanf harvest, which averages 28,468 acres as compared 
with a rabi area of 20,493 acres, 3T3 per cent, is occupied by 
b ij'PCb and arhar in combination, 24-7 per cent, by lice, 164 
per cent, by sugarcane, and the rest by the pulses, cotton, maize, 
coarse millets and jmr grown for fodder. In the rabi 52-2 per 
cent, is taken up by barley, either sown alone or mixed with 
gram and wheat, 3 T9 per cent, by wheat, and 7*7 per cent, by 
gram. The amount of wheat has immensely increased, to the 
great advantage of the tiact, but the predominance of barloy is 
almost as marked as in the centre and south of the tahsil. 

The pargana possesses a fine body of cultivators, consisting 
principally of Jats and Rawas, after whom come Chauhans 
Chamara, Sainis, Sheikhs and Gujars. In 1906 the aiea recorded 
in holdings was 47,599 acres, and of this only 6*5 per cent, was 
cultivated by proprietors, occupancy tenants holding 29 6, 
and tenants -at- will 63*1 per cent., the small remainder being 
ex-propriotary cultivation or rent-fiee. More thanh&lf the paigana 
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is still held on grain rents, while the cash races vary greatly 
throughout the tract, being very much higher in the Malin valley 
than elsewhere, At the present time the average is Its, 4-4-3 
per acre for occupancy tenants and Rs 5-3-9 for tenanta-at-will, 
while sloikmis, who hold about three per cent, of the area, pay 
Rs 5-12-3. Details of the revenue demand at the various 
settlements will be found in the appendix. At the last revision 
an enhancement of about 27 per cent,, was taken, but m spice of 
this the incidence is extremely low as compared with the rest of 
the district, this being only natural in view of the characteristics 
of the tract * The total demand vanes from time to time by 
reason of the numerous alluvial m ih r ds, 63 in all, which weie 
last assessed in 1904 at Rs. 9,551 

The 165 villages of the pargana aie at present divided 
into 439 m ihals, of which 133 are held m single, and 255 in 
joint samcndari tsniue, 2S aie perfect, and nine imperfeA 
pathdiiri, and the remaining nine aie bh"-iy ichnr'i. The 
proprietors are chiefly Banias, Bishiiois, Sheikhs, Jats, Biahmaua 
and Tagas. The principal resident landowners are the Bishnois 
of Muhamraalpur, and the Bamas and Bi&hmans of Mandawai 
The Jats of Sahanpur own a considerable estate, and seveial 
villages belong to the Haldaur family and to the Muftis of 
Khratpur. Tfia pargana is said to have been i ©-settled by 
Agarwal Banias at a very early date, and the pos'eisions of this- 
caste are by no means of recent origin, though they have in many 
cases acquired the lands till latsily held by Jats, Kayasths and 
Chauhans. 

The population has fluctuated repeatedly during the past 
half century In 1853 it numbered 33,707 souls, and this 
dropped to 35,873 in 1865, only to use in 1S72 to 37,062 , it 
again fell m 1SS1 to 35,999, but rose ten yoars later to 40,185 
At the last census in 1901 the pa’gaua contained 39,318 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 18,964 were foma'es The total included 23,333 
Hindus, 9 320 Musalmaus, and 1,660 otheis, chiefly members of 
the Arya Sara&j. The only town is Mandawar, and besides tins 
Muhammadpur is a considerable village an 1 has been separately 
described; two other villages, Inda-pur and Muqimpur, contain 
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more than a thousand inhabitants. Means of communication 
are distinctly poor as compared with the rest of the distnct. 
The railway skirts the extreme northern border, with stations at 
Chandok and Bala wall ; but the few roais are of an inferior 
description, and comprise those from Bijuor to Mandawar and 
Hagai, and from Hiiatpur to Mandawar and Raoli ferry over 
the Ganges. 

The pnrgana has little history of its own. It was known by 
its present name in the days of Akbar, when the numindars were 
shown as Bans, though this is probably a coiruption for Vaish or 
Banins. With the rest of the district it passed into the hands of 
the Eohillas in 17-id. Rom the Rohillas to the Hawab Wazir in. 
1774, and fiom the Nawab Wazir to the British in 1801. 

MEMQN pargana Kiratpur, tajml Hajirabad. 

A large agncultni'al village on the eastern borders of th© 
pargaua, standing in *29° 32' N. and 78° 16' E , a mile east of 
the nnmotalled load from Bijnor to Najihabad, six miles south' 
west from the latter, and 15 miles from the district headquarters. 
The village lands extend westwards fiom the Chhoiya river, 
u hich forms the boundary of the pargaua, and cover an area 
of 1,048 acres, of which some 900 acres are cultivated ; the 
revenue is Rs. 2,030, and the propuetors are Saiyida holding m 
bhaiyachar a tenure; in addition to this village, they own a con- 
siderable propeity in the pargana The place possesses a post- 
office and an upper primary school, but is otherwise unimport- 
ant; the population at the last census numbered 1,743 persons, of 
whom 1,243 were Musalmans. 

Adjoining Memon on the west is the larger village of 
Banehra, which in 1901 contained 2,5S2 inhabitants, including 
1,561 Musalmans. It contains an upper primary school and a 
small bazar in which markets are held weekly. 


MORDHAJ, pargana and tahsil Hajibabad. 

This is the name commonly given to a small but. ancient 
ruined fort, standing in 29° 40' N. and 78= 26' E., on the east 
side of the load leading from. Hajibabad to Kotdwara, at a 
distance of six miles noith-east from the tahsil headquarters. It 
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is situated in the village of Chandanwala, and is shown in the 
maps as fort Munawwai Jor. There can be no clouhL that the 
site is very ancient, and the whole country round for several miles 
is covered with traces of ruined buildings, apparently representing 
a large city of foimci clays. The fort itself is of irregular shape, 
built on a mound overgrown with jungle. The walls, however, 
can still be traced, rising to a height of about 15 feet, and enclos- 
ing a space some 800 feet and G25 feet wide j they are sturoanded 
by a ditch with a breadth of 60 feet, beyond which is an outei 
rampart, while the entrance is on the eastern side. The remains 
consist principally of large 'bricks of the old pattern, but it is 
said that the stones of the place were carried away to build 
Patthargarh near Na]ibabad, and the figuios of gods and 
goddesses are believed to have furnished all the temples of that 
town. TTithln the fort, towards the middle of the eastern side, 
is a large mound, locally known by the name of Shigri, and this 
has been conjectured to be a Buddhist stupa, though no piopu- 
excavation has as yet been attempted. Xothing is known of tha 
histoiy of the fort and city, but the name Moidhaj is presumably 
derived from Mayura Dhvaja, moaning the peacock stand aid, 
which is apparently the title of the founder. InOadh he himself, 
and in Bijnor his son. Pita Dhvaja, is described as a contempor- 
ary of the Pandai as, while according to another tradition he was 
the Jam antagonist of Saiyid Salar Masaud, who fell at Bahraich. 

MUHAMMADPUR, pargann MandaWah, tnhsil Birewt 
This village, officially known as Muhaniraadpur Dermal, 
stands in 29° 27' N. and 7S° S ; E , at a distance of two miles 
south-west from Maud aw ar and six miles fiorn Bijnor, on the 
road leading from tho former place to Raolifeny over the Ganges. 
It is an old Jat settlement, but is no longci held by this caste, 
the proprietors being BIshnois, who pay a revenue of Rs. 1,430, 
the total area is 601 acres, of which some 430 acres are cultivated. 
These Bishnois have an extensive money-lending business, and 
are people of much wealth, being now the largest proprietors in 
the pargatia. Tho place figures iu the Mutiny history'' of tho 
district, owing to the disturbances that wore created here at an 
garly stage m tho robellion 1 y t e Jats and Gujara of the 
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neighbourhood. It possesses a branch po»t-ofiicc, a large and 
flourishing upper primary school, anl a small weekly market A 
considerable loir takes place hare during March, m honour of Zahir 
Diwan, and another gaiheimg is held in the same month under 
the uame of the Chhipis’ fan. The population in 1901 numbered 
2,042 souls, of whom 652 were Hindus, 346 Musalmans and x,o 
fewer than 1,044 of other religions, a few of them being Christians, 
but the majority belong to the Aiya Sama] 


HAGAL, porg'taa and tolled Katibaea'd 

A small market town in the extreme east of the pargana, 
standing m 29° 40' H. and 78° 12' E., on the high ground above 
the Ganges, which flows about a mile and a half to the west of the 
mam site. Through Hagai passes a road fiom Bijnoi and 
Manciawar to join the Hardwar road near Safcalgaih, and a 
second leads fiom Hajibahad to the Bhamsghat ferry over the 
Tanges, the distance from Bijnor being 22 miles, and that fiom 
the tahsil headquarters ten miks. Hagai is said to have been 
founded about 1605 by the first Rai of Sahanpup and there is a 
handsome well in the town, dating fiom the days of Anrangzeb. 
It is still owned by the Jats, who pay a levenue of Rs 1,500. on 
a total area of 1,735 acres, of which about 680 acres aie cultivated. 
The population in 1901 numbered 2,387 persons, of whom 556 were 
Musalmans. The place possesses a police-station, a post-office, a 
cattle-pound, and an upper primary school. Markets aie held 
weekly in the bazar, but the trade is small. A large bathing fair 
takes place annually in Kartik atGoela, an adjoining village to the 
south-west, at the point w'here the Ganges first becomes navigable. 

HAGIHA, pntgana and libs'll Hagiita. 

Nagina, though no longer the capital is the principal town of 
the district, and stands in 29° 26' H. and 7S° 26' E., at a dis- 
tance of 19 miles from Bijnor, with which it is connected by a 
metalled road. Through the town runs the road fiom Moradabad 
to Najibabad and Hardwar, while others radiate in various direc- 
tions, leading to Kiratpur, Hihtaur, Sherkot, Afzalgarh and 
Kashipur, and Barhapura. The main line of the Oucih and Rokil- 
khand "atlway passes the town on the west, the station being some 
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hall a mile from the main site to the south-west, and approached 
by a metalled feeder road. 

Nothing is known of the foundation of the place, hut it 
appears at all times to have been aMusalmau town, and the name 
itself is of Persian origin, denoting the jewel m a ling, Though 
it does not figure m history, it had become of sufficient import- 
ance by the days of Akbar to give its name to a pargana , but it 
does not seem to have nsen to any prominence till the days of 
Rohilla supremacy, when the old fort was built. To the same 
period may be assigned several of the small though clega it 
mosques ; but the Jami Masjid, which is a conspicuous building 
on an elevated and w ell chosen site, was erected little more than 
forty years ago. In 1805 the town was sacked by the Pindans 
under Amir Khan, as mentioned m the histoiy of the disti n t. 
Nagina has been the headquarters of a tahsil siuce the introduction 
of the British rule, and in 1817 was selected as tho scat of the 
newly appointed collector of northern Moradabad The change 
to Bijnor took place a few years later in 1S24, one of the 
reasons being that the drainage of the place is somewhat deficient 
and malaria is always prevalent. The town still suffers from the 
same cause, and although there has been a considerable improve- 
ment of late years, is never very healthy. .During the mutiny 
Nagina was the scene of several conflicts between the rival parties, 
and in the neai vicinity the Musalmans received their final defeat 
at the hands of General Jones, which crushed tho using in Bijnor. 

At the first census in 1847 the population was 14,001 and 
though the total dropped m 1858 to 13,462, subsequent }cars have 
witnessed a very rapid increase From 19,075 in 1805 it rose 
to 19,676 in 1872, and to 20,503 in 1831, while ten yoai s later 
it was 23,150. At the last census m 1901 the number of inhabit- 
ants was 21,412, of whom 10,801 weie females. Classified 
according to religions, there weie 14,887 Musalmans, 5,524 
Hindus, 393 Aryas, 346 Fikhs, 229 Chiisuaus and 33 Jains. 

The town is essentially Musalman m appearance, and is 
a large and busy settlement of brick houses surrounded by 
suburbs of mud huts, while sprinkled among the buildings are 
several open spaces shaded by line iises. The streets are for the 
most pars paved 11 ith buck and the punc’pal bazar is a la"goly 
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frequonled thoroughfare with good shops on eithw side The place 
is the chief commercial centre in the district, and a large trade is 
carried on in sugar, rino, cotton and other articles Kagina has 
long been celebrated for its iron work, and m foimer days the 
matchlocks produced here had. a wid: reputation. The special 
industries are now wood-carving in ebony, which has been already 
deg ribed in chapter II, and the manufaertue of glass phials, 
used by pilgrims fi om all parts of India to convey the sabred 
water of the Ganges from Hard war. The glass is of greenish 
biown colour, and is male from an amalgam of reb and saltpetre. 
Among other products of the plare may he mentioned cotton cloth 
of the kinds known as gnrka and gust,, hempen sacking anl 
icpcs, as well as lacquered and painted goods produced in small 
quantities 

The chief public buildings of Nagina comprise the old Palhau 
foil, m which the tahsil and legislation office are located; the 
dispensaiy, a fine buck structuio standing on a laised and open 
site in the south-eastern outskirts of the ton n on land confiscated 
after the mutiny, a first class police-station, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound, and a large middle vernacular school. A piimaiy school 
is maintained by the municipality, which also gives giants-in-aid 
to eight othei schools, one of these being for girls. To the oast of 
the town, between the main site and the railway station, flows the 
Nagraa canal, close to wluffi is a small inspection bungalow. 

Tin town has been admiuistcie 1 as a municipality since 1806, 
and the board consists of twelve members, of whom nine aia 
elected and three appointed by Government. The income is 
derived mainly from the usual ortioi tax on imports, the only 
othei items of any importance being the receipts from the cattle- 
pound and the sale of manure Details of the annual income and 
expenditure for each year since 1891 will be found m the appen- 
dix * Several large and influential landowners reside m Xagma, 
the principal families being those at present represented by Mir 
Al-i-Ali, a Saiyid who has extensive estates in this pargana and 
XWhapura; Dalip Smgh, the head of the Jat Chaudhris ; Saha 
Bisheslw Nath, the chief member of a flourishing firm of bankeis ; 
and Lala Makhan Lai, another Bania, -who holds five villages and 
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shares in five others in the Nagina pargana. A bench of four 
honorary magistrates sits in Lhu town, foi the trial of petty 
criminal eases arising within municipal limits, 

XAGJ1VA ptrg,in% tithed NAQHTA. 

This pai’gana forms the western portion of the tahsil, Leung 
htumdod on the east by Barhapura, the dividing' line for the most 
pait being the Khoh river; to the nottb lies pargana .Najibabal, 
to the west Akbavabad and Bijnor, and to the south Nihtaur and 
Dhampur. The total area is 62,700 acres or nearly 93 square miles. 

The pargaua lies m the very centra of the district, and is a 
tiact of great natural feitility, though somewhat diversified in its 
physical characteristics. The eastern portion, comprising about 
on e-tbii cl of the whole, consists of the low alluvial kh r fdir of th* 
Khoh, a i rvei which Hows an a wide sandy bed, foil of quicksands, 
icndonng its passage difficult and dangerous except at a few well- 
known placos. Owing to the heavy floods by which the river is 
swollen fiom time to time, tho villages on its banks are in soma 
measure precarious, and a luige number of them are treated as 
alluvial, but further inland tho cultivation is fairly stable. This 
bioacl Lhadir terminates in a well defined Lank, along tho crest 
of which runs tho road from Moiadabad to Hard wav, passing 
through tho town of Nagina, The urban 1 tract is to some extent 
uniform, but is subdivided into two portions by the Gangan 
nvor, which flows from noith to south in a doop bed. Tho land 
to the east of the stream is far richer than that to tho west, though 
the advantage is mainly due to the existence of canal irrigation. 
To the west the land lies higher, there are no canals, and m many 
places wells aro difficult to const] out, although watoi is found at 
no great distaujc from the suifaie. Bosi the Gaugau, several 
othei streams aie included in the drainage system. One of thoso 
is the Ivuaila, which takes its rise close to the -Nagina railway 
station, and flows southwards through tho eastern uplands. In the 
noith- west is tho Pilkhala, a small tubutary of tho Gangan, winch 
fora short distance separates this pargana from KAjiLabacl, and 
further south another insignificant stream joins tho Gaugan on 
the loft bank, a zailo above the bridgo on tho Bijnor roal. 
Through the south-west portion flows tho Ban with its soyeial 
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rilmoi branches, the chief of which is the Banra, forming the 
boundary between Nagma. and Brjnor. The Ban is at times 
liable to flooding, but owing to the depths of its channel does 
little damage to the land in. its neighbourhood . Tho effects of 
flooding are in fast only to b3 seen in the lihiidfa', where not onlv 
the Khoh, but also its small tributaries, such as the Paodhoi and 
the Budhi, are apt to inundate the villages on their banks in 
years of heavy rainfall. According to tho soil classification of 
the last set dam cut no los-> than 53 per cent, of the entire uaigana 
is a goo 1 loam, while 30 per cent, is shown as clay, and only 11 
pei cent, as sandy oi infaiioi loam, the bhw soils of ths western 
parganas being here practically unknown. 

In former days Vagina suffered to some extent from over- 
assessment, piobably owing to the fact of its inherent richness. 
In 1S36 cultivated area was 39,220 acres, and this rose do 
43,713 acres at the survey of 1S65, though the increase was par- 
tially due to tha resumption of revenue-fiee lands, which had 
formerly been omitted. During the currency of the tenth settle- 
ment, the extension of cultivation was very small, amounting to 
only 2-38 per cent ; in the hotter lands the area was almost sta- 
tionary, but there had been a marked improvement in the west- 
ern uplands, though on the other hand ths Ithnclt,, had deteriorat- 
ed. Since the ssttlcm mi the development of the pargana has 
been more rapid, for during the five years ending in 1900 the 
average area under tha plough was 4G,37S acres or 7s>'9 per cent, 
of the whole, The introduction of the canal is partially respons- 
ible for this, and is certainly the cause of the large increase in 
tha double-cropped area, which now averages 9,409 acies or 204> 
per cent of the cultivation. Of the remainder, 7,122 acies or 11*4 
par cent am shown as barren, and 9,200 acres or 14*7 per cent, 
as eulturable, hut both these figures are m some measure decep- 
tive, as of tho formal 2,043 acres are covered with water and 
3,045 acres occupied by village sites, buildings and roads, leav- 
ing only 1,430 acres as unfit for cultivation; while of the latter 
1,010 acres are under groves and 2,750 acres are current fallow, 
so that only 5,440 acres remained as colturable waste and old 
fallow, the proportion being too small to admit of much further 
extension, except perhaps in the more or loss precarious villages of 
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the lhad%r. The average inigated area is 7,425 acres or 1(3 per 
cent of the culuivation, and this figure is only exceeded m par- 
gana Burhpur, No less than 6,820 a ires arc watered from ths 
canals, the other sources of supply being but seldom utilised. 
"Wells aio unusually scarce, and there are no tanks of any 
si/e or importance, with the possible exceptions of that near 
Banwaripur. The canal system has already been described in 
chapter II, and its importance may be estimated from the 
fact that in 1870 the aica thus irrigated was only 1,300 
acres. 

As is generally the ease in this district, the l, liar if harvest 
Very largely exceeds idle rabi in point of area, the former avei ag- 
ing 35,703, and the latter 19,869 acres. Hies is the great staple, 
amounting co 56*1 per coat, of the I Jaw «/ mea, and next comes 
sugarcane with 20 per ^enL, an extraordinarily high proportion. 
The remainder of tho harvest consists chiofty m cotton, 6‘1 per 
emit, and the coarser pulses and millets, there is a small hut 
increasing amount of maize, and in the higher lands to the west 
bc/yra I snot uncommonly grown The principal mbt eiop is 
wheat, which by itself constitutes -IS 1 per cent, of the area sown. 
It is followed by barley, either grown alone or in combination, 
with 25 per cent , and gram with 13 7 per cent., tho rest being 
chiefly oilseeds, masib/' and garden crops. 

The standard of husbandry is very high, and is probably 
nob surpassed in any othci part of the district. Tho cultivators 
arc mainly Ch&uhans and Juts, and after them come Bairns, 
Chatnara, Sheikhs, Tagas and Brahmans. Tho total men included 
in holdings in 1906 was 49,210 aeies, and of this 12*8 per cent, 
was m the hands of proprietors, either as sir or khwUaf'ht > 36 1 
per cent. was held by tenants with rights of occupanev, and 50 
per cent by tenants-at-wxli, the remainder being either rent-fj.ee 
or m tho possession of ax-proprietors. Cash rents prevail over 
about two-thuds of the aiea, and vary according to tho nature of 
the land. On an average they are higher than in any other pint 
of the district, occupancy tenants paying Its. 7-4-7 por aero, and 
tenants-at-will Es 9-5-1 : the area sublet is 4-4 pier cent, of the 
whole and this seldom includes the best land, the avoiage rental 
being Ha, 8-0-4. per acre. The revenue demand at successive 
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settlements will be found in the appendix. 11 At the last revishar 
in 1902 only a small enhancement was taken, amounting to 6-6 
|>or cent, on the expiung levenua, but the incidence is higher than 
in any other paigana, f There are 51 maknls on the alluvial 
register, last assessed in 1906 at Rs 3,355. 

The parganu contains in all 302 villages, at piesant divided 
into 5S0 r/iii'hcils. Oftha latter, 216 are owned by single pro- 
prietors, 237 are joint summdari, 47 are blialyn ohara, 41 are 
imperfect iKitudi'v-o, and 27 are held in. the perfect form of the 
same tenure, while the remaining 12 arc revenue-tree, The pro- 
piietois are mainly Saiyids, Rajputs, Sheikhs, Tag as, Jats and 
Ramus, while Chau ha ts and jBishuois own small estates. The 
largest landholder is Mir Al-i-Ali, the head of a wealthy Saiyid 
family of Nogina, who has IS villages and seven Wsohctls assessed 
at Rs 10,876. JJoxt com.?s Kunwai Digbijai Singh of the Taga 
family with 19 villages paying Rs. 9,370 , the Raja of Kashipur 
w ith eight villages, the Jat Chau Ihris of Nogina with, six villages 
and four vb-Jutla, Sahu Bisheslim Nafh, of Nagina with ten 
villages and live luahals, Lain Makhan Lai, another Bania, with 
three villages and five raah'-tls, and Raja Ha-rbans Singh of 
Haldaur with threo villages. The Banins have largely increased 
then estates of late years, chiefly at the expense of Pathana and 
other Mnsalmans. The Saivids of Pitanheri at one time owned 
a gieat number of villages, but have been steadily losing ground 
for many years. 

The population of the p arga.ua has risen r apidly since 1853, 
n hen it numbered 61,178 souls. The total was 69,631 in 1365, 
and 71,703 in 1872 ; and though it dropped in 1881 to 71,569, ton. 
yeans later it was 79,234, giving a density of 784 persons to the 
syuaio mile. At the last census of 1901 the pargana contained 
77,528 inhabitants, of whom 37,366 were females. Classified 
by religions, there were 43,969 Hiulus, 32,339 Mnsalmans, and 
1,170 others, chiefly Aryas, Christians and Jains. The only 
town is Nagina itself, and few of the villages have large popula- 
tion. the chief being Hargampur and Raipur Sadat. The ti act 
is well supplied with moans of communication, being traverser! 
fiora south to north by the railway, with stations at Puialui. 
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Nagma and Bundki. A metalled road connects Nagina with 
Bijnoi, and through the tow n passes that from Moradabad to 
Najibabad, Other roads lead to Shcrkot, Afzalgarh, Barhapma, 
Kotdwara, Kiratpur and Nihtaur, while the western portion is 
served by the roads from Nihtaur to Kiratpur and Najibabad. 

The pargana has undergone practically no change since the 
days of Akbar, when it was one of the subdivisions of the 
Sambhal sarhur. In 1S02 the area was largely mcieased by the 
addition of Islamabad, but the constitution of Baihapuia in 1814 
i educed it to ita original size 

NAGINA tahul. 

This is the eastern subdivision of the distiict, and comprises 
an irregularly shaped tiact of country, extending westwards from 
the Phika river, which generally foims the boundary between 
this district and those of Naini Tal and Moradabad, to tho 
borders of the Najibabad and Bijuor tahsils. To the south lie the 
Nihtaur and Dhampur parganas of the Phampur tahsil, and on 
the north the boundary runs along tho submontane road, which no v 
belongs to GaihwaL The tahsil contains tho throe parganas of 
Nagina, Barhapura and Afzalgarh, each of which has been sepa- 
rately desoribod: the total area is 290,188 acros or 4GA4 scjuaia 
miles. 

It its physical aspects the country presents widely dilFeient 
characteristics. All along the northern border runs a bait of forest, 
continually decreasing in area with the sproal or cultivation, 
except in the extreme east, where the Rehar reserved foiest 
extends southwards for several miles. This tract resembles in some 
degroo the Bhabar of Naim Tal, and is drained by tho Khoh, Ilum- 
ganga, Phika and many tributary streams, most of which are 
hill torrents, diy for a large portion of the year, but swollen to 
a considerable volume during the rains South of the foicst lies- 
i low alluvial belt of varying character, highly cultivated in the 
outh, but subject in the north to locuimig periods of acute 
depression. West of the Khoh the level rises, pargana Nag ms 
using included in the eastern uplands, a densely populated and 
well developed stretch of country, with a fertile soil and afaiily 
complete system of canals The °outh western corner of Nagina 
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extends into the central uplands, which are drained by the Ban 
and Gaugan, and have a heavier soil; admirably suited for the 
growth of late nee. 

The difference between pargana Kagma and the rest of the 
tab 9 1.1 is further exemplified m. the matter of communications. 
The former is traversed by the railway, with stations at Pur ami, 
Xagina and Bundki, and also possesses a number of good roads, 
the chief of which is the metalled road from Nagina to Bijiior, 
while others lead from Nagina to Kiiatpm, Kajibabad, Nihtaur 
an 1 Movada'oa'l, the south- n astern portion being farther served 
by those from Nihtaai to Kiratpur and Xajibabad. East of 
Kagma, however, roads are few and indifferent, and access to 
this remote tract is rendered more difficult by the presence of 
the many rivers and streams. One roal leads from Xagina to 
Kashipur, crossed at Afisalgai h by taat from Dhampur to Kala- 
garh on the Garkwal border, and giving off a branch from Rebar 
to Dhaiamandi ; a second goes to Barhapura and Kalu Shahid, 
a third runs from Najibabad to Baihapuia and Kalagarh, and a 
fourth connects Bundki Btahon with Kot Qaclir and Kotdwara. 
The rivors aro crossed by feniss, of which a list will be found in 
the appendix, v bile the position of the roads is shown on the map. 

The only important town in the tahsil is the municipality 
of Nagina. Act XX of 1856 is in force at Afzalgaih, and was 
foimerly applied to Baihapura, QasimpurGarhi, and Rehar, which 
with Kot Qadir may be daubed as small market towns with no 
manufactures and few points of inteiest. Mention of the larger 


villages has been made in the various paigana articles. The 
schools, markets, fairs, and post-offices of the tahsil aro shown in 
separate lists in the appendix. 

The population increased steadily from the time of the first 
census to 1891. In 1853 the number of inhabitants was 140,496, 


rising to 161,762 in 1865, to 1G5.1 15 in 1S72, to 170,075 in 1881, 
and to 183,147 ten yeais later. Then a decline set in, especially 
in the eastern poition. The enumeration of 1901 show ed a total of 
only 156,898, of whom 74,683 were females. This decrease cleaily 
illustrated the general deterioration of Afzalgarh and Baihapuia, 


which reached such a point that a revision of the revenue, accom- 


panied by substantial reductions, was found necessary. Of tbo 
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total population, 96,295 were Hindus, 53,350 Musalmans, S74 
Aryas, 1,014 Sikhs, 291 Christians and 74 Jams. The principal 
Hindu castes arc Chamars, numbering 25,047 ; Kajputs, 20,208, of 
whom 19,766 were recorded as Cliauhans ; Jats, 6,028 ; and Salma, 
5,372. Then come Mai is, Fhahmans, G-adaiiyas, Kahats, Baiuns, 
Barhais and Kumhars, all occurring m numbers exceeding two 
thousand. Among die Musalmans Julabas largely preponderate 
with a total of 16,856, an I they are followed by Sheikhs, 9,514, 
Telis, 3,441, Saiyids, Fakirs, Bohnas.Pathans, Dhobis and Jho]hns 
Only 44 per cent, of the population wcie retumod as actu- 
ally dependent on agriculture, though this does not include the 
many persons who are engaged m cultivation as a subsidiary 
means of subsistence Nearly 11 percent am occupied iu the 
manufacture of cotton cloth and similar fabiics, ten per cent, m 
general labour, six pat cent, m the supply of food and dunk, and 
next come workers m timber and other loiest produce and those 
who derive their support from cattle-breeding and pastaie. The 
number of mendicants was no less than 6,08 ±, though even this 
figure was largely surpassed in Dhampur Tho manufactures of 
Nagma are of considerable importance, the town being rho chief 
industiial cantie of tho district 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision m tho ehaige of 
a full-powered joint magistrate or deputy collector. The tahsd- 
dar is stationed at Nagma, where also is tho comt of tho munsif, 
whoso juiisdiction includes the whole tahsil. There is a hcnch of 
fom honorary magisfciates at Nagma, but only for the tidal of 
eases occurring within the municipality. For police purposes 
there are stations at Nagina, Barhapura, Afealgarh and I ’char, tho 
circles of which in the case of the two first are conterminous with 
tho parganas of the same name, while in future thero will also ho 
a single thin t for Afzaigarh, as it is piopowd to abolish that m 
existence at Behai and to form the entire area into a single 
charge. 


FAJIBACAJD, prtnjamx <t tv! inks It jNajtbabab. 

Tho plaic which gives du nam ; to the paigana and tahsil is 
a large town standing in 29° 87' X. and 7S° 21' E,, at an clc\ a- 
tion of a out S j foot abot o tho lu el f t o Boa an l at a iistauco 
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of 21 miles north-east from Bijnor, It is connected by xuxme- 
tailed roads with Bijnoi on the south-west, Nihtaur on the south, 
Nagma on the south-east, Kot Q&dir on the east, Kotdwara on 
the north-east, and Ha tel war on the north-west, while front the 
last a branch goes to Kagal, taking off a short distance beyond 
Sahanpur. The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
passes to the south of the town, the station being half a mile ft ora 
the main site, and front this point a branch line runs to Kotdwara, 
closely following tha road to that place. 

Along the north-eastern outskirts flows the nvci, 

though most of the town stands high, well above the flood lank , 
but owing to tho close proximity of the forest, which renders the 
rainfall very heavy, and perhaps also because of tho large number 
of pilgrims who pass through Najibabad on their way to Har- 
dwar, the place has the reputation of being unhealthy. The sani- 
tary condition are, however, satisfactory, since the area is well 
dimmed by the many ravines and channels leading clown to the 
nver. The town is built mostly of mad, but there is a fan pro- 
portion of brick buildings. The chief bazar stands m the Munii- 
ganj and Bara Bazar muhullas, at the junction of the Bijnor and 
Nagma roads, and consists of a brL'k-p,iVed square, in which 
markets are held three times a week. Najibabad is of consider- 
able commercial importance, being a depht between the upper 
Doab on one side and the hills on the other. The principal arti- 
cles of commerce are cloth, salt, sugar, grain, timber and other 
forest produce. Tho manufactures of the place, which are mostly 
exported to the hills, include vessels of all kinds and metals, 
iron, copper, bell-metal and brass. Besides these, quantities of 
cotton cloth, both garha audited, blankets, shoes and other arti- 
cles of personal or domestic use are made heie. There is also 
a considerable manufacture of baskets woven from split bamboos, 
the commonest being the hi wars m which pilgrims carry the Ganges 
warei from Hand war. The sweetmeats of Kajibabad too have a 
wide reputation, while the place is also known for its carts, and m 
former clays was celebrated fir the excellence of its matchlocks 
The town was founded in the days of Ttohilla supremacy, and 
derives it a name from Najib-ud-danla, who removed the head- 
quart u s of 1 he prarguna hither from Jalalabad He also built in 
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1755 the groat fort of Patthargarh or Kajafgarh, which stands 
about a mils and a half to the east. This building, now m ruins, 
is constructed of brick and stone, the latter having been taken, 
it is said, from the more ancient castle of Mordhaj It is squaio 
in plan, and is surrounded by an embattled wall, with bastions 
at each angle , there are gateways on each side, the chief being 
that opening towards tho town. Within are a few palm faces, 
and the remains of considerable buildings, half hidden among tho 
jungle which has grown up. The tomb of Najlb-ud-claula stands 
to the south of the town, while to the north is that of his brother, 
Jahangir Khan, which was constructed inll73 H. Tho name of 
Kajib-u 1-daula’s son is preserved m the mnhalla of Zabitaganj, 
which comprises the eastern poition of the town. There <ue 
several othjr old buildings, the chief being tho palace of tho 
Nawabs in the north-oastarn quarter. It is now used foi tho fcahs 1 
offices, but little remains of the former structure except tho fine 
carved entrance and a small portion of the fi outage. Within is a 
largo coiut, whore tho dispensary, r.-gistrakon office and tho 
police-station, arc also located. Opposite tho gateway in tho 
centre of tho square are the remains of the Hawaii's w t ubat-khnn 
and immediately to the north-east is a lino garden, which, \\\\, 
laid out by MawabMiiin-ud-dm,the grandson of Hajib-ud-da da, 
and his nephew Jalal-ud-din. The garden contains a spacious 
building known as theKothi Mubarak Bunyad, so called bo *aus^ a 
son was born to Jalal-ud-din on the day when he began to buill 
it ; the place is now used as a rest-house. In the Nawab-tola thei o 
is an old baradari, which is now in a ruinous condition, and the 
town also contains a number of mosques and other buildings 
of little architectural impoitance. The to mi was sacked by the 
Marathas in 1772, and in 1774 it parsed into tho hands of the 
Hawaii Wu/ur of Oudh. Its importance then declined, and when 
Captain ILirdwicko visited Hajibabad in 17yd, ho found that it 
had already fallen Into decay. Kuwab Muin-ud-din Khan took 
up his rcsidenco hore in 1801, after the cession of tho district, 
and his son was Mahmud Khan, whose conduct in the Mutiny 
has been described in chapter V. When tho town was reoccupiod 
in 1SSS the palace of the Hawab was desk oyed, and the whole 
place wae given up to j. lander 
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In addition to the public institutions already mentioned, 
Najibaliad possesses a post-office, a cattle-pound, and a middle 
vernacular school. There are eight primary aided schools sup- 
poitsd by the municipality, and two similar schools for girls 
In addition to these there is an anglo-vernacular school teaching 
up to the middle standard, which was opened m July 1S92, 
through Mission agency, and is known as the Bullock school ; 
it is housed in a good masonry building which was erected by 
subscription, and is supported partly from private funds and 
partly from giants made both by the municipality anil by 
Government. 

The population of the town numbered 19,91)0 persons in 1853, 
but the two following enumerations witnessed a decline, the total 
di opping to 19 557 in 1S65, and to 17,413 in 1872 Since that 
time it has steadily increased, the number reaching 17,750 in 1881, 
and 19,410 in 1891, while at the last census Hajibabai contained 
19,568 inhabitants, of w T hom 10,005 were females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 9,335 Hindus, 9,957 Musalm&ns, 
207 Jains, 36 Christians, and 33 Aryas and Sikhs. 

Since 1866 the town has been administered as a municipality , 
and its affairs are now managed by a board of eleven members, 
of whom ten are elected. The income ia derived principally 
from an octroi tax on impoits, and the only other receipts of 
importance are rents of houses and bazar dues, and the sums 
derived fiom the cattle-pound and the sale of mammas. Details 
of the income and expenditure for each year since 1891 will be 
found in the appendix.* 

NAJIBABA^ par gana, tcihsd Najibabab. 

This is the largest of ail the parganas of the district, and 
forms the northern portion of the Hajibabatl tahsiL It stretches 
northwards from the borders of Kiiatpur, AkLawiba L and 
Nagina to the submontane road which maiks the boundary of 
Gailiwal, and extends westwards fiorn Barhapura to the rher 
Ganges. The total area, which is liable to vary slightly fron 
time to time on account of fluvial action, is 160,169 acres or 25C 
square miles. 


* App t&bltf XVI 
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The greater part of the pargana consists of forest, which 
covers about 07,800 aeros. This includes tho rcseive.l foiost on 
and around the low hills of Chandi. in the extreme north, 45,802 
acres nr extent, of which an account has bean grven in chapter I, 
as well as the large expanse of private forest stretching all along 
the northern border, and belonging mainly to the Jat family of 
Sahanpur. Much of the land has been reclaimed id Into years, but; 
the villages are miie clearings m fro jangle and are exposed to the 
ravages of wild animals. The influence of the forest also aifbets tho 
agricultural conditions of the de* or op nr country, especially on its 
northern limns. Thera are m all 58 forest villages, 45 o± which 
aic part of die Sahanpur estate ■ in seme them, is tairly continuous 
cultivation by resident tenants, in others only tobaojo is yrovui 
b> cultivators who lakro to their villages :n the dn duiing ihe 
rams, an 1 in a good many thmo is no cultivation at all. tue 
income consisting in glaring duos aril the sale of foiest p, o luce. 

Below the Chao, li hills, the jungle belt is a country v, nh an 
magulai satf&oe, cut up by immeious stioa.ns anl torrent Lod«, 
w ith large patches of open grass mterspeised among the tree foio&t 
The soil is usually of a goo 1 quality, and yields a fanily 
abundant return when cultivated, though the lank of aloquato 
protection is a great drawback. The livers aud streams of tins 
tiact ha vo already been mentioned in chaptoi I. Tho Paili, 
Rawasan and Kotawali Rao join tho Gauges within the foicvt 
aiea, but the others uontimie their course into the cultivated 
plains to tho south, dividing them into several distinct portions. 
The northern. limit of the des is a line drawn thiough Bhogpur and 
Bhaguwala, and terminating a short distance north of Kagal. All 
tho noithern villages are more or less a^fe^ted by tho forest, the 
influence of whvh is seen in a heavy lamfall, enabling the fertile 
soil to obtain and retain an abundance of mm&turo, so as to preclude 
tbe necessity foi a; till uol irrigation , while at thr saiin tiroo the 
climate is indifferent, tho inroads of wild animals ar e extensive, 
and great labour has to bo expended m keeping back tho jungle. 
A marked improvement has, however, been effected of late years, 
and tho natuial disadvantages have boon greatly reduced; popula- 
tion is on the mm case, and the superior crops are grown far more 
extensively than was formerly the caa 
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Beginning from the west the first tract of the open country Is 
tr narrow strip of alluvial laud on the banks of the Ganges, with 
a fairly for tile soil Imt ‘little cultivation. This terminates in 
a precipitous cliff from 50 to SO feet in height, broken here 
and there by deep and irregular ravines known locally as Jiholu s. 
T rom this high hank there stretches inland a broad plateau, with 
a loam and clay soil and a generally level surface. Irrigation 
is almost impossible here, owing to the great depth at which water 
is found, hut thei e is none of the inferior sandy soil which charac- 
terises the adjoining portion of Kir at pm to the south, except in 
a few villages on the voiy border of that pargana. This upland 
tiaot extends as far as the Lakharhan and its tributaries, the 
Katva and Sukha n r tla, along which the ground is uneven and the 
soil somewhat sandy. Beyond the Lakbaihan the levs! drops, 
■and the country changes into a wide plain with a firm and rich 
soil of loam and clay, steadily improving in quality up to the 
town of Najibabad This is traversed by the Malm and it branches, 
the Eatnal on the west and the Itiwari on the east. The valley 
of the Slaiin is extremely lieh, but the action of the river is 
more violent than in the parganas to the south, so that many of 
the villages on its banks have been brought on to the alluvial 
register. The cultivation is of a very fine description, the 
bulk of the tenants being Rawas and Sainrs. Hext to the Halin 
valley comes that of the Chhoiya, a small watercourse which 
rises at Samipur, and thence flows south-west along the boundary 
of the pargana to leave it at Bulchandpur. The country 
along its banks is of a poorer quality than that of the Malin 
tract, the soil being lighter and far loss fertile; the stream is 
dry for the greater part of the year, and its floods are of small 
dimensions, so that the land is not enriched by any fertile 
deposit such as constantly renovates the soil of the Malm 
basin. In the extreme south-eastern corner of the pargana flow 
the Gangan and its small affluents, the Katheni and Pilkhala. 
The land here resembles the adjoining poilion of pargana Hagina, 
lying very low, highly cultivated, and producing mainly rice. 
As a> whole, the is a rich country, its great uatutal fertility 
being enhanced by the presence of an unusually skilled body 
of cultivators , 51 per cent, of the soil is loam, 30 per cent. 
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clay, an i tho runamder the light a oil known as bhur s awcn, 
tho ai.oa of txuo bhuo being qaito insignificant. 

In 1835 there was haully any cultivation in the foiest tract, 
^hile that of the cle a amounted to 23,901 acres. At the tenth 
settlement the latter had risen to 35,912, while the figure for 
the whole pargana was 39,736 acres. The subsequent development 
has been remarkable, for during the five years ending in 1906 
tho average area undoi tillage was 53,502 acios or 33 4 
pei cant of the entire pargana. The increase has been great 
everywhere, but especially m the forest tract, and it is impossible 
to say how far the process may bo contained under favourable 
circumstances. Of the remaining area, 90,402 acres were classed 
as culturablo, and 16,265 acres a-i barren. The former includes 
practically all tho forest and is therefore but a conventional 
teim , there are 5,815 acres of new fallow and land prepared 
for sugar cano, and 721 acres under groves, the lest being shown 
as old fallow, 7,626 acres or enltmablo waste, 76,240 as ms. 
Similarly the barren area comprises land covered with wr.iei, 
8,058 a ires, and that occupied by sites, buildings, roads, miiways 
and the like, 4,309 awes , the remaining 3,899 acres are doubtless 
unfit foi cultivation, but probably this amount is Ear shoit 
of the mat k. 

The I'hd i %f harvest averages 35,649 acres and the roll 30,923 
acres. Tho latter shows a very remat kablo increase, mainly 
duo to tho greater frequency of double-cropping, which averages 
22 5 psi cent, of tho net aica under tillage, and m many 
years has far exceeded this figuie. Rice comes hist among 
the Lhrtrif staples, amounting to 45 5 per cent of the harvest, 
and then cotton, 17-8 per esut. The latter proportion is tho 
highest in tho distiict, the reason piohally being that this ci op 
is the least liable to damage by wild animals, and is conse- 
quently in favour in tho forest villages, Sugarcane takes tho 
thud place with 13 5 per emt,, the a> oa having greatly expended 
of late; the rest of the harvest consists in tho coaise pulses 
and millets, jwtv grown as folder, and bajrn mixed w r ith arht’t 
in the lighter soils. In tho roh' tho rapid spread of wheat 
is very significant, this crop now composing 50 6 per rent, 
of the area sown. Thou follow bailey- alone and in comblnat on 
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with. 13 2, gram with 10*8. and oilseeds, chiefly l si a and 
sar- son, with 12 8 per cent. Irrigation is seldom practised in tho 
open country, though, in the forest tract considerable areas 
aie watered by damming the small streams, the Malic and 
Eawasan being fveoly utilised. On. an average, 3,910 acnes, oi 7 5 
per cent, of tho cultivation, arc irrigated, 2,573 acres being 
supplied by the risers ; wells are scarce, but in tho countiy east 
of the Lakhaihan they can bo Jug without dirticulfcy if raquucd, 
though in normal yeais they a’0 used solely foi gar Ion crops 

The cultivators of tho pargana aio chiofly Jats, Chauhans, 
Chamars, Saims, Sheikhs and Eawas, while many other castes aie 
found in small numbers. The tract has thus the advantage of a 
fhst-rats body of tenants, ths Saims and Sawas being the best 
husband mon m the district, while the Jats me little inferior; 
the Chauhans occui piincipally in the east, and though sometimes 
cultivators of a high ordei, are generally apathetic and unenter- 
prising In 1900 tho total area included in holdings was 57,962 
acres, and of this 8 2 par cent, was held by pnopiiatois as sir 
or khudka sht, 25 75 per cent by occupancy tenants, and 05*4 
por cent, by tenants-at-will. About half the a; ea is held at 
cash rents, and tho rate3 va<‘y considerably according to the 
locality; they are highest in the valleys of the Mahn and 
Gangan and lowest in tho precarious forest villages and m the 
sandy tract adjoining Kiratpur, On an average tenants, whether 
with or without rights of occupancy, pay Rs. 4-11-8 par acre, 
this being generally below the distinct average. About 4 3 
per cent, of the land is sublet, ski km i tenants paying Es. 5-9-2 
The revenue demand of the pargana at successive settlements 
will be found in the appendix.* At the last revision an 
e nh ancement of about 38 per cant, on the expiring demand was 
taken, but the incidence is by no means high, and much lower 
than in the rest of the tah.sil.-j* Thine are 10 alluvial mahals 
in the pargana, last assessed in 1903 at a revenue of Es. 6,370. 

There are altogether 239 villages iu the pargana, at 
present divided into 362 mahals. Of the latter 98 are held 
in single, and 228 m joint zamindan tenure ; live are perfect, 
and 15 imperfect -pattvlo n, eight are bha njachara , four are 


* Append! 't, tabic IX ! f Appendix, table X. 



Government property, and foui are revenue-fi eo. The largest 
share is held by data, and after them come Banias, Sheikhs, 
Pathaus, Chauhans, Saiyids and Ivhattris. Tho Chauhans, Brah- 
mans, and other village communities have lost heavily of late 
years, and in most cases then lands have passed into the 
possession of Bard as. Several wealthy Bania families reside 
at IS'ajibaLad and Kiratpur, the chief being represented by 
Saha Har Piasad, who owns 24 villages and seven mahols 
assessed at Ks. 8,312 Saha Bachman I)as holds eight villages, 
Sahu Hail Chand sis, and Sahu Ajodhya Piasad tv o, and 
Sahu Salik Chand five villages m the pargaua. The NAjibabal 
Khattris, of whom the chief is Sahu Sansar Chand, have largely 
increased their estate in a similar maimei. The most important 
piopeity is that of the Sahaupur -Tats, comprising 90 villages 
v, ith a revenue of Es. 26,991. The well known family of 
Kiratpur Mnlcis own 11 villages and two malt ids, paying 
Es. 5,5-55, now divided into five sepai ate poi lions. 01 the 
non-resident piopiietois the chief is Duira-un-uajaf Begani, 
vuclow of the late IVanr Usman Ivhan, of Eampui, vho owns 
ten villages and one moil'd which foimeily belonged to tho 
Eawab of Pampur and Avore granted to the ’Wasui in lcc-gmtion 
of the ssi vices to that State. 

The population of the pargaua rmnibeiod 61,875 peisons 
in 1S53, and has sinio gteatly increased. It ioso to 61,810 
in 1865, and to 07,491 in 1S72 , in T SSI it droppel to 63,870, 
but ten years later the total v, as no less than 76,6 H At 
the last census in 1901 a slight decrease Avas again observed, 
the number of inhabitants 1 icing 75,860; of whom 36,013 won 
females. Classified according to ichgions, there avcio 45,011 
Hindus, 30,241 Musalraans, and 597 othois. In a Idn.ion to 
Hajibabad itself tho pnigaua contains tho small ton ns of Nagil, 
Sahanpur and Jal&labad, each of which is sepal atcly ties *n bed, 
and apart from theso only two villages, Mubaiakpur and Sami 
Alam, contain over a thousand inhabitants, Means of communi- 
cation arc fair, since thiough tho oxtinme south passes tho 
mam lino of the Oudh and IlohilkhanJ 1 tailway with a station 
at Najibabad, and flora this place a launch line inns uoith- 
eastwards to Koklwara, AVitii stations at Bhogpur and Bunch 
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Road. Except in Najibabad itself the roads are uirmetaUed, 
the chief being those leading from the tahsil headquarters to 
Nugina, Bijnor, Nihtaur, Kotdwara and Hard war. From, the 
last a branch lea Is to Nagal and the Ganges, crossing the road 
from Bijuor and Mandawar to H aid war. 

Oiiginally the pargaua was known as Jalalabad, and the. 
name was not changed till tha founlation of Najibabad by 
Nujib-ud-daula, The area was greatly increased m 1842 by 
the cession of the Chandi ilaqa from Garhwal, but in 1866 
it was slightly reduced by the sui render to the latter district 
of the skip of land lying between the submontane load and .tha 
foot of the hills. 


NAJIBABAD taksil. 

'This is the northern subdivision of the district, being 1 
composed of the three parganas- of Najibabad, Hiratpur and 
Akbarabad, each of which has been already described in a 
separate article. It is of an irregular shape, stretching southwards 
fioin the submontane road, which marks the G&rhwal border, 
towards the centre of the district. To the east lie the Barhapura 
and Nagina parganas of tahsil Nagina, the latter also forming in 
part the southern boundary, tha remainder of which is taken up 
by pargana Bijuor. On the west the boundary is the Ganges for a 
considerable distance, separating this district from Saharan pur, 
while further south paigana Mandawar of the Bijnor tahsil 
inti udes between the liver and pargana Kiratpur. ’The total area 
is liable to change but slightly, as tha variations in the upper 
reaches of the Ganges are not gieat; the average fur the five 
years ending in 1908 was 253,614 sores or 39b 3 square miles. 

A large amount of this is covered by forest, for in addition 
to the reserved forest of Chandi, which includes the low bills in the 
extreme north of paigana Najibabad and the sloping giound at 
their base as far as the Rawasan river , there is a more or less 
dense belt of jungle all along the northern boundary. The 
surface of the ground is covered by inferior timber or wide 
expanses of open grass, and is broken by numerous hill torrents-, 
somo of which, such as the Kotawali, pass direct into the Ganges, 
while the majority are affluents of the Malin, wnich forms tha 
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mala diamage lino foi the western. half of tho tahsil. Such are 
the Ratnal, Lakharhan, and otheis whnh, have been already 
deeciibed. Bolow the forest holt is a fuiily Io\el stretch of 
country with a good stiff soil, continuing southwaids into 
Kivatpur and Akbarabad. The western parts of Kiratpur stand 
high and have a light sandy soil, this being the commencement 
of the western uplands of tahsil Bijnor. Further east the level 
drops to the rice lands of the central uplands, in which the 
Chhoiya, Ban and Gangan have then sources. 

Like Dhampur, the tahsil has benefit'd extensively from the 
introduction of railways The main line of the Ouclh and 
Itohilkhand system on reaching H ajibahad turns sharply to the 
west, travel sing the north of pargana Kn atpur and thence 
passing into Mandawar and ciossmg the Ganges. Thu o aiu 
stations at Najibabad and Buamrou, fioin thefoimu of wh rh 
a branch lino runs north-cast through the forest to Xotdwcu 
with stations at Bhogpur and "ranch Boa 1 , There a. a uc 


metalled roads m tuc tahsil, ox .opting trat vlvrti .onueurf die 
town of Xajibabad with tho ladnay, and unmcLUL'd loads uo 
not very numerous, espcciali}" in the northern tra Is. Thiough 
Kajibabud runs tho road from Moiadahad and EAguia to 
Shampui and Haiduar, crossing tho Ganges at blush aimvala A 
branch from this takes off at Sahanc-ur, Lav ling to Kau ai and 
Balawali station ; and a second miy from Amsot to Laid Lung 
on the Gaikwal border. Othoi roads radiate from Kapha 5 , ad 
to Kii atpur and Bijnor vo Akbarabad and Kihiaur, to 
Barliapura and Kalagaih, to Kot Qadir, and to Koidwaia, tha 
last being classed as piovmci&l Kiratpui and Akbaiabal aio 
connected by a load running from Raoli ferry and LLwIavar to 
Kagimy ami besides those mentioned thuo are ooo fir two 
the position of whu Ji u n >■> s ei*. on. tho map. The foiciusi 
over the Ganges are given in tabuHi Anm ui i ho app udix. 

Besides the municipality of Aajii.i’ j«vl, the tahsil contain: 
the Act XX town of Kir it, pur and several (dhor places of 
consi IcrA Ii Size, suoh as Akbuabad, Kugal, Jnhanabail and 
Sahanpur, each of which fonns the subject of a, Fopai'uto aitiole; 
the larger villages have been noted in the various paiguna 
accounts Tho chief kade conkc is Kaj’babwl winch poesesr-es 
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several industries of minor importance. The schools, post- 
offices, markets and fairs are given m the appendix. The tahsil 
is administered as a subdivision of the district in the charge of 
a full-powered deputy collector and magistrate, and for revenue 
and criminal work there is a tahsil Jar stationed at NajibabacL 
The civil jurisdiction is divided between the munsifs of Hagina 
and Bijnor, the foiiner dealing with cases arising in paigana 
hTujibubad, and the latcer taking tbs rest of the subdivision. 
Unler existing aLrangmients tharo ara pulwo-stations at 
Najibubad, Kiratpnr, Nagal and Shampur, to the first of 
which is attached the outpost at Kaurm, on tha northern 
border. Under th: new’ schema Saampar will bo conversed 
into an. outpost an 1 its circle amalgamate 1 with that oi Hagai ; 
th n retention, of a small fores being considered liomssaiy 
on account of the number of pilgums passing along the Hud war 
load. 

The population of tbs tahsil has fluctuated from time to 
time, but tha total shows a la.gc increase during the past fifty 
years. In 155J the ro. erfied number of inhabitants was 135,494, 
but this dioppod to 133,434 in 1S65, probably on account of 
tho extensive ©solus of Pathans after tho Mutiny. In again 
rose in 1372 to 141,685, but fell oaccmoLom 1831 to 133,561 
on account of famine and discaso. In ton years, howovsi, the 
tract ha l completely rmovmol, tho aggregate m 1S91 1 being 
156,873 At the la it mu-ms a slight decline urns observed, the 
rcral numbering 153,593 souls, of whom 74,504 weie females. 
The reason of the falling off is not apparent, as it was almost 
wholly confined to the male population. Classified according to 
religions, there were 93,355 Hindus, 59,009 Musa 1 mans, 845 Ary as, 
332 Chnstians, 299 Jains, and 26 Sikhs. Among tho Hindus 
tho foicmost place is taken by Charaars, of whom there were 
26,015, and after them come Jats, numbering l'\0i7 ; Eawas, 
6,939, a caste almost wholly confine 1 to ims tahsil and par g ana 
Mandawar oE Bijnoi , Hamas, 5,723 ; Brahmans, 4,475, and Xiaj- 
p uts, 4.136, of whom 3,341 worn Chauhans. Besides these, Kahais, 
Ivumhars. Barhais, Gadmiyas, Ivons, and Bhangis occur m 
numbers exceeding 2,090 apiece, Tha majority of tho Musal- 
mans ft either Sheikhs. 13 60/, or Jhilahas, 10,580. Otliei 
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Important txibes and castes include Pathans, Faqirs, Qassabe, 
Saiyids, Hajjams, Tells and Behnas 

The strictly agricultural population amounts to 44 7 per cent, 
of the whole, and though this figure excludes those who do vote 
themselves to cultivation in addition, to other means of livelihood, 
the proportion is lower in this luhail than in other parts of the 
district. About 9 o per cent, are engaged in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics, 9 per cant, in general labour, 7 pei tout. m the 
supply of food and drink, and the rest come principally under 
the headings of pasture and cattle-breeding, transport anl 
storage, and work in wood and othor juuglo produce. 

NIHTAUR, parguua Niiitaur, tahwl Dir am run. 

The place which gives its name to the Nihtam paigciua is a 
considerable town, standing near the right bank of tho mei 
Gang an, in 29° 20' K, and 78° 24' 33., at a height of about 780 
feet above the sea, some 18 miles east from Bijnor and eight 
miles west from the tailed headquarters. It is connected with the 
latter by a metalled load, crossing tho Gangan by a budgo, a 
short distance below which are tho headworks of tho canal that 
irrigates the lauds on the eastern bade, A branch from this rovl 
runs north to Naguia, taking off at tho bridge; and other 
uninstalled roads load to Najibabad, Kiratpnr, Bijnoi.Daraunga?, 
Chandpur and Nurpur. Nothing is known of tho history of the 
town, but it is a place of some antiquity, and was tho capital of 
a paigaua at least as eaily as the time of Akbai Ihuing tho 
past fifty yoais it has grown rapidly. In 1847 tho population 
numbered 8,129 souls, and though this dropped in 1858 to 7,581, 
it lias risen ever since, reaching 8,195 in 1863, 9,392 in 1872, 0,688 
in 1381, and 10,811 in 1691. At the last census the number of 
Inhabitants was 11,740, of whom 8,341 were Musalmans, 3,027 
Hindus, aud 372 of othei religious, chiefly Aryas. 

The town has few conspicuous features, tho only old build- 
ing being a hand so mo mosque with throe modoni fluted domes. 
There are hut few brick houses, most of tho dwellings being of 
mud, clustered round tho junction of tho many roads, and 
interspersed with several open spaces overshadowed by fine trees. 
The trade of the place is of no great importance, and the markets 
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held twice a -week m the principal ba-.ar are of merely local 
interest. The chief industries are cloth weaving and dyeing, 
carried on by the Julahas. The public buildings comprise 
the police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, and a middle 
school. The last is located in a building that was con- 
fiscated during the Mutiny and has an inner court which 
serves as a playground. There is also a small mud sav*a i, 
privately owned, as well as an aided school for boys and 
two girls’ schools, one maintained by the district board, 
and the other supported by a grant-in-aid. Three email fairs 
are held boro annually in honour of Znhir Diwan, Bale Salai, 
and Shah Madar, but m no case does the attendance exceed 
a thousand peisons. 

The town has since 18G5 boon administers! under tho pro- 
visions of Act XX of 1856. Withm the ehxukidai't area, which 
occupies 131 acres, there were 1,970 houses in 1900, and of these 
1,101 were assessed to taxation. The total mcomo for the three 
preceding years aveiagol Rs 2,512 annually, unlading the 
opening balance, and towards this the hous>tax contributed 
B.s. 1,621, falling with an incidence of Sc 1-7-9 per assessed house 
and So. 0-2-6 per head of population. The miscellaneous receipts 
are considerable, and are derived mainly from rents of Govern- 
ment land and buildings The expenditure for the same period 
averaged Ra, 2,270, the principal items being Bs. 835 for the 
maintenance of the local police force, Rs. 512 for the conservancy 
staff, and Es. 762 for minor improvements. The town lands ais 
altogether 692 acres in extent, about 400 acres of this being under 
cultivation. They pay a revenue of Rs 1,700, and are owned in 
joint sammdari tenure by Tag as, Musalmans and Chauhaus. 

XIIITAUR pargnm, tahsd Db:a.m:pT7R. 

This is the smallest pargana of thetaheil, of which it constitutes 
the north-western portion. It is a long and narrow tract, lying 
between the Ban and its tributary, the Banra, on the west, which 
separate it from the Bijnor tahsil, and the Oamgan on the east, 
this river dividing the pargana from Dbampur. To the north is 
pargana Xagina and to the south Burhpur. The total area is 
41,451 acres or 64'7 square miles. 
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The whole pargana i c < of a remarkably anifoim nature, lying 
entirely m the central upland belt, at a mu *h lower level than the 
country on either side The surface is biokon only by the moi 
boils, and there aro no sail 1-hills, nor indejl any hhur; the soil 
is cither loam or clay, the latter amounting to 11 23 per cent, of 
the whole, and the foanor mailing up chc remain ler, though it 
includes 7‘2S per cent* of light loam kuc* vn as bhu ' i>aW(U, winch 
Is found in occasional patches. Tim clay soils as a rale bear but 
a single crop of mce, but in years of lata ..mil abundant urns tlvy 
produce excellent spring ciop-s , while the loam lauds aro capable 
of bearing all or ops aud of being cultivated in both soatoiiu. 
The villages along the Tan and Haora, wluoh mu to near the 
southern boundary, are somewhat inferior, for these streams, or 
lather drainage lines, have but ill-dufmed channel r and aro apt to 
inundate the land in thou vicinity, while they arc almost insole * 3 
fox irrigation purposes, being generally dry nr tin cold woal'nr. 
The Gangau, on the other hand, has a deep and pornninml hut. 
and does its -work of carrying off tiro sruplus diamage voiy 
efficiently ; it irrigates a small area, bur the bulk of iti matois aic 
diverted into the canal on the eastern bunk. Owing to the low iiees 
of the level, there aro many small ponds aud yV/t'O, but noire s 
cf sufficient siae to merit special mention: the rapid slope of the 
country from north to south ncCessil ales idle roni drainage and 
precludes tiro accumulation of largo expans n of water. 

The cultivated ana is very la-g >, amouuiing on an urn-age, 
for the five years ending in 1000, to 30,700 acres or 71 i p r cent 
of the whole. This implies a high state of doudopmonSi, and 
only exceeded in Burhpur and Chan 1 pur j though the la gor rpro 
poitron of laird bearing a double o.op, which avoi ages 1C pci 
cent, or the net cultivation, pi n s X CiLarr well above those two 
pargunas. The expansion has boon gradual, lor as early us 183 5 
the land under tillage amounted to 23,128 acres, rising to 27,913 
acres thirty yaars lator. Of the remaining area 3,702 acres or 8 9 
pm cent are shown as barren, and 7,046 acres or 17 per cent, 
as eulturabie. Tire former includes 1,803 acres under wa J er and 
1,768 acres occupied, b} villages, roads aud the like, leaving only 
131 acres of actually barren land. Similarly, if the 760 acres of 
?toyo land and the 2 159 acres of recent fallow and land prepared 
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for ■ugarcane bs excluled, the amount available for further 
cultivation is reduced to 3,827 acres, an uxtramely low proportion. 
The paigana has abundant, maana of irrigation., but the area 
waleied is small in normal years, averaging but six per cent, of 
the cultmfcion Unprotected wails can be Gag in every village 
uni at a small cost, the average depth at which watoi is fen? 1 
being but 1 ofeafc LTo .v the saiLme ; bnj the sab-soil is often loose 
and fnabb, so that the wells, winch supply almost tha whole ox 
the irrigation, last fur a few mouth;- only. These wells can, 
howsvay be noltiplhil without limn, and the many ponds £oim 
J n addition? i resource, though their use entails ssveie labour. 

The rabh harvest has largely expanded with the inaioasing 
prevalent of -Jo abb-cropping, but still arciages only 12,943 
ocias as compared with 22.690 acres sown m the Wia r i if. The 
crops too have improved m quality to a remarkable extent. Rioo 
covers an area exactly equivalent, to the entire mb’ sowings, or 
57 2 per cent, of tho liar test, this being tha highest proportion in 
the district. isAxt comas sugaicane wish 1.8-2 per cent,, a figma 
only exceele 1 in Nagmu aud Knatpur, the amount ha-dog neailv 
doubled sines 1805. The other pi ini xpal Utatif staples ar ebaj>\t 
mixed with csr/ictr, and cotton, each aggregating 1 7 pei cent., 
while the isst is mule up l.y jivfr giowu os fodder, and tha 
coarse puUas and mdUb. VheUj is the chief v t,bi ciop. coveimg 
39 8 per cent of the ureas and then come gram with 28, and 
bailey alms aud m combination wiih 26 per cent 

Among tho cultivating community J 3. jS preponderate, and 
those arc followed by Samis, Chamars, Tagus, Chauhaus and 
Musalmans. Tho total area included in holdings in 1906 was 
33,463 acres, and of this 14‘4 pei cent, consisted of propnetuiy 
cultivation, either sir or l.hi’Ak ixht. Occupancy tenants hold 33 9 
per cent, aud tenauts-afe-will 50-5 per cent, of the land, while tha 
lest is either in the bauds of ex-propiietors or else is lentdhee. 
The rental varies with tho nature of tho soil, being much lowei m 
the clay tracts than m the upland poibion. On an average 
occupancy tenants pay Rs, 6 and tan ants-at- will Rs. 7 par acre, 
the formal rats being unusually high. About five pier cent, of the 
land is sublet, aud s/uimi tenants pay as much as Rs. 8 per acie 
Tor details of the revenue demand as assessed fiom time to time 
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reference must be made to the appendix Ac the last revision 
the revenue was increased by about 42 per cent, and the incidence 
Is now almost the highest in the district, being exceeded only in 
the neighbouring pargana of iNagma. 

The pargana contains 205 villages, which in 1906 wmo 
divided into 349 mnlwls. Of the latter 114 wore owned by single 
proprietors, and 167 were joint zam'indan ; SO were hold In. 
perfect, and 20 in imperfect patlidari tenure, and the remaining 
18 were bhaiyacjiara The proprietors are chiefly Tagas, Chau- 
bans, Saiyids, Banias and Sheikhs. The largest landowner is 
Baja Harbans Singh of Haldaur, who owns 20 villages and 
eight nwhals assessed at Bs, 8,385, and next pomes Kunwar 
Tejbal Bikrarn Singh of the same family with nine villages and 
two mohoh. The Baja of Tajpur and his brother own 13 villages 
and parts of two othors, and six villages belong Lo Chaudhn Ran- 
jit Singh of Sherkot. All these arc non-resident, and tho only 
large proprietors within the pargana aic tho Taga Cluudhns of 
ISTihtaur, who together own some 36 villages and a number of 
shares. The remainder are principally Saiyids and Sheikhs of 
Nihtaur, many of whom are in Government service, or else village 
communities of Jats and Brahmans. 

In 1853 the pargana had a population of 38,370 persons, and 
this dropped to 32,518 hi 1865, but rose again to 37,473 in 1872. 
A slight decline was observed in 1881, when tho total was 36,864, 
but ten years later it rose to 41,262, while at the last census the 
number of inhabitants was 44,912, giving an average donsifcy of 
696 to the square mile, or almost the highest figure in tho district. 
Classified by religions, there wore 25,515 Hindus, 18,717 Musal- 
mans and 683 others. Nihtaur ie the only place of any size or 
importance, and with this exception the villages aie romarkably 
small, Rustampur alone containing more than a thousand 
inhabitants. Though possessing neither railway nor metalled 
load, savo for a small portion of that connecting Nihtaur with 
Dhampur, the pargana has very fair means of communication, 
since many unmetalled roads radiate from Nihtaur, loading to 
Nurpur, Chandpur, Daranagar, Rijn or. Kiratpur, Aajibabad and 
Nagina, 
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As a fiscal subdivision the pargana dates back to a period at 
least as early as the time of Akbar It remained piactically 
unchanged till 1844, when the old pargana? of Haldaur and Jhalu 
were abolished, and the area mas increased by the addition of 18 
villages from the former, though at the same time it lost some 
nemtory to the newly-formed pargana of Burhpur. 

NUBPUR, pargana Buriiptjr, tuhsil Hhaaipur. 

This small town stands in the centre of the paigana, in 29° 
1? N. and 78° 25 * E., on the west side of the road fiom Bijnor to 
Moradabad, at a distance of 23 miles from the former, and some 
13 miles south-west from the taheil headquarters, with which it is 
connected by an umaetalled road continuing to Dh an aura in 
Moradabad, Other roads lead to Seohara, Chandpui and Nihtaur. 
The town is built on high ground between the Gangan and Ban 
rivers, the latter flowing a mile to the wost of the site. It is 
little moio than a large agricultural village, composed mainly of 
mud houses. The population, which in 1872 numbered 2,744 
souls, had risen to 3,127 in 1891, while at the last census the place 
contained 8,260 inhabitants, of whom 1,975 were Musalmans, 
1,226 Hindus and 59, chiefly Christians, of other religions. Nui- 
pur possesses a pi olic e-station, a cattle-pound, a post-office, an 
upper primary school, and a basar in which markets are held 
weekly. The trade is insignificant, as it has long be9n diverted 
to the more flourishing town of Tajpur. The village lands aie 
2,407 acres in extent, the cultivated area being about 1,765 acres, 
and are held at a revenue of Rs. 3,850 in joint zamiwlciri tenure 
by Benias, Ahirs, Jats, Brahmans, Banjaras and Musalman 
Faqira. 

PHEOJTA, pargana Burhpur, tohsil Dhampub, 

A large agricultural village in the south-west of the pargana, 
standing in 29° 4' N. and 78° 22' E., on tho high sandy uplands 
to the west of the Ban liver, at a distance of six miles south-east 
from Chandpur and 25 miles from the district headquarters. 
Through it runs the road from Chandpur to Amroha, and to the 
west of the village this is mossed by the road from Dhampur and 
Nurpur to Dhanatua in Moradabad- Pheona was famous in. 
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Mutiny history us a rallying point for tho loyal Hindus, who 
vainly attempted to recover the district from the Musalmans, bun 
is now of little importance, The population in IS72 numbered 
8,041 souls, and this rose to 3,107 m 1891, while at ’he la t census 
it was 3,490, inch. ling 553 Musahuans an I a very largo commu- 
nity of Chauhans. The village lands ai • 1,850 acres m extent, soma 
1,675 acres boing cultivated, and arc assessed at Hu 4,050 . they aio 
lucid in joint vrm.inJh,Vb touuie by Cuuhanii, Baums, Brahmans, 
Beknas and Sheikhs, There is an upper pnraaiy school here, and 
a bazar in which nmikots are held weekly. In August a huge 
fair takes place in the village in honour uf Zahir 2Jiwu.ii. 

PUB A T'\ I, paryi.it a and Uth-d XaOINa. 

A small village near the southern fjoidou of (ho parga.ua, 
standing m 29° 23' N, and 78° 27' 73., on I, ho west side of the 
road from Shigina to Hhampm' anl Mojula^arl, at a chwianco of 
five miles south from tho Whsil ho-i iq.iuiteis. ft deserves 
mention as possessing a station on the lailuav, vdiich passes 
along tho we -tern outskirts of tbo main site. The place also 
contains a branch poR-offt * : and an upper primary school, 
■while markets art, held twice a weak m Hulyanpur, an adjoining 
village on tho south. The population at tho Li =4 census num- 
bered C24 souls, of whom 261 were Masalrna-is ; cho chief castes 
ate Chnuhans, J uUhas and Chamars. Tho oiiglual village has 
been spht up into several portions, and now has an area of 3 ,2 iCJ 
acres, of which S70 rimes are cultivated , tho lovommis Rs. 2,757, 
and tho proprietors are Chanhans and MttsrJmana holding in 
joint mmlndac'i, tenure, 

QASIMPUR G-ARHT, pargawi Afzalqakti lak^.l Nacsina. 

A small town standing in 29° 23' H. and 7S° II' E„ at n 
distance of four miles east from Afailgarh, and about 13 miles 
from tho district healquanma. Id is approached by a rough 
fiack leading oil the road from Afzalgarh to Rulin’, which runs 
half a mile to the south of the main site. The place is built on 
high ground a mile west from tho right bunk of the Banaili river, 
and consists of blocks of poor and dilapidated houses ranged on 
■either side of a central bazar It derives its name from Qaana 
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Sflian, a Rohilla, but It never attained auy distinction in iaial 
histoi y - it E also known locally as Gaihi Mawawala The popu- 
lation in. lb^2 numboied 2,0^o souls, and remained stationary till 
18 01, Venn the total was 2,011. Since that date it has undergone 
a mar-feed decline, the number of inhabitants in. 1901 being 1,841, 
of whom 920 v.-ero Masalmans Th n latter are chiefly J ulah^s, who 
still devote thorn? elves to woa/iag, but the trade of tho pla-a is 
unimportant, and little business is dona at the w&eklv mai’cet?. 
There is an upper piimaiy school, as well as an aide 1 school for 
gills, and a small fair is held annually in August The town 
wu* adimnisbeied for some years under Act XX of 1858, but the 
operations of the Act woio wuhdiavn on account of the poverty 
of the place. The village lands cover 400 acres, of winch about 
GOO acres arc cultivated , they are held at a revenue of Es. 921 
by Chandhn Hem Chand, tho head or a resident Hag put family, 
which owns six: otoer villages m tho neighbourhood. 


11ATANGARH, ivirguM Bubiefub, talutl Biiamfte. 
This village, othorwiao known as Azamgarh, stanls in 
20° 0' X and TS° 23' E, on the cast side of tho road from 
Bh-vnpu. an 1 Nurpur to Phcoaa and Bhacauca at a dktan >c of 
about 21 miles f.om Bijnor and 17 miles south-vvst, from the 
tahsil houLpiaiceis No trace now immune of th. foA lota 
which the villego deuves its narac, and nothing la kilo wa of its 
history. It contained in 1901 a population of 1,2S0 souls, of 
whom 248 wore Musalmans. The area is 1.S43 aues, of ivlnch 
some 1,290 a ires arc cultivated, and the i avenue is IN. 1,810. 
Tho proprietor? aic Tagus, holding in joint zcn.undan tenure. 
Tho plam possesses a post-office and a lower primary school, but 
has no other claim no mention. 

REIIAE. fdrgikwti Afzamabii, tahsil Naotna 
A small and greatly deeayod town standing in 29° 21' N, 
ancl 78° 41' E., in the eastern half of the paigana, seven miles 
east from Alsulgaih and forty miles from the district headquar- 
ters. It is built on tho light or west bank of the Fill liver, close 
to the forest, which stretches to the north and east, and is 
approached bv an unme tailed load from Afzalgaih, which continues 
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in a south-easterly direction to the Eamgauga and the Kaslnpur 
talisil of the Kami Tal district. An inferior branch road leads 
northwards along the outskirts of the forest to Dharamandi on the 
submontane road. The place was at one tnno of some importance, 
being lha headquarters of a clialdadcw dm mg the clays of 
Oudh rule, the ciiclc including portions of the modern districts 
of Naim Tal and Moradabad. After the eassion it remained the 
capital of a pargana, but in 1852 this was amalgamated with 
Afz&lgarh. The population numbered 4,480 persona in 1872, and 
foi some time continued stationary, the total m 1891 being 4 449 . 
At the last census, however, it was found, to have suffered in 
common with the rest of the pargana, the number of inhabitants 
having fallen to 2,711, of whom 1,452 wore Musalmans, 1,216 
Hindus and 23 of other religions The Muhammadan com- 
munity consists principally of Sheikhs and Julaha-,, of whom the 
latter st ill carry on then ancestral Lade of weaving. Among the 
Hindus are many Rajputs, the plat c being the residence of a 
Gorwa family, now represented by Rai Lakhan Singh, who owns 
this and 27 other villages in the pargana. The area of Rebar is 
755 acres, of which some 415 acres are cultivated, and the 
revenue is Rs. 990. The town was administered under Act XX 
of 1856 from 1865 to 1901, when the measure was withdrawn 
on account of the poverty of the inhabitants. It still possesses 
a police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, and an upper primary 
school. Markets are held weekly in the bazar and a small fair 
takes place here during August, in honour of Zahir Diwan. 

SAB ALCx ARIL pargana mul tahsil Natitsaicah, 
Sabalgarh is the largest of the many fortified remains in 
the district, and stands in 29° 4A N and 78° 14' £., between the 
Ganges and the road from Najibabad to Hard war , at a distance 
of nine miles north-wost from the tahsil headquarters and 32 
miles north of Bijnor. The site is well chosen, as it is protected 
on the south and east by the forest, and on the north and west 
by the high banks and ravines of the Ganges and the Kota wall 
torrent. It is saul to have beon built in the roign of Shahjahat 
by Fawab Sabal Khan a Jat converted to Islam, and is therefor* 
about 270 yearn old. In 17o9 it was occup ed by the Rohilh 
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Bakhsha Sardar Ithan ; but before 1796 it was a dismantled ruin. 
Captain Hardwick©, writing m that year, observed that there was 
a considerable village within the walls, but that the extensive 
lines of fortifications were rapidly falling into decay. Much of 
the ground within the fort was cultivated, aad the only part 
remaining intact was the soath-eastsm gateway. There is now 
hardly anything to ha seen , the great wall with its bastions at 
the four corners ami at other intervening points, which enclosed 
an area of 114 acres, is overgrown with jungle, while none of the 
buildings that once occupied the interior any longer exist. Tha 
village of Sabalgarh contained in 1901 a population of only 80 
persons ; it has an area of no less than 3,400 acres, but most of 
this is jungle, little more than 800 acres being un lev cultivation. 
The proprietors are tha Jats of Sahanpur aul pay a revenue of 
Rs. 1,175. 

To the north of Sabalgarh, on tha opposite bank of tha 
Kotawali, stood another fortress known as Asafgarh, but this has 
wholly disappeared, having been washed away by the action of 
the stream. 


SAHANPUR, purgrtna arid tahsll Najibabaix 
This village, shown in the revenue records as Giidawa 
Sahanpur, stands in 29° 37' 1ST. and 78° 20’ E., on the north 
side of the road from Najibabad to Hardwai, a little more than 
two miles north-west from the tahsil headquarters, 23 miles trora 
Bipoi, and half a mile to the east of the point where the road 
crosses the Ratnal, a branch of the Malm liver. The place 
derives its chief importance as being the headquarter of the 
great Jat family, of which au account has been given in chapter 
III, and it is said to have been founded by the first chieftain of 
this race in 1005, when the old fort was constructed. The village 
has grown up round tha fort, and is evidently of some autiqmtv 
on the outskirts are soveral handsome salt monuments, two o! 
which data from the reign of Aurangzeb, the most lmpoitant 
being that of Rani Lakshmi, the widow of Rai Raj arum, who 
died in 1116 H. In the adjoining garden there is a Urge well 
bearing an inscription, dateu ten years lalei, during the reign of 
Muhammad Shah. Besides the large family residence, the Ullage 
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contains little of any interest of importance. Theic is a lower 
primal y school, anti a bazar in which markets are held twice a 
week : a small fait takes place here during August in honour of 
Zihir Di'van. Tha population has remain.*! stationary for some 
years, and at the last census numbered 4,250 poisons, ot whom, 
no fewer than 2,537 were Musalrtuns • the majority of the 
Hindus are Jats of the Doswala subdivision. The village lan la 
are 1,200 acres in extent, but of this only some 020 acres a o 
cultivated; they are hold by the Jats In joint stcviivdam tenure 
at a revenue of Its. 1,200. 


SAIIASPTTJ4, pj.rgaaa Seohaua, hJird Dixampur 
A town in the south of the pargann, adjoinirw the Moiali- 
bal border, in 29° 1’ Id. and li>° 3 b E., at a distance of 10 mhos 
south from Dhcmpur an 1 about 40 miles from the disturb lieu 1- 
cpiartcrs. It lies mainly to tlie ea b of the umnsAll-cd road from 
Moradabal to Nagma. and fiom this a uieALJ hu xh loads to 
the railway station, half a milu to the v.-at. Toe to , n :s L li 
on high ground overlooking the Ilamganga lowlands, mid is i H 
drained by numerous inviius .*nd chan ids winding cost, rails 
None the loss Saharpur has a: ail tunes been noamo-as fo. ns 
dntiness and spun'ci. Tliornto.i described it as “a ■'wry filthy 
place, remarkably crowded with hog,"' and Davnhon, in Lu 
“ Travels m Upper Infix, ” made mention of the herds of p'ga 
and. the consequent curt of the lo.vn. {l Pork, he remarks, ought 
to bs cheap, for the neighbouring holds, roals, ravines and pooh 
wore covered with theso filthy untutored animals ” Similar 
stiictures on the pigs and the inhabitants wore repeated in 1SJS 
in tho first report of the Snnicai y Commissioner, who wrote that 
the Chamam’ rjuaiter was altogether abominable and unlit as 
a place of residence f.r human beings. It is lather surpiv'ng 
that Sahaip >v should be an essentially Musaknuu toan, boJ 
other proofs of MuhanirnALin tolerance aro not wanting, for 
some thirtjr years ago a speculative Musalman. built a fine mm 
for tho benefit of Hindu pilgrims journeying to and fj ora, 
Hardwar, This building, which stands by tho road on the 
north-western outskirts of the town, has a hundsorao frontage 
and a courtyard planted with shady trees Apart from tins 
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Sahas pur possesses few points of interest Most of the houses 
are mud-built, and tlis place resembles rathar an ovei grown 
village than a town. The bazar is a la ”ge open square containing 
some fine trass, but is surrounded by squalid shops. Markets are 
held here twice a week, though, the trade is small, and the only 
industry of any n oto is the manufacture of cotton cloth, some of 
it being of a sapnior description. To the east of the town, in 
the village of Ghanspur, a considerable fair takes place annually 
m honour of a Mu&alman saint named Arif All Shah, and is 
male the occasion for considerable trade incouitiy produce. 
The town possesses a police-station, a post-ofiLe, a cattle -pound, 
several small mosques, and an upper pummy school. 

The population remained stationary foi along peuod, but 
has decrease 1 of late In 1847 it m. a her cl 8,11-1 souls, using 
to 6,112 in 1S53, but faking to 0,100 in 1805. Seven years later 
it w r as 6,3 ; \ m 1381 it was 6,308, and in 1391 if lenuineil at 
6,100. At the last can ms, ho.vmur, the total was 5,851, of whom 
4,096 weie Mus.dmaus, S27 Hindus, and 23 Aryaa and others. 
The chief family :s that of the Mu.sal ro an Ohaudhm, who are 
Patlmns by d ■, scent and ouna considerable propaity in the 
nolghbotuho id They are thepiopnetors of the revenue 'i.iau za } 
which comprises an area ox 1,903 acres, some 1,330 acres being 
cultivatod, and is assessed at Its. 2, 938. In 1873 Saha=>pur was 
brought under the operations of Act XX of 1851, but the 
inhabitants were found too poor to pay the house-tax and the 
measure was withdrawn. 


SEOHAEA, parg mcc Seohaha, tuhsil Dhampuk. 

Tho capital of ths Seohara paigana 13 a town of considerable 
size, standing in 29° 12' X. and 7S° 35' E., at a distance of nine 
miles south-east from Dhampur and 31 miles from the district 
headquarters. Through it runs the unmctallod loud froinlloind- 
abad to Xagina, and from this a metalled branch leads to the 
railway station, half a mile west of the town, and continues m an 
unmetalled scale to Tajpur and Nurpur. The town is built on high 
ground overlooking the Eamganga. valley to the noith-easf 
and east, and the soil is sandy and well drained, either by the 
ravines hading dov- T n to the low ground, or else by the channels 
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communicating with a laige tank on the south; from which 
the surplus water ia discharged by a western outlet into the Ekra. 

Scohara is an old Taga settlement, but has no history of 
noti. It is lacking m aucionb buildings, but contains several 
fino old wells with raised borders of rough stone, from which tho 
dunking supply is obtained. Tho houses are mainly of mud, but 
there are some fifty substantial brick dwellings, tho chief being 
that of the Taga family of Chaudhiis, now represented by Ilai 
Basant Singh Bahadur, the leading landholder of the pargana. On 
the main road there are two sarais facing one another, but both 
aie in a dilapidated condition. Markets are held twice a w 7 eek m 
a large open space on the west, near the railway station, adorned 
by some magnificent tamarind trees. The trade is not guent, 
though its position on the lailway lends some importance to the 
town. The public institutions comprise a police-station, a post- 
office, a cattle-pound and an upper primaiy school, while there 
aie no loss than, five aided schools. The population numbeied 
9,099 souls in 1347, and this rose in 1855 to 9,221 , but fell to S,7 10 
in 1S65, and again to 8,3-10 m 1872. Since that tune the total has 
risen steadily, reaching 9,014 in 1881, and 9,465 ten years latei, 
while in 1901 tho town contained 1Q,0G2 inhabitants, of whom 
£>,036 were females Among the various creeds Musalmans 
preponderate, numbering 7,0SS as compared with 2,042 Hindus, 
aud 332 others, Jains, Christians, Aiyas and Sikhs. 

The town lands aie 383 acres in extent, and of this about 170 
acres are cultivated . they arc held by Tagas in joint wmincb/rt 
tenure at a revenue of R$, 200 The town proper covers 189 
acres, and this area has been administered since 1865 under the 
provisions of Act 24 X of 1856. The number of houses in 1908 
was 1,533, of which 1,000 ware assessed to taxation: the average 
income from the house-tax for that and tho tw r o preceding years 
was 11s. 1,367, which givos an incidence of Bo. 1-G-ll per assessed 
house and Bo 0-2-3 per head of population. Tho total income 
Born all sources, in. eluding the initial balance, was Its. 2,269, and 
the expenditure avei aged Bs. 2,051, the principal itoms being 
Its. 738 for the upkeep of the local police, Bs. 442 foi tho main- 
tenance of a conservancy tax, and Bs, 727 for minor impiovements, 
paying lighting and tho like- 
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SEOIIARA parganci, tuhsil Dhamptjk. 

r ihis pargana forms the south-eastern portion of the tahsil, 
being bounded on the south and east by the Moradabad district, 
on the north-east by paigana Afzalgarh, the dividing line being 
the Ramganga river, on the north by Dhampur, and on the east 
by Buthpur, from which it is separated partly by tha Kamla and 
partly by the Gangan, The total area of the pargana is 65,459 
acres or 102 square miles. Tho amount is, however, liable to vary 
from time to time by reason of the action of the Ramganga. 
villages being occasionally added or taken away owing to the 
vagaries of the rivei m time of flood. 

The pargana consists of two distinct tracts with widely 
divei se characteristics. The western and by far the larger portion 
belongs to the upland plateau or hangar, and is traversed from 
noith to south by the Ekra, a small stieam which is joined in the 
extreme south, near the village of Kiwar, by tho Kamla, The 
latter liver at first fotms the western boundary, and then enters 
the pargana near Bawaua, turning in a south-easterly direction 
towards the Moradabad border. Another upland stream is the 
BakaL a brook which rises near Seohara and falls into the Ekra 
on its left bank at Ram pur Kishan. The Gangan in the south- 
west has but little influence on the pargaua, flowing in a deep and 
permanent bed, and receiving the drainage of a very small area • 
hut it is of some use as an irrigation channel, as also are the other 
watercourses, though the flow is very scanty m the cold weather. 
The uplands between the Gangan and Karula are level, devoid 
of sand, and possess a strong loam and clay soil, with a fair 
amount of irrigation from w r ells : there was m former days a 
considerable area of scrub and dhah jungle, but most of this has 
disappeared and cultivation has extended rapidly. Iu years of 
good rainfall tho crops are excellent, but the stiffness of the soil 
necessitates much ploughing and generally precludes double- 
cropping. Beyond the Karate the aspect of the country changes ; 
tha surface is uneven, rising at times into sandy ridges, while 
everywhere the soil contains a large admixteue of sand ; though it 
seldom occurs m such Urge quantities as to interfere seriously with 
the productiveness of the soil Tho crops are of a good quality the 
tenants of a high stamp and lmgat on s comparatively abundant. 

orv 
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Tlie uplands terminate in the irieguliu anil sloping bank 
winch raaiks the edge of the Ramganga ^ alloy, the latter lying 
some twenty or thiity foot below the level of the former. The bulk 
of the khsultr is well beyond the reach of fluvial action, and con- 
cists of a rich stretch of stable cultivation, producing fine harvests 
of the superior crops The soil is a fertile loam or clay, of compara- 
tively recent origin, and water is so near the surface that there is 
no danger in time of drought; but the tiact is sparsely populated 
and the villages small, many of the cultivators residing in the 
large and flourishing townships on the edge of the uplands. The 
drainage leads directly into the Ramganga, the principal channel 
being the Dungraiya, which rises near Seohara and joins the 
river at Raini or Sheikhpur IChaddae. In the immediate vicinity 
of the Ramganga the general conditions change, and the eighteen 
alluvial villages arc poor and precarious : owing to the heavy 
floods there is a bioad belt of marsh and sand on either bank, 
producing little boyond thatching glass , the actual bed is practic- 
ally uncultivated, for the variations arc so groat that the fields 
seldom remain undisturbed for a single year. 

The paigana has attained a high standard of development, 
and the increase of the cultivated area has been very great since 
the settlement of 1S35, when it amounted to 31,917 acres. By 
1865 it had risen to 30,24S acues, and at the last revision the 
figure was 38,572 acres. The subsequent expansion has been 
remarkable, as for the flva years ending in 1906 the average area 
under ullage was no less than 45,475 acres or C9‘5 per cent, 
of the whole pargana Of the remainder, 7,215 acres wore 
returned as barren, including 2,826 acies covered with water, 
2,420 occupied by village sites, roads and the like, and 1,969 
ames actually unfit for cultivation; and 12,768 acres as cultnr- 
able, or 19-5 per cent, of the entire area, though this includes 519 
acres of groves and 4,061 acres of recent fallow orl&nd prepared 
for sugarcane, leaving 8,188 acres of uulfcurablo waste and old 
fallow, much of this being of veiy little value. The irrigated 
ana is comparatively largo for tins district, averaging 3,168 
acres or 7 per cent, of tho cultivation : the chief sources of supply 
are kachcha wells, which can bo dug almost everywhere and m the 
greater part of tho uplands to which almost all tho lrngat on i^ 
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confined; the subsoil is so firm that hull o As and the cho.ro s can 
be employed instead of tlr usual ■lhe,i!; J i The water-level is as 
a mle not more than 1G feet below tin surfo/m, so that construc- 
tion is cheap, especially us the wells arc fairly durable The area 
served by the streams and watercourses is not large, and is 
confined to the fields on their immediate banks : the labour 
involved is great, owing to the height to which the water has 
generally to be raised. 

The 15 iharif harvest is much moro estensivo than the rah, 
the average areas being 31,090 and 22,923 acres respective!} ; 
but the latter has increased rapidly of late years, owing to the 
greater prevalence of double- crop ping, the area sown twice in 
the year averaging 19 per cent, of the net cultivation. The 
chief kharif staple is rice, which covers 46‘1 per cent, of the 
land tilled in that harvest ; and this is followed by sugarcane, 
with 16-3 par cent., the recent increase under this head being 
very great; while the remainder consists mainly of bajra and 
avhar, 1QT per cent,, cotton, 8-6 per cent , urd, mung and moth, 

3 S per cent., and maize 3*S per cent. In the rabi the foremost 
place is taken by wheat;, 40 per cent., this again showing a 
remarkable expansion; and then come bailey, alone and in 
combination, with 26 2, and gram with 20*7 per cent., the rest 
being principally masur, peas and oilseeds. 

Tn both portions of the pargana Chauhans are the chief 
cultivating casto. Next to them come, in the lowlands, Bishnois, 
Sheikhs, Sainls and Tagas, while in the uplands Chamars, Jam, 
Gujars and Aims are also found, the Jats taking the second, and 
Sheikhs the third place for the paigana as a whole, According 
to the returns of 1906 the area included in holdings was 49,534 
acres, and of this 38-7 per cent, was cultivated by occupancy 
tenants, 9‘5 per cent, was in the hands of proprietors, either as 
S%r or klwdkasht and 51-2 per cent, was held by tenants-at-will, 
the small remainder being either rent-free or in the possession 
of ex-proprietors. Bents vary considerably, being a good deal 
higher in the khadir than in the upland tract. The general 
average is B 3 . 6-9-0 for occupancy tenants and Rs. 8 per acre 
for tenants at will, these figures be ng the highest in the district 
save for the pargana of Nagina. Less than fonr per ent of 
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the land is sublet, and shilmis pay no more than the ordinary 
unprivileged tenant. 

The revenue demand at successive settlements and at the 
present time will he found in the appendix. * A large increase 
was taken at the last revision, amounting to 49 per cent, on 
the expiring demand, hut even so the incidence is far from high 
anl "well below the general average of the district. Another 
point worthy of note is that the land is mainly hold by large 
proprietors. At the present time the 263 villages of the paigana 
aie divided into 425 methods. of which 137 are held by single 
owners, 200 are joint mmindan, ten are perfect, and 11 aie 
imperfect pattidari, 34 are bhatyachara and 33 are revenue- 
fiae. The total includes the 17 alluvial mahals, which were last 
assessed in 1904-05 at a revenue of Its. 3,285. The largest 
proprietor is Chaudhii Basant Singh of Seohara, who owns 06 
villages and parts of 23 others, with a total revenue demand of 
Rs. 86,196. Next come the Bishnoi Chaudhria of Kanth in 
Moradabad, who together hold 37 villages and parts of four 
others, assessed at Rs 20,1 54 ; most of these are tho property of 
Chaudhri Ram Kunwar Singh, but nine mahals are held by the 
widow of his uncle, Chaudhri Dhyan Singh. The Pathan family 
of Sahaspur hold IS villages and eight shares, and five whole 
villages and four parts belong to Kunwar Sheonath Singh of 
Taj pur. A considerable area is owned by the llamas of Dham- 
pur, and six villages belong to the Haldaur eatato. The prop: ro- 
tary communities aic principally Tagas, Sheikhs, Chauhans, 
Saiyids and Brahmans. 

The population of the paigana in 1853 numbered 47,311 
souls, and though this dropped to 43,949 m 1805, it rose again 
to 47,031 in 1872, and has sme 1 increased steadily; it reached 
43,142 in 1881, and 51,012 ton jears later, while in 1901 tho 
total was 53,588, of whom 25,264 were females, giving a density 
of 520 to the square mile. Classified according to religions, 
tb=re were 82,714 Hindus, 20,402 Musalmans, and 472 others, 
Christians, Ary as and Jains. The only places of any size or 
importance are the towns of Seohara and Sahaspur, which have 
boon, separately mentioned Tho villages are for the moat part 


* Append,* Table* IX and X 
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small, but Mahmudpur, Eawana Shikarpur, and Sheikhpur 
Khaidar contain, over a thousand inhabitants and possess small 
bazars. Means of communication are somewhat poor, except in the 
centre of the pargana, which is traversed by the main lino of the 
Oudh and Eohilkkand Railway , on which there are stations at Sahas- 
pur and Seobara. Parallel to this runs the unmetalled road from 
Moradabad to Nagina, with metalled branches leading to the 
tail way stations, and another road goes from Seohaia to Taj pui 
and Nurpnr, crossing the Gangan over a fine bridge. 

In former days there were two distinct parganas known as 
Seohara and Sahaspur. In the days of Akbar they were both 
included m the sarkar of Sambhal, and were then, as now, 
owned principally by Tagaa. It is not known when the two 
were united, but the amalgamation seems to have taken place 
before the cession of the district to the British in 1801. 


SHAMPUE, pargana and taheil Najibabad. 

A small village in the north-west of the pargana, standing 
in 29° 52' N. and 78° IP E., on the road from Najibabad to 
Hardwar, some 18 miles from the tahsil headquarters and three 
miles from the Shishamwala ferry over the Ganges. The village 
is surrounded by forest, and is built on the low ground at the 
foot of the hills, by the side of a small l a vine leading into the 
river. It is noteworthy merely as possessing a police-station, 
a post-office, a cattle-pound, and an encamping-ground to the 
north of the inhabited site. It has recently been proposed to 
abolish the police-station and to substitute for it an outpost 
dependent on the thaua at Nagal. There is neither school nor 
market, and the population at the last census numbered only 383 
persons. The village lands are 427 acres in extent, about 160 
acres being cultivated, and the revenue is Rs. 200 j the proprietors 
are Jats of the Sahanpur family. 

SHERKOT, pargana and tahsil Dhampur. 

This large and straggling town stands on the high left bank 
of the Khoh, in 29° 16' N. and 78° 34' E,, at a distance of four 
nuke north-east from Dhampur and 23 milos by road from the 
district headquarters Through it passes the road from Dhampur 
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to Afzalgarh, crossing the liver by a ferry, while others lead to 
Nagina on the noith-west and to Kashimu on the east. 

The town is said to derive its name from Shei Shah, and 
during his roign and that of Ak bar it was the headquarters of a 
pargaua. In 1748 the place was seized by Safdar Jang, and 
again passed into the hands of the Nawab Wazu' m 1774.. In 
1805, four years after the cession of the district to the British, 
the town was besciged and sacked by Amir Khan Pmdari In 
1844 the t&hsil hea Iquaiters were removed to Dhampnr, and 
Sherkot lost much of its importance During the mutiny it was 
the sceno of many struggles between loyal Hindus and rebel 
Musalmans, suffering greatly at the hands of the notorious 
March Khan. The population m 1847 numbered 11,244 souls, 
using to 12,084 in 1353 and 12,530 in 1872. The census of 1881 
showed a groat increase, the total being 15,037, while ton years 
later it was 15,580. A slight declin r was observed in 1901, when 
the number of inhabitants was 14,000, of whom 10,745 weie 
Musalmans, 3,925 Hindus, and 320 of othei religions, Jains, 
Christians and xlvyas. Tho principal family is that of the Chau- 
Uan Chaudhns, now represented by Rai Raujit Singh Bahadui, 
whose palatial house, wirii two Hindu temples attached, stands 
just outside tho town to the noilh-west. Part of the town is 
known as Qazi Sarai, and derives its name from a well known 
family of Sheikhs, vho held the office of Q,azi under the Mugbals. 

The high cliff of the Khoh rises about 45 feet above the river- 
bed, and is scored by numerous ravines, along which the roads of 
the town are cutio I. Moat, of tho houses arc of mud, but a fair 
numbei arc built of brick and there aia oils or two really fine 
residences. The plive comprises eight niubill is, of which three, 
known as Sherkot Khas, Kaiidnagar or Qila, and Kotra, foim 
die central portion Tho remainder lio at sonic distance fiom 
thtso aid from each other, and comprise Taiyub Sarai and 
Khuiara on the south, and Rambavi, Samua Sarai and Kondna 
jQ the north and east. The chief bazars arc in Kotra aud Sherkot, 
he former being a wide brick-paved roadway standing on high 
ground and flanked by good shops ; while the latter is a long, 
rregular an narrow st eot n wh ch t o arts coal 1 nth difli 
mlty pass one another Tho pr nc [ al u he ml 1 ngs in. lude the 


police-station, the bmnch dispensary, a pool-office, a cattle-pound, 
and a s arm to the west of the town on the Dhampur road. The 
trade is mainly m sugar, grain and cloth • the last is manufactured 
by the Jo.iah.as, who also have a local reputation for their 
embroidered rugs. Tho market days are Sunday and Thursday 
in each week, both m Kotra and Shaikot Ivhas ; a fair of no great 
importance is held here during August in honour of Zakir Diwan. 
The educational institutions eompuse an aided mid He verna- 
cular school, three aided ’primary schools for boys, and two girls’ 
schools. 

Since 1865 Sherkot has been administer ad under Act XX of 
1856, and section 34 of the Police Act is m force here. The 
number of houses in tho town is 2,288, and of these 1,445 were 
assessed, the income from the house-tax for the three years ending 
m 1907 averaging Rs. 2,141, which gives an incidence of 
Ec. 1-7-11 per assessed house and Re, 0-2-4 per head of popula- 
tion, The total income is much larger, as considerable sums are 
derived from miscellaneous sources, and avoragos Rs, 3,104. The 
annual expenditure is Rs, 2,372, the chief items being Rs, 1,262 
foi the up-keep of the local ’police fores, Rs. 534 for the main- 
tenance oE a conservancy staff, ami Rs. 825 for minor improve- 
ments, lighting and the like. The chtvt,lcid".ri area is 342 acres 
m extent, while that of the whole revenue nvitoi is no less than 
5 843 acres, of which some 2.980 acres ars cultivated. The 
Government demand is Rs, 7,346, and is paid by several owners, 
holding in joint zamincl'iri tenure: they include Ohaukans, 
Sheikhs, Tagas and Kay as tbs. 

SIAU, paivj h o/o Cutes own* tahsd Bustos, 

This laige agricultural village- is practically a suburb of 
Chandpur, lying a mile to tho north-west of that town on 
the road leading to tho disLnct henhjuartcis It lies, 
however, outside the municipal boundary, and in 1901 contained 
a population of 2,705 souls, including 412 Musalmans and a 
veiy large body of Chauhaus, who comprise nearly half the total 
number of inhabitants. Nothing is known of its history, but 
the place is obviously of antiquity : in it is an old Muham- 
madan dargah kno TO » the Talub S an and bearing a Persian 
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inscription, dated in 968 Hijri. There is an upper primal y 
school in the village, but nothing else of importance, though a 
fair takes place hcio during August in honour of Zahir Diuan 
Tho loading family of the place belongs to the Chauhan caste, 
and owns extensive properties in Chandpur, Burhpur and Bashta. 

TAJPUR, pargana Burhpur, tahsil Dhampur. 

This is the chief town in the pargana, and stands in 29° 10' 
N. and 78° 29' E., on the unmetalled road from Seohara to 
Nurpur, at a distance of seven milos south-west from the former 
and 28 miles from Bijnor. A branch road runs northwards to 
join that from Nurpur to Dhampur, the distance from the tahsil 
headquarters being about twelve miles. The town is built in the 
midst of groves on the high land above the Karula liver, which 
flows about a mile to the east. It contains a bazar of some 
local importance, in which markets are held twice a WGek, a 
post-oflico, a sarai } a large upper primary school, a girls’ school, 
and a dispensary maintained by thy Raja. The population, which 
numbered 4,43 S persons in 1872, had lisen by 1891 to 4,718, 
while at the last census the number of inhabitants was 5,015, of 
whom 2,875 were Hindus, 2,015 Musalmans, and 125 Christians 
and Aryas. Among the Christians must be numbered Raja 
Sham Singh, the head of tho Taga family, whe resides in a fine 
house built in tho European style by his brother, Raja Jagat 
Singh. Another house is occupied by Kunwar Shoonath Singh, 
and a third, known as the Eambagh hath, by Kunwar Raudhir 
Singh and his brother, the sons of Raja Jagafc Singh. An 
account of the family has boon given in Chapter III. The lands 
of Tajpur arc hold jointly by the vatioue branches of the house, 
and are asseasod at Rs. 1,005, being paildy revenue-free : tho 
total area is 1,568 acres, of which some 990 acres are cultivated, 
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Table YT — Area in acres vAider the prinvtp'tL cropn, Tahstl B-jnor. 
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, Qazt Mjoim 


Ditto 

1 ! Sundwai 


Ditto 

1 , ... 

... 

Ditto 

f 1 Baidipi , 


Uppi r Pnniniy 

| H ihulpiu Xagla 


Lowei i’uumy 

1 Ill'll l 


Ditto 

(. Gnidaur 

• 

Ditto 

r i Nimbih.id 


Mtddlo Ymnscal.il 

I | 

t 


(JVInniLspil) Low ci 
Pura.ny, Aided 

I)o 



Ditto 

[ ; 


Ditto 

[ Do. 


Ditto 

1 1 1,0 


Ditto 

1 i 1)0 


Ditto 

Do 


Ditto 

Do 


Ditto 

Do. , 

- 

{Muniiiip tl) t # ai i 
jbimiirv, Aided, DjiD’ 

Do. 


Ditto 

1 N igsl 


Uppi’i Piimuy , 

1 is tU.tnpm 


Low m I'miuiy 

| Jogijmta 


1 Ditto 

! ] Mudpnn 


Dl LtO 

S< if ,'i t ;m r 


, Di'iu 

JaUabad 


Ditto 

I Do. . 


] Lmi’i'i Pi lunry, Aided 

i Do 


Ditto 

, K.'slm.inipuv 


Ditto 

, Purmpm 


Ditto 

H 1 tin bad 


P tto 

T Uari r 


I no 

I liaiiHen 


D 


APiEHDlX 


MA X 


>/ Schools, 1906 — (continued). 


School 

Class. 

Are i ago 
attend- 
ance. 

Kiratpur 

Middle Voimcul'ir .. 1 

115 

Do, ... 

Lower Pnmary, Aided 

31 

Do ... 

Ditto 

20 

Do. ,, 

Ditto 

20 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

33 

Do ... 

Ditto 

IS 

Do 

Ditto 

21 

Mtrnoa 

Uppei Pi unary 

31 

Biaehi a 

Ditto 

42 

Sis mm . . . 

Ditto 

35 

Saik.ua Khen 

Uppei Pnmary, Aided 

33 

II i-sanpur 

Lowei Pnmaiy 

20 

Khitai . . . 

Ditto 

13 

Pundii Klimd 

Ditto 

14 

Sols ilpur 

Ditto 

22 

Tisotra .. 

Ditto 

21 

N nvada 

Ditto 

17 

Biliadurpui 

Lowe Pnauiy, Aided 

25 

Sit ill pm Saklu 

Ditto 

23 

thlutaivar 

Ditto | 

23 

Ilamtngar 

Ditto 

11 

Luqnsanpui Bisai 

Ditto 

1 33 

Afghan pur , 

l Ditto 

I 16 

Budgaia. 

Ditto 

25 

Barampur 

Ditto 

29 

Jw'tli ICalan 

; Ditto 

17 

Namna. 

j Middlo Vernacular ... 

137 

Do. ... 

■ (Municipal) Lower 

I Pnmaiy 

36 

Do. ... 

(Municipal) Lower 
Pnmaiy, Aided. 

37 

1 

Do 

Ditto 

1 25 

Do. .. 

Ditto 

H(J 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

20 

Do 

Ditto 

35 

1 Do 

Ditto 

38 

i Do 

Ditto . . 

25 

1 


Bo 

^ Puiaini 
II ug.impui 
I Eaipur Sadat 
R.rjapur Sadat 
Iliiizai pui 
I blmmspm 
Shoikkpur i 
Jt aktianpiir 
Btluu an wu la 
Mane an ... 

Bailiapura 
Kot Qidir 

j Shah AUpm Kotla 


(Municipil) L o w c r 
l'nmaiy Aided, Gills’ 
Uppei Pnmaiy 
Ditto 

[Lower Pnmaiy 
Ditto 
j Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

j Lower Pi unary. Aided 
i Ditto ... 

I Ditto 

j Upper Primary 
Lower Pnmaiy 
Ditto 


3-4 

49 

37 

36 

IS 

21 

21 

19 

30 

11 

19 

40 

13 

20 


B i o D t 


Ltxf of Schooh, 1DOO — (iMiitiniPdl). 


P. 1 1 'fflll'l 


Kflioul 


(Jla’.s 


liiilri p u r ft — 
( Kmt'indcdJ 


Afralg' -i'll 


Dh tin pur 


i 


Knsiilpui MoiaiT.ir 

Siuangw.iU 

A£/> ilgtuli 
Do. 

, lichar 

! Qasiuipur G-nln 

| Ditto 

J.itpmra . . 
Shahisadpur 
Udaipur 
Asaiabad 
Mnlimniuadpai 


Ijouoi Pi nun ry 
Low.n' l’t unary, Aided 

Upper I’i nua; y 
Prepuatory, Aided 
Upper Primal y 
Ditto 

Iiowoi Pnmaiy, Aided, 
Dills’, 

Lon or Piimary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Sfloliara 


Raj auii 


Nnbk i 

Ditto 

Molu-ud-diopui 

Lon oi Pi irafu y, Aidt d 

Dbampm 

1 Middle VeinacuDi 

Do 

I (M onii ip il) L o v. o i 
lVm> uy 

Do. 

(Miinu ip.U) I. 0 w o i 
Pinnaiy, Girls'. 

Do 

(Mumcjpil) Dow ci 


I’uuiiiiy, V.did. 

Shcikot . 

AI i d d 1 o Ve> niieul ir f 
Aided. 

Do 

L(nv it Primniy, Aided 

Do. ... 

Ditto 

Do. 

Ditto 

Do. ... 

Donor lVumny, Aid d, 
Girls 

Do, .. 

Ditto 

minimal* 

Uppei Pi nnuy 

b.llk'tl.i ... . 

Ditto 

Nmdru . , 

Lower Pi inuvi y 

P.idl i . . - 1 

J)lt(0 

Amkber.i ... 

Du to 

St dh a 

Ditto 

Atham Sbeikli 

Ditto 

IDftrhi'H Uliar 

Ditto 

iinm luM lihurd 

Dowel Primal y, Aid d 

Umupur Asa 

Ditto 

.lot Hem in 

Ditto 

Parinawal 4 

Ditto 

ISlionpiiri 

Ditto 

Khiusliliiilpur 

Dil to 

ilalimpui Karay.'ln . 

Ditto 

DiniUipur . . 

Ditto 

Kbad.irm 

Ditto . 

Maakuha 

Ditto 

Soonara ... 

Upper Primary 

Do 

Dower Primary. Aided 
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of /Schools, 1906 — (concluded). 


, 

School, 

| 

Class 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 

Sooliaia 

Lower Pumaiy, Aided 

31 

Do. . , 

Ditto 

15 

Do 

Ditto 

44 

1)0 

Ditto 

20 

S iliac put 

Upper Piiroaiv 

50 

Sipahivala 

Lower Piimaiy 

18 

Malimudpui 

Ditto 

30 

Iuizimpui 

| Lower Piitaary, Aided 

17 

Bliogpui 

Ditto 

25 

Lamba Khcia 

! Ditto 

25 

Kiwai 

Ditto 

33 

hTilitaur 

Middle Vo macular 

122 

Do 

Lowei Primaty, Aided 

12 

Do, . . 

Lowci Piimary, Gnis’ 

25 

Do. . 

Lower Piimaiy, Aided, 
Gnlb' 

28 

Bogl'aj pur 

Upper Piiniary 

31 

Xaqibpui 

Ditio 

32 

IiiImuIj, , 

Lowoi Pumaiy 

21 

rinibandi 

Ditto 

27 

Alain pui , 

Lowoi Punsary, Aided 

29 

Un; gam pur 

Ditto 

25 

JDjpul 

Upper Primary 

74 

Do 

Low in Primary, Girls’ 

21 

him pm 

Upper Pumaiy 

44 

Azam pur 

Ditto 

43 

I'hoonA . . 

Ditto 

55 

I01M 

Ditto 

i 53 

Asgbaiipmv 

Ditto 

46 

X u 1c Xagla. 

Low ei Pnmai y 

19 

M ijlianU 

Ditto 

25 

i Mangal TChera 

Ditto 

21 

Taqipm , 

Ditto 

19 

Tehpnra , 

Ditto 

26 

Ii,at.ing<irli 

Ditto 

20 

Hasupura 

Ditto 

34 

Pai panla . 

Ditto 

23 

Gauli 

Ditto 

24 

Doha war . . 

Ditto 

27 

l)o 

Upper Pi imsuy, Aided 

34 

Ruhu Xagli 

Lower Primary, Aided 

26 

Smgha 

Ditto 

24 

Bhamsa , , 

Ditto 

18 

Shujaatpur 

Ditto 

17 

Haissarpur Bkat 

Ditto 

32 

Kkaspura 

Ditto ,,, 

23 







1 


B )n-v D utr cf 


HOADS, lS««i 


A — Paot [m i a l 

Cain rial led > acids, l, idgcd <c,id dia-itcd tin oughout. 
(1) NnjibaUul to Koidwaiu 


To til 


3i — Local 

I — First class toads, uie/atlad, bridged and drained 
throughout-. 

(i) Bijnov to JIiutftavEAgic 
(n) B ]UOr to Meerut 
{in ) liquor to Nngiiia 
(iv; 13 ij n 03 to Nujibtbud \yitle II(ui)} 

(v) Bijnor station road-) .. ... 

(vi) Kilifcftiir to Dhuanpui 

(\n) lt.ulway StiUiou appioaoli road-. 


Total 


II, — Second i lass > nails, 'hmirlal lad, parlmlli/ bridged and 
d rahietl 

(i) Bijnot to Moradubad 
(h) Bijnoi to Niluaur 
(lit) Bijnor tu Nigilnbul [ride J(tv)J 
(i\J Bijnor to (,’lundpur . 

(v) Haldunr to Nihlaui and N ipm i 
(yi) Dlwinpui to Magma 
(vn) Nut pur to T 13 pur and Keoluva 

Total 


III —F 0 U 1 th class road s, banlcnd bid not surfaced, pnrft'tU'i 
In ulycd and di timed, 

(I) Nijnoi to Dartstiagir 

(II) Bijnor to Ujali^hat 

(m> Nagma to Najib tbul ind JI ndwai 
(iv) N tgiu.i to Al'iiiliju h and lit h ti 
(\) Magma to Kot Qidu and Keuna 
(vi) Nugnti to Biiltapeu’a ,, 

(vn) X ijjiD 1 to Kn ilpur 

Dbmtpur to SooUuih ttud Snluspttr 
(1x3 I)h tin pur to Nuipm and Dhati tin* 

(a) Dhunpui to Sboikot un<l Afu tlginh 
(xi) b£ 4 d nit to 1) a imug.u 
(rat) UtMiur to Aii’hort, Cliindpnr Did Amioh-t 
(vm) LHrunigir to Chmdpur imu _II(n) j 
(xiy) N.Iuidu' to Chimlptii mid BojIH'i 
(\\) (Jhitidpu. toNiupur 
(xvi) N t-jilnbud to JXm pur 
(xvii) Kujibttbui to Buhipnri 

(Will) Nipbilud to Aagil 

v (iie) Silialgaili to Aagil, ManUamir and Muudaoli 
(\xj limalboii tu Ab^ibdiadsUtiun 


JT lie's 

fui 

13 

337 

n 

3 37 

6 

4 

4 

1 

10 

ft 

1 

0 

1 

(1 do 

7 

fi 

j 

1 02 

-B 

2- 17 

St 

ff 

10 

AJ 

2D 

0 

21 

0 

17 

0 

10 

ft 

11 

ff 

120 

*> 

1 

1) 

,5 

0 

:v> 

ft 

22 

0 

21 

■1 

s 

0 

13 

fi 

17 

0 

21 

0 

12 

D 

;i 

0 


1 

(» 

2 





:t 


Hi 

t 

H 

U 

h 

ii 


0 

(f 

4 
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ROADS, 1906 - (concluded). 


III. — Fourth, class roads, banked lut not surfaced, partially 
bridged and drained — (concluded). 

(xsi) Nagmi to Slierlot and Kaslnpiu 

(xsn) Kiratpur to Hmdawai and Muziffarnagar ... 

(txni) Harg.tnipur to Bundki station 

(skiv) Railway appro icli roads to Ealawoii, CUandolc and 
Bu ampul 


Total 

JI T — Sixth class roads , elemed only 

(1) Bijnor cn cuia.1 road „ 

(n) Na] ihaliad to ET.itdukliata 
(ni) JT i-j lbabad to Kelt Q idir 
(:v) Nditaui to Kintpui 
(v) C'lmidpar to Jaf,ii',ibj.d furry 
(vi) N'lir il to Ribwah 

(vn) Ni'L'IHfl tu Bllllgpiu . 

Total 


Miles 

fur. 

| 24 

0 

12 

0 

! 1 

4 

0 

7 

355 

7 

8 

36 

i 13 

4 

7 

16 

15 

64 

10 

6-4 

5 

4 

16 

0 

77 

2 


Geaxd TorAr, 


61G 1 34 




V 


B jin D i ct 


v ) y * 


- 

— *- J 



' 

lust' of IVri y 

YlU >%< 

J’n^aii i 

T .'’il 

M in igi' 

!IU‘IU 

.ninth 

! 

Hiuidi 

X tj ibaiutl 

jV'ljltl lli oi 

1 

District 
Jl.U.'l, Si 
' luunjim. 

di.tdiaimvah 

Kancfi i 

Do 

l)o 

Ditto 

j 

mint ill 

li.li,uv ill , 

1)0 

1)0 

D 1 1 nil t c t 

1 Bo, ml. 

N r ig.il 

Nagil 

Do 

. 

I)o. 

i 

j DlHo 

Ibimviilt 

linuivU 

Maud u\ i 

B'jnuv 

,1'uttD* 

Vi am Timth 

\:«/i T"ufu‘ 

1)0 

Do 

' Ditto 

UuWulipm 

H.ulsluiiijiur 

Do 

Do, 

D’tD' 

it loll 

Utflmm'ipvr 

n... . 

[Jo 

iJ I 1 t !' 1 ( t 

1 limol 


SlnbmvH.1 1 , 

llijnm 

1)0. 

I'nvuti* 

Jala 1 pur 

Jtil.ili.ui 

1)0. 

!)u 

D i h ( > i . t 

. Ho i'd 

Jab njafcad . 

J dianalnd 

Dinunag u , 

I)o, 

Ditto 

Jif.UMlnd ... 

JufhiAfosil 

1! I’m! a 

Do. 

' Dilto 

MAIwlumpm 

Httiiluluiiiiiur 

Do 

Do 

| D;U-‘ 

BuUuTft 

11 ivhlietti 

Afr dfHb 

N'lghn 

,, Ditto 

1 

Su'twah 

Suawali ... 

]ln. 

IV. 

Dit*'. 

i 

b~l .bafti ig a* 

S.tUUitnigar 

Do. .. 

])i> 

| Ditto 

K imi 

S h o i li h puv 
Kh'uldiir, 

Dhainpui . 

Dhtmpiu .. 

l’niufi* , 

11dm i pur 

j Bdi wi pm ... 

&*ahu.t 

JM 

Iht t it 


i 



Ai p n r j \ 


xxx \ 


posn-omcEa, 


, I'JOG 


Dijnor 


V iruiaupai 


Muha 


oiwatjpm* 


Ualduir 
n'ti.umgax 
Jh ilj 

»** 

Chandpui' 

IDshU 

Giindau: 

^jibibad 

fi.ii.tbdd ::: 

Dagai 

Siuunpur 

Kir.itpn,. 

Da«i KotI,i . 
Mcccon f 

^■iciiiiabid ., 

Magma, 

Diu uni 

Bariiapiu'a ... 

.lfzaigaijj ... 
litiii ir 

Diiampui' 
Sb^ikot ,* 
Vinth « 

Seohain 

Sahaspur 

Mill tanr 

Mirpur 
lajpu, " 
fcatangurii ... 


-Van age 



Sub-offiye 
Dianih office. 
Git to. 

Sub-office 

fftnah office. 

Ditto, 

Sub-office. 

Graneii office 
Ditto 

Sub-office 
fcfnch office 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Sub-office 

Biancij offi ce 

Ditto 



Sub-office 
Dianeb oifiee 


S ub-cifico. 
Ditto, 
Dranch office 

I Sub-office 
Branch office. 

Sub-office 

Ditto. 

Ditto 
Bunoli office 


Dnpei mI 



x\x\ 


Tub til 


f 

i 



B J Di<*tr c t 

mu n r« r 


P.ugana. 


Ba?ai 


Bijuoj 


Dinn-igur 


M'i'JUiiw.u 


Ciumdjmr 


B iblita 


Nnjibabiul 




Altbai abad 


X.jg-nifi 


i Bqnm, Piliurigwj 
1 , l Do , Cli ill MniiU 
' iiiijnlti 

jjU’Pii 

G tjrwl .1 Aclipil 




j , Jllllll! 

' ! H ildnu" 


Nig.l 

M i rid m *u 
M nil nmn'idjmv Dli on 1 1 Tliutniiy 
luiUrpi'v iiij'Mi]) u>J IWduisdiy 
St mla. 

il n!i at pm v,-/ Kliim i , Mutidiy 


M irket d ivt. 


>Iond i\ find Wfdue'.hv 

S ill ’ day 

Monti ty 

\Vi dnesduy 

fi iibv 

I 

■ Mondiy md I-udiy 
i Ditto. 

Sundry, Tiif'siliy, Thu) 9- 
ihy ind KDuidiv. 
Fmtiy. 

Tti'Mty mdStUnJity 


1 CI> md pur 

: Guiig.i K..g;l i 
>S r b.luuil 

K.ijuptn BDimim 

t IV). i 

J Ajtli'O 
} li.iibti 
J twl.i 

v ' t: nuljuu >1 iirla 

/ J A’ajib.ili'id 

Jj Mutw/kinpin Tnliu 
1 Sf SMinnpur ... 

/ 1 Kaliltt'u 

1 j 

i Rirntjuil 
\ EtsiKMU ,, 
j JD'.’iupur 
| Bim-liw ... 

UudgJ.li ... 

S Akljjir vbail ,, 

[ HuigamjHir 

| M dun-id pur DUaunU 


I i 


N’lL'imv 


j ICuUUi ... 

' Uosliaupui 1’ftriiil) 
i MwrIi 

| ibijupur Sadat 
i ; Hvtjnpnr Manuk 


I ! 


T u«‘ >. d <t y, Wudne sd iy, 
1'ndiy ami Si; urday. 
Tui'S'l iy and 1 l'uliy. 
Monday, 

S.iDn <Uy 
WVdrr'vi iy 

Do 

j Surd iy. 

Mosul .y 
' I'l'HIaiby. 

Mosul iy r Vntby and, Su 

t ! ,u d iy 

. M.mu.iy and Tluu «Uy. 

SiJni'Uy. 

S««iiiy liiul Tl>m -.illy 
j Friday 

■ Do 
Sunday 
Mosul ty 

IV t dnt*hd 'y 

, Tin.) -itiy. 
t Tuo May. 

J Do. 

1 

i Do 
1 Do, 

! Sunday and Thurndiy 
I 'Wi’dnuailiy and Saturday. 

S DJi in 

■ Wt'dilo'i'day 

Do. 

] Do 



IX 


xxxvi 


MAJBKETS, 1906— feoncluisd) . 


Pargana. 

Bazar. 

Market days. 

( 

Bedarbakhtpur Jadon 

Thursday and Saturday, 

Nngini— f so«-) 

Kulyanpur ... ... 

Monday and Friday. 

eluded). 1 

Kkurrampur Kharak 

Sunday 

V 

Fakhanpur,,, 

Saturday. 


f 

Raipur Sadat 

Saturday. 

Baikapura ,,, - 


Bdi hapura t , , 

Xagla Ladlia .. 

Do 

Monday, 

< 

*- 

Kot Qudir . , , . 

Sunday. 


/ 

Behai .i 

Do. 



Shall zadpur 

Do. 



Oaihwawali 

Do. 



Molisinpur . 

Do. 



Jftzlabad nrjf Maftijurala 

Do. 



Afzalgaih ... 

Monday and Thursday 

Aiziigiirli 


Quaim pur G-arhi 

Wednesday 



Sub 1 sachand 

Do 



Hasanpnr 

Monday 



Bull Chandpur 

Do 



Cliindpur urf Udaipur 

Thursday. 


\j 

F-»telialipar ... 

Wednesday and Saturday 



TUuu 

Ditto 



Kotra Tappa Haveli . 

Sunday and Thiusch' - . 



Shoilcot 

Ditto. 

TM 


All.’hdinpui Bhogi 

Ditto. 

Dkltupnr 


Siiliara Oliatru 

Friday. 



Padll Manila 

Do 



FibekulDhpur 

: Tuesday and Saturday. 


V I 

Burhannagui 

Monday and Thursday, 

i 

Seohara .< 

Ditto. 

J 


Makmudpur 

Saturday 



Miqsudpur . 

Do 

ScoXaia 


Rawaua Sliikaipur 

Do 



Sheikhpur Khaddar . . 

Tuesday 

1 

V 

Sahas pur . . 

Monday and Wedvepdcy. 


r 

KMitaur 

Monday and Friday. 



Musa pur 

Tuesday 

Niktaur ... J 

i 

Sidruddmnagar 

Saturday 


i 

Ninhcra 

Monday 


i. 

MuzafEurpur Debiting 

Thui gday 


r 

Ta^pur 

Sunday and Thursday, 



Kuipur — 

Wednesday. 



Fheona ... 

Do 



Kkaspura . . 

Do 



Tandhora . . 

Saturday. 

Burk pur ... \ 


Athain. . . . 

Do 



Paipiman ... 

X >o. 



Roskanpur ... 

Monday. 



Jlorna 

Sunday 



Jafarabad Kom 

Fi iday. 


v. 

j Orohawar Jit 

Tuesday. 


23b 








BljlW, 1 TilliSll, 


XXIT1U 


B j 101 But \ct 


F AIT’S IDO 


inox 


iDaiatingar 


Mandawar 


C&&ndpax ( 


Louiihiy. 

iS'ime <d fiv/i 

Late 

Apii>0* 
5, »Uatl> 
BT'iTJJ.e 

at ico. 

1 

/ B'imn' 

Tiftiulilt 

Kirn Snd' 10(1> 

4,1)00 

I>- 

rj^ia 

Vi. an M<ah Hu- 
}. < ttnn lit. 

B'lfuDti tiuii "ml , 

300 

1*0 

K.a.y l i(?:i*siliy 

u0 

t Dp. , 

N'i i i 11 ilo.^ul u , 

Ij a ' ill 

< "a. lit 

130 

1 Dp. 

Uiliui Zihh Di- 
li ill 

S '11 ati hi lit; tutu . 

230 

Siuh.'ti Bi./itrir 

D'tto 

B’l.ltl 3! Hull JOLh .. 

250 

fSjp't.'ii KiiurJ 

Do to 

I’.’ii'ilon Hidi 'ifh ... 

3 )0 

Hi [inula, Sen . 

Ditto 

fill Ill'll! 1’ oil lOlh , 

1,000 

. JUnlil , 

1 

Ditto 

Id til' ti sudi ( ttf' 

300 

i 

' Oftiin'i},iT 

(< i»j*i .DUiti . . 

If.ii DU Sadi mb 

20,000 

| lnUo 

( 1 h ' j ■ i s Zil'ji Di- 
li an 

S m all S aili tUh 

3 300 

Pnnt a 

Dtlo 

D,t‘n 

i no 

iah.im’uil 

iMto 

JdD'i 

£01) 

,Siki‘Ju!ii pui 

I’li ,c2 on 

P in .i'i s„,ji Ibid 

£0,11111) 


V 'i 1H i Nil tr. 

'lu 1 \\ i ih"> ti >y m 

n*‘>t 

350 

Hnld.utv 

(hirlrt 

s in in Sadi did , 

1,500 

Sik.m il4i i*vr 

D> In-Iiii'Uii'Ift . . 

Ibid Mnntlty iu 

500 

k. ( Ku.wnfc. 


A .uli 


, 'Mind*uvai 

Dm,. 

Ii't’n 

< 'h.j >t fnult SLh 

51 10 

U.t'n 

11. 1 u s al. S' b 

,500 

Ditto 

Nor.iD.il*> Sn! '< 

bin! 'Iiiisuiy 1*1 
t'Kiii. 

i,0tW 

j l )l(M 

i.lDii)'* 7 iJi'i lu- 
ll m 

Uii'id* n Sudi Sbli ,, 

300 

Sli liup j.l'T 

Dltpl 

S m an Bn'i Sih 

a»o 

luilirpui Ilij- 

Di’D; 

san m f. Kii Situ ... 

ftntj 

TUp 

^•‘uih Khtt’d 

J J'f t ft , ! 

Ditto 

son 

BtilDi ibfii' . 

D'lto 

Ditto 

3 50 

] QimuinUiRnpur 

l'il' n 

DiHo 

500 

j i Ditto 

frnllih'i Di'lij 

A^'nh Sncii r dn 

COO 

| ilulwitlinftiljiur 
j 1 Vmmiat. 

L‘ii!iipi<tn-k:i- im*. 

ti 

Cimil tiuili J(li aad 
S' )i 

250 

\ Ditto , 

i i 

t'LhtuZilm I)j- 
i. m 

lihatt Slid Olh 

1,500 

S'ioh 

tlantfi Ailman , , 

M.Ui S’lnhimt , 

2,000 

' Do. 

DsU o 

Ivin ! lk Sudi i >ih 

.1,000 

'Do 

I tfl‘ii‘iiitt 

Jolii Stub JfJ'B 

1,000 

j Slndiimptir , 
jBiisi liol.aJisi , 

BiiAi i Balm 

Illindon Sudi 2nd , 

3,000 

tJlio'uMtri 

Phitgun Until 13 tli 

5,00!) 

* Cbantlpnj 

itamliln 

Kuar Stull 2nd to 
10th, 

San an &ihU Sth ... 

■uio 

j Do. 

Cltlwti Haiti/ Di- 
nan, 

SCO 

|Pit»na ,, 

Ditto 

Sawftii Sudi 8tb ... 

1,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ISO 

vlsmaalpur ... 

Ditto 

Blwdou Su.ii 2nd ... 

SO 0 


A^PBKDIX 




FAIRS, 1906 — (continued). 


Locality 

] 

Name of fair, ; 

j 

Date 

Appro- 

umjffi 

average 

attend- 

ance 

Bashta 

Chli an Zahir Dl- 
wan, 

Bnadon Badi Sth 
and 9tli, 

300 

Loharpura ,,, 

Ditto 

Bliadon Budi 7th 
uml Sth 

SOO 

(PmUm 

Ditto 

Silvan Sadr 9th 

200 

Ras ilper KaslV 

Ditto 

S -wan Sudi 7th 

250 

Muanpui , J 

Urs Taj Khan , .| 

Safai 24th 

SOO 

'Ti-jibabaOl 

Neza Shall MuLir 

Muhuiam 25th ... 

500 

Llimpiui 

Uih Hiziat All , 

Ramazan 20 Ih 

5,000 

1 li m a d p u 1 
Sadat 

Ditto 

Ramazan 19th to 
21st 

5,000 

iltpiua 

Neza Shall M.-da., 

Saf.ti 4th 

600 

tampnrBirffiiii 

Ditto 

S.ifar 5th 

300 

Ditto 

Suklnvauti Dobi 

Chait Sudi 5th 

200 

Ditto 

Annapurna D-_bi, 

Cha.it Siidi 9th . . 

2,500 

Ditto 

Duigu Debi 

Ditto 

200 

D.tto 

(Julian Ziim Di* 
wan. 

Sa/iran Sudi Sth 

2,500 

lihsapnr 

Ditto 

S.win Badi 4tli . . 

200 

J’udpn, , 

Ditto 

Bin don B.di 7th .. 

150 

'iLoliuilalipai, 

Ditto 

lihadon Bidj Sth 

100 

i lliil ibad 

Ditto 

Siv.n Bidj 15th 

200 

J tia, tuli 

Dcbi-ha-mOla 

Baisal !i B idi 5lh 

6,000 

"'ll mil Goola ,,, 

(Binga, Ashnan 

Kiirtik Sudi loth ... 

6,000 

To input P a - 

Slicoratri , . 

Phagun Badi 14th 

300 

ehh<,dpurtt 



Piiaot tmpui , 

Burba Bibu 

Chait Sudi 5 Ih 

500 

Jihapir 

B isauti 

Aba-rli Badi 6th and 
13th 

1,000 

Do 

Do. 

A saih Sudi oth and 
12 th 

1,000 

Do ,,, 

Do. 

Saw an Sudi 5tiU . 

1,000 

Knotpin , 

Chhari ZjIiii 1>i- 

V/AHl 

Bliadon Sudi 2nd . . 

3,000 

BansiUra 

Ditto , 

Bhadon Sudi 9th . , 

1,200 

Silni 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

300 

Kuixliora 

Ditto 

Ditto . , 

500 

Sikjn da r pur 

Ditto 

Sawan Sudi 1st 

ieo 

Basi 




Xagina . . 

Ditto 

Sawfin Sudi 9th . , 

SOO 

Do 

Sheoratn 

Phagun Badi 14th 

2,000 

Do. 

Neza Dale Salai 

1st Wednesday m 
Chait. 

600 

Do. , 

Ramlila 

K-aai Badi 1st io 
Sudi 11th, 

3,000 

Jatpura 

Do. 

Kuai SndilOth 

400 

A ii w a i* p u r 

Do 

Ditto 

400 

Chaudika. 




Ea ragi 

Do 

D tto 

I OOO 

Ditto 

An Zahir D 
wan 

Bhudcnj 8udi 7th 

500 





H j lor District 


PUI1S inoc—f o ti) 


Pcigruia 

Locality 

Xamo of fair. 

Date. 

l 

1 

i 

■ 5 L 01 g-J.il! , : 

Clilian Zdhn* Di- 
li, an. 

Ji.i.tdou D.idi7th 

I 

t'liajulpiir 

Ditto 

Blnilna Sudi 2nd 

1 

\ 

AiV. 1 lga.l 1 

1)1' to 

Dli'idon lin'd yiU , 


Do. 

Burl, ft B ilm 

BfiUlon 8. i'll Sri! 

i 

i 

Du 

Shtsi Bile fcsul.u . 

!}'tl \1 1 iiuotiliiy ui 
Clout 

l 

Jinawab 

Ditto 

itiul Wuhtcoiil'iy ju 
Cii u> 

i 

Dn 

Kami lift 

Kttu Stub Hit h 

i 

Du 

( ilihai 1 Id 1 I 1 1 1 Di- 
ll itu 

lonilun If.uU Dili 

At/»lf?arli ! 


Ditto 

Ditto 

—( ( U/ll lfj~ 

LI 1 ’up’ir triuis- 

JVtii 

Ditto 

idj 

i ■ 

ribiilipri .Inn 1 

Dit.o 

JUctdon Sub 2u<J 

! 

riij 3i i-uu 

111 In )v s an 1 1 

K t : Hulj 7 th 

! 

Mobhiopui 

liliili'.i-k i-mt t.l. 

i!h llllr.l !. lib D It 

f 

t 

ll .11 pur 

Kid u 

f.'ih in Ziiui Di- 
v, in. 

lloaduu iiiib ■' lIi 


D t to 

Ijb.iili'ii Da'll Dill 

i 

i 

Klliajinb.ti 

Dii '0 

1 0 ' 1 0 

f 

Mi nn.iv il 1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

| 

uivinnur IttM- 
Li. 

M.diftI it pm 

Dii 1 " 

Ditto , , 


Ditto 

Dal 1 

v. 

Lliihi ijl”i! 

D.tto 

Ditto 

f 

Dlnnapur 

K’li’ilila. 

K’l'U DtuD 2nd to 

\ 

lin /'! run 1 

5’sf. X 1 L 1 Ifi'i in 

il'tlit-iil-nviwftl 13th 

\ 

i 

lAiidiullipur , 

lb lu-l.ti itu U , 

Hudi 7th of iw. y 
mouth 

i 

Ditto 

So / 1 IS Ii Hal n 

jud \t 1 dnoiday m 

i 

1 


Clui t 


i Ditto . , 

CLufi Hihti Di 

Sutii 7th 

; 

( 

wan 


| 

[KHi ( I'.fnljivil 

Ditto 

Ditto 

j 

i*ho but 

Tn t<> 

Bhlnlou D idt Vih ... 

j 

j twUll'TR 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Dli uis pur ( 

iMuli iramtidpai 
j Vjh m i. 

D.Uu 

Dil.j 1 


IrmD 

D.tfo 

Ditto 


;U'i • nip or Mis- 
| hmnmnd Quh, 

Ditt" 

Juno in 


;M il.tnpni I . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 


■vih.igpui 

D*Do 

UUalnti Jlitfti 


Jut ID man 

iUDo 

Utiioi'ia JtotU 3 tfh,„ 


Xjuudit ifeo-lio 

Dill.) 

JJh.uU'u JDtli y Hi to 
10‘ li. 


M-idnn.nmdpur 

Hudut, 

Ditto 

Blutdon Ttedi 7th , . 

i 

THdh 

Ditto 

Rhsulon Slid: 5th ... 

i 

Sahara ... 

(juoliaia 

Ditto 

t 

SawnuSudi 7fcli to 




APPENDIX 


Xl 


FAIRS 


Loe ality. 


K iiv.li - 

Pilnupui 
Iliiunp u : 
Mn.ifl 

Nibtam 

Do 

Do 

nii.i tiupaiii 

Gadil 
Muanimr 
la j ilndpiu 
NlllgldL 
Phnlsamln Gun- 
gad is 

Phnlsandi Kha 
Itiiin 
Padl.i 
Mi/hupui 


M 01 nil 
Do. 

Asghmpiu 

Plieona 


1906 — ■ fconahtded J 


Appro- 
ura ite 


Name of fair 

Date 

avGfj.ec 

attend- 

ance 

Chliii i 7. ill n Di- 

Bhadon Bidi 9tli 

106 

wan 



Ditto 

Ditto 

100 

Prs Ai'jf All Sh.ih 

Uabi-us-sum 17th 

2,000 

Nezi Rale S ihu, 

4tli Wednesdiy m 
Chaifc 

800 

No aa Sludi M-ultr 

Jumad-ul-awwal 3 1 cl 

400 

Chh.in Zabn Di. 

S i it, in Uadi 8th 

IV) 

wall. 



Ditto 

Bhadon Bidi 13th . 

500 

Ditto 

Bhadon Badi 9 th 

130 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ion 

Ditto 

Bhidon Sndi 7 til . 

400 

Ditto 

Bhadon Sadi 9 th 

2C0 

Ditto 

Ditto 

300 

Bin ha Bab n 

Bhadon Sudi 2nd ... 

200 

Pu-jan Mali 

Ch.ut Sudi I4th 

200 

Mela Km Singb 

Sunday after Bhi- 
don Sudi 2nd 

600 

1 Rannlild 

I 

Kuai Sudi 2nd to 
lltb. 

600 

|Chli3ri Zihli Di- 

Bhadon Badi 9th 

200 

wan 



Ditto 

Bhadon Sudi 9th . 

400 

Ditto 

Bhadon Sudi 9th to 
15th 

4,000 


i 


GJt&ETTESSR OF BIJHOR. 


INDEX. 


A. 

AefcSX towns, pp 151, 192, 203, 233, 
250, 353, 259, 239, 307. 

Adajapiu , p 210 

Afzi.lnu.-li, pp 8,75, 88, 90, 113, 179, 
101. 

Afyilg-aili pu-g-aas, pp 41, S3, 124, 
1 3S, 169, 193 

Acnculture, pp 43 to 47. 

AFimadnagai (iorwa, pp. 17, 240 
A j, ilma I* u, p 102 
AkIjAiab.nl, pp' 7, 10S 
Albaialnd p-ug-tn i, pp, 21, 110, 170, 
198 

AUuddiupm , p 10 
Almag.»r, p. 57 
Ailalipvu lTubwak p 3 3, 

Alluvi.il ni'thals, pp u 8, IS, 137, 198, 
212, 219, 233, 244, 201, S73, 283, 302 
Aining.uli, p 25 
Airdient, pp. 84, 141, 201, 

Amkiie’.i, p 245 
Ain sot, pp 22, 31, 141. 

Auj-ie bin, p 3, _ 

Aec.i uf tlie thstrictj y. 1 
Arli.i . pp 4S, 4J 
Aiyu Katuaj, pp C3, 08 
Atafeurli, pp 13. 297 
Af.frlnnpcu, ji 226. 

Altai n, p 244 
Azampui', p 213, 

B. 

Uspliba-PS, vule Ma.Ua 
Ba-jia, p 48. 

Bakisl liver, pp 16, 301 
Ralmtih, pp 12, 81 
Baidu, pp 79, 202. 

Bi.it uvoi, pp. 6, 15, 124, 198, 217, 223, 
271, 290. 

BwiiU river, pp 19, 194, 211, 204. 
Banula'ft, pp 257, 265. 

Baiuai, pp. 93, y9, 108, 113. 

JBaajirns, pp, 100, 104, 121 143, 

Bam i livtii , pp 15, 217, 223, 271, 290, 
Binsphois,p 1U3 
BamiwaU, p 12 
Baawarlpui, pp 20, 272. 

Biujai j>uj p 254 

Bifamp u pp 13 SI 202, 257 
Bixanjcx p -A! 


B ra-ujars, p 97, Hi; pat * 

Xtuh us, pp 93, 99, 104 
Baibipma, pp 4, 151, 20 3. 

Barbapnn p i : gati i, pp 4 J , 83, 80, II 1, 
124, 188 i04 
Rnrkheia, p S3 
JRirley, p 50 
iSirrealui'l, p 21 
Babub i a KbndiUr, pp 240, 242 
Basina, pp. d, 41, 141, SOS 
BssliU pug n>, pp (3, 9, 4i, 110, 123, 
168,163,209. 

Bisi Kolia, pp 251, 252 
lisuiiiy.s p 105 
Ban in Sum, p. 157 
B^gao-pai Sk.d., p 21 
BVgnwala, p 280 
Blur.gxs, pp 00, 104. 

Blianr.us, p 142. 

Bliail nnnjis, p im 
Biiib^n, .‘ic i], p 57 
liters) liver, pp 13 25 i 
Bliislitis, p, lO-i 
lih<igni\.'..la, p 1S7. 

L’l'ogpiu, pp 13, 51, SI, 280, 2S1 
Bkojput, p, 183 
Bliuksaa, p 101 

Bijnm, pp, 6, 75, 77, 78, 83, 90, 94. 124, 
159,2.3. 

Bi]Hoi pargini, pp 9, 124, ISO, 210 
Bijuoi t'l'iiil, pp 89, 220. 

Bu ds, p. 30. 

Bntk-rutc, pp. 35, 36 
Uibsitis, p 105 

B shaoss, pp 95, 90, 108, 1 15 
BLiulaess, p 40 
lk>andai,es o£ tlie district, p 1 
Hi.ihmans, pp 83, 9b 108, 12!. 

Rinks, p 28 
Bi ldgcs, pp 81, S3 
Bndl/i NOi, p 271 
Bnildm" maSciUils, p 23. 

Bukhaudptu*, p 2S! 
li’.mdla, pp. SI, 222 
Bungalows, p S3 
Barkpoi, p 226 

c. 

Cimcls, p 32 

Can>ls pip 16. 17, 53 to 59. 

Ci U p 83 
C&ettj pp 95 to 105 



JM5EX. 


ittli', p sx. 

(-til* 1 d,s>e.iist*, p 32, 
attli'-pinunU, p J jf , 
t s-ss, p. l'Ml 
ItjiUsir*!, pp 91 0” 221, 

! i/iU(l imvil i, p 2dG 

Kami Gooiii, p 72, 

“■in'lij pp 22, 2,1, 79, 121, 111 
pp HI, 236. 

haiiiijiiti, pp 6, 73, 77, <Ki, H8 227 
JWinllJur jsug.'iri, pp 0, 11, 60, 121, ; 

160, 220 I 

hiulclubau.-l'i, p 07; ntlt Ui {liuth 
haninuu, pp Op loi, 111, H2, 121, I 

144 * 

Wo pis pp 100, 10* 

W % 11. 193, 217,231, I 

256, 273, 2S1, 260 1 

I oluft p 37, ! 

li' minify, pp «2, 03 | 

!Vii t s pp. J20, !2i 

liuvHe, p ,i,s 
iDtneu'o, pp 74 to 79 
nnmunni! titni-., pp 7' 1 to 83,221,215 

mdil urn of tin 1 pimple, p 121 
ofctmi, p 4% 

’otton-wmivnic, pp, 73, 102, 22s 
pp 142 to 111, 
rjnmnl eouna, p 123. 

’rumml tnties, p, 1(J5 
bop,, 17 p, 51 

’uluvti.uiig' tpuuj.'ft, p. 1J9 
Initiation, pp 43 co 47 
’uHivatocs, P 121 ; Utf, also Culm,, 
cu unable aua, pp 20, 21, 4.1 


i lluTigja.v.t wilp, pp IS, Cl, 302 
f Dyi'iny, p 77 

i 

Mliu \ti-.u, pp 153 lo | oft 

'"v,r, PP 16, 61. 217, 317 
riui-iwpinR <» ouul'.p 8i 
K puli mu s, pp Sfi to 3t> 

Ev-iat, pp 143 tn KS 

F 

Wurs, pp 30, 7‘>, 202, 23 2. 

VaMiatijmr, p 50, 

V^mmcs, pii (5l to 70 

Knjii-., pp.'iuo, ini 
*• h all linpm , ji 257’ 

I'lllDM, p J‘t 

j. isy 

1 l'l l 10 S, [I SI 
[l uC 

1’isdi Hi-imv, pii 12o to 13(1 
l'uii, p 7') 

Poivus, pp j, 1, 21 to 39, 17, 123, 201, 
2SJ ' 

Emit tiu'i-b, 


p 27 


(K 


IX 

lik'niis, p. 100 

liranagai, pp 12, 79, 90, 141, 232 
lantmgai par-ana, pp », 41, 75, 121, 

lira's, p 101 
Dmlatpur, p 220. 
loil-unitcs, p 40 
Osaf It-iAp', pp. ss 30 
llclna, p, 2(j 

pLSmty of pojMihtioj,, p 88 
Wmnpm, pp 7,70, 77, 81, b3, ,90,115 | 

[Jiawpor, pappiaa, pp 11, 123, 170, 239 i 
Wiampai taW, pp, dV, 69, 21 1 
USm.nqaudi, ;• ip ' j 

)li J .i .imj.m Hhoji, pp. 251, 355 
Onarmag.u in, p 17; '1 

iJluramm.pp 19,191,194 
Uitooih, pp xoo. 104, I 

Julius, p 100 
,I6( »ses, pp 30 to 40. 

Lbspeaguniis, p. 130, 

Jirti'iet Board, p, 1&3 

Jo.tblt5-ei(tpj,iap ) « 

JjruimigL'. p ji " 


{laii'nyts, pp ,"9, 12! 

G-ililots pp 97,10-1; n,h It, j puls 

(rijiaula, p, 21*t 

( i.uid mv, up J(A 213, 217 
Gimran nv.-i, pp, 13 If;, 55, 50,01, 1:17. 
22,1, i M>, 240,001 

Gitigcs jivu, pp 1, 11, 79, Vi, St, 21C, 
2,55, 20 i 

Giuj.ru?, lumn.ijpis 
il imlipui’ einiil, p 77. 

(l.CiS, p .97; i*(7( IJ.ijpul 

■ (n'i)l.jgy, pp 27 
i ('iuii-tji.u, p 29 t. 

I Ghi/ijmi, p, 201 
; Gluart 1 ofi - f, p 22 
• Glismimling, pp 27, 77, 269 
1 Goal-, p. 43. 

Goid t, ji, 207. 

(1o3i.im ii, p 226, 

(ropliklii'u, Jj, 1<)9 
do;, alp, n, p tpj_ 

Gom-iiv, pp il j j 1 %, avff, 

Ut’ua, p, 50 

(n-uiug-t,! ijutida, pp 23,32, 

(5ii)\«s, p 20. 

duj u-.i, pp. ftp, lys, 11 j, 123, 112 

II. 

ITaUiuim, p 1±2 

If.U.luu, pi, 29 7'J_oy 141 124 141 

Ibn, *>45 



ENIfflX 


1 k 


274. 


Kila Shahid, p. 203. 

Kalyanpur, p 204 
Kambohs, p 101 
Kuinharia, pp. 1, 12 
Kamauiddiiinagar, p, 55. 

Kanchans, p 101. 

Kangm, p, 4,9. 

ICangti, p, 93 
Kanjaia mer, p. 240. 

Krnkar, pp 28, 80 

Ivinii i river, pp 6, 16, 55 56, 109, 223, 
240, 270, SOI 

K'i&hipur estate, pp 4, 25, 108, 133, 207 
Kashnampur, p 13. 

Katehnyjs, p 97 , vide Rajputs 
Kithem river, pp 16, 281. 

Katw Nale, pp. 13, 254, 281. 

Kaurali, p 157 

Kama, pp 78, 81, 141, 251. 

Kay laths, pp 93, 100, 108 

Khadir, pp. 7, S, 45 to 47, 8S, 209, 233. 

Khaha river, pp 15, 19, 199. 

Khara forest, p 22 
Kliatiks, p 100 
Kbattus, pp 101, 108, 115 
Kheu, p 199 

Khoh river, pp. 7, 17, 55, 83, 204, 240, 
270. 

Kiratpur, pp, 77, 90. 114, 179, 251. 
Kiiatpai’jcaaal, p 56 
Kiratpnr prrgana, pp 47, 109, 170, 253 
Kisvar, pp 16, 3C1 
Kodorr, p. 49. 

Kerrs, p 99. 

Kotawah Rio, pp 12, 280 

Kot Qidir, pp 55, 113, 141, 204,207 257, 

Koti Kao, pp 1, 194 

Kotra canal, p. 56 

Kuinhars, pp. 99 104 

Kumhcra, p. 201, 

Kunjias, p, 101. 

Kutas, p, 101. 

Kutti, p 49. 

L. 


■IdtiLhata, p, 13 
ltoh, p 254. 

.rgampur, pp. 223, 273, 

,i vests, p 46 
zir i forest, p, 22. 
alfcb, pp. 35 to 41. 
ights, pp 3, 4. 
rnp, p 49 
nip dinars, p 146. 
mp fobries, pp. 75, 269. 

Us, pp 2, 3 
iidus, pp 92, 94, 101 
uses, p. 32. 
isainpura, p 183 

I. 

•omo-tast, p 149 
JUipui , p, 264. 
anticide, pp. 91, 1*14. 
linuties, p 40 
unity, p. 40 
Aiest, p 72 
lgutron, pp 52 to 61 
amabacl, pp 18, 124, 170, 208, 

J. 

ida river, p 19 
Ions, p. 97 , vide Rajputs, 
ui ibtid, pp 83, 221. 
lanabid (pargana Barhapura), pp 17. 
55, 204 

lunabad (pargana Baranagar), pp, 14, 
213, 

iingu pur, p 1S3. 

ds, p 144. 

ns, pp. 92, 94, 

aruis, p. 97 ; mde Rajputs 

trn, pp 243, 214 

alabad, pp 109, 162, 170, 174, 249. 
alpur pp. 83, 141, 221. 
ualpm, pp. 20, 242. 
s, pp 26, 91, 94, 97, 108, 115, 121, 
43, 144 

A, pp 181, 232. 

„lu, pp. 90, 124, 169, 237, 250. 
ilmlla jhil, p. 19. 
ils, PP 19, 20, 

irna, p 25 
oi lias, p. 104. 
f i pure, p. 65. 

Julias, pp 103, 321, 192. 
nglesj vide Forests 

K. 

elihie, p 99. 

cliliwahas, p. 97 , vide R*] puts, 
dheras p 105 
hars pp 31 99 105 
Jagarh pp.4,18 81 193 


Lab pi river, pp. 13, £0, 281. 
Lakes, p. 19 

Lakharhan river, pp 13, 254, 281. 
Laldhang, pp 12, 164, 174, 177 
Lalitpur, p. 1. 

Lalpun, p 25. 

Landhaura estate, p 114, 

Land tenures, p 107, 

Language, p 106. 

Leather, p. 78. 

Leprosy, p 40, 

Levels, pp 4, 6, 7, 8. 

Lnne, p 28 
Linseed, p. 51. 

Literacy, p. 155. 

Literature,- p- 106. 

Lodh* pp 1U1 105. 

Lohsr* p 104 



IV 


vdex 


\L 

M ibwualpur, p. SOS. 

33 iJnipuj'i, p. SCO 
JIiuc, p 49 

IJ iHu i iT. er, pp 5,13,57, Cl, ICO, 230 
234, 262, 281 
Walls, pp PI>, 105 
Miillt.fS, pp 31, 103. 

>I.iml,vW u pp 0,77,00, 01, 113, IEO, 
lOt , 270. " 

W i n‘ii>'iU paiijrAua., jip, 'J, 11,10.*, 123, 

lti'.i, 2t>l 

M uiiliii i, p It'I 

Miap'j r. p. 242. 

M-ii ifwtiO'MT 7 1 1 j 78, 23S 200.277 
7 !,.i .ilia! , p 13. 

7,1 iiiUatii, pp, 25, 7i 
Wis'f, tip 50,3! 

II i> ",‘pp 13,201. 2'i5. 257, 203 
INloo , ]i 3UC 

T.I.' „'l aral, pp 70, 2 *■>, 200, 277 

Wi-pOtl-Hl, pp bJ v'U 

VjhpijiIh p 27 
Wh^ipM, pp 10, ll'P. 
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